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TO 

THE RIGHT 

HONORABLE MY 
VERY GOOD Lo. THE DVKE 
of Buckingham his Grace, Lo. 

High Admirall of England, 


Excj:llent Lo. 

S ALOMON saies; A good Name is as a preciom 
oyntment; And I assure my selfe, such wil your 
Graces Name bee, with Posteritie. For your Fortune* 
and Merit both, haue beene Eminent. And you haue 
planted Things, that are like to last. I doe now pub¬ 
lish my Essayes; which of all my other workes, haue 
beene most Currant: For that, as it seemes, they come 
home, to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. 1 haue en¬ 
larged them, both in Number, and Weight; So that 
they are indeed a New Worke. I thought it therefore 
agreeable, to my AfFedlion, and Obligation to your 
Graces to prefix your Name before them, both in 
English, and in Latine. For I doe conceiue, that the 
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Latine Volume of them, (being in the Vniuersall\Lan¬ 
guage) may last, as long as Bookes last. My Insmura^ 
lion, I dedicated to the King: My HistorieoiHENR Y 
the Seuenth^ (which I haue now also translated into 
Latine) and my Portions of Natiirall History^ to 'the 
Prince: And these I dedicate to your Grace; Be^ng 
of the best Fruits, that by the good Encrease, which 
God giues to my Pen and Labours, I could yeeld. 
God leade your Grace by the Hand. 

Your Graces most Obliged and 
faithfull Seruant, 

Fr. St. ALBAN. 



trfC> 



UJVDER the date 5 Feb, 1596 ike follcnving entry oc¬ 
curs in the books of the Stationers' Company, H'Qfrey 
Hooper. Entred for his copie under thandesof Mr 
Fr* Bacon Mr D Stanhope Mr Barlowe^ and Mr War¬ 
den Daw son y a booke intituled Fs sates Religious medi- 
taiionsy places of persivctsion and diswasion by Mr Fr, 
Bacon,^ This was the first edition of Bacon's Essays, 
They were published in a small %vo, volume^ of which 
the full title is as follows: Essayes. Religious Medi¬ 
tations, Places of perswasion and disszvasion. Scene 
and allo 7 ved. ,t 4 t London^ Pointed for Humfrey Hoop>ery 
and are to be sold at the blacke Beare in Chauncery 
Lane. 1597.” The dedication to Antony Bacon occu¬ 
pies three pages. Then follow the table of Contents and 
the Essaysy ten in number; i. Of studie,. Of dis- 
cottrse, 3. Of Ceremonies and respetfls, 4. Of fol¬ 
lowers and friends, 5. Sutors, 6 , Of expence. 7. Of 
Regiment of health, 8. Of Honour and reputation, 
9. Of Fadlion, 10. Of Negociating, The Essays 
occupy thirteen folios, and are followed by the Medi- 
tationes Sacra:," or Religious Meditations, in Latin, 

62, 
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consisting of folios besides the tiile^ and these by 
“ The Coulers of Good and euillf which are the 
^'‘places of perswasion and dissi.vasiotd'* already fnen^ f 
Honed, The numbering of the folios iti the last two is 
consecutive^ 32 in all. This volume was dedicated by 
Bacon to his brother Anthony in the following Epistle, 


The Epistle Dedicatorie 
To M. Anthony Bacoff^ 

<, 

his deare Brother. 

Louing and belotied Brother^ I doe nowe like sotne 
that haue an Orcharde ill neighbored^ that gather their 
fruit before it is ripe^ to preuent stealing. These frag- 
ments of my conceites were going to print; To labour 
the staie of them had bin troublesome, and suoiedl to 
interpretation; to let them passe kaaoeene to adueture 
the wrong they moughi receiue by vntrue Coppies, or by 
some garnishment^ which it mought please any that 
should set them forth to bestow vpon them. Therefore 
I helde it best discreation to publish them my selfe as 
they passed long agoe from 7 ny pen^ without any fur¬ 
ther disgracef then the weaknesse of the Author, And 
as I did euer hold, there mought be as great a vanitiein 
retiring and withdrawing mens conceites (except they 
bee of some nature) from the worlds as in obtruding 
them: So in these particulars I haue played my selfe 
the Inquisitor^ and find nothing to my vnderstanding 
in them contrarie or infedlious to the state of Religion^ 
or manners,^ but rather {as I suppose) medictnable. 
Only I disliked now to put them out because they will 
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bee like the late new half e-pence'^ ^ which though the 
Siluer were good, yet the peeces were small. But since 
they would not stay with their Ma^ter^ but would needes 
irauaile abroade, I haue preferred them to you that ar 
next my selfe. Dedicating themy such as they are^ to our 
loue, in the depth whereof {/ assure you) I sometimes 
wish your infir 77 iities traiislated vppo 7 t my selfe, that 
her Maiestie mought haue the seruice of so adliue and 
able a mind, ^ I mought %e with excuse confined to 
these conietnplaflons ^ Studies for which I ain fittest, 
so commS 7 td I you to thp preseniatiqn of the diuijte 
Maiestie, From my Chamber at Graies Inne this 30. 
of lanuarie, 1597. 

Your entire Louing brother. 

Fran. Bacon. 

The date of this letter, if not a printers error, is 
e^idenlty intended to be 1596-7, according to the t/iett 
reckoning of the civil year, which began on the 'i^th of 
March. We have the entry at Stationers'* Hall on 
Feb, S; a memorandum on the title page of the copy ijt 
the British Museum that it was sold on the *jth of Feb., 
^gEliz. {i.e, 1596-7); and a letter of Anthony Bacoti's 
to the Earl of Essex, written on the ^th of Feb. 1596, 
which appears to have accompanied a presentation copy 
of the Essays. There are MSS. of this edition in the 
British Museum {Lansd. MSS. 775), and the Cam- 
Univ. Lib, (Nn, 4. 5). The ladter I have 

1 Coined for the first time in Z583->3, and used without in* 
temiption till 1601. See Folkes, Table of English Silver Coins, 
p. 57, ed. X745. 



printed in the Appendix, A fmgfnent containing the 
essays ‘ Of Fatflion' and ‘ Of Negotiatinge'^ is in the 
Harleian colletflion {no, 6797). In 1598 a second edi^ 
Hon was published by Huinfrey Hooper^ also in small 
8w, differing from the first in having the Meditations 
in English^ and the table of Contents of the Essays at 
the back of the title page, A pirated edition was printed 
for John Jaggard in 1606, and in 1612 he was pre- 
paring another reprint^ when the second author^s edition 
appeared. In consequence of this, faggard cancelled 
the last two leaves of quire G, and in their 'place sttb- 
stituted the second part of Essaiesf which contains 
all the additional Essays not printed in the edition of 
1597. On the authority of a MS, list by Malone Mr 
Singer mentions an edition in 1604, but I have fou 7 td 
no other trace of it. 

During the summer of the year 1612 Bacon himself 
had prepared and printed, in a small Svo. vof^me of 
241 pages, a secofid edition of the Essays by thei 7 tselves, 
in which the original ten, with the exception of that 
“ Of Honour and reputation,'"' were altered a^td en¬ 
larged, and twenty-nine new Essays added. The title 
of this second edition is; ** The Essaies of S* Fra^icis 
Bacon Knight, the Kings Solliciter Generali, Impriitted 
at London by lohn Beale, 1612.” It was entered at 
Stationers' Hall on the \2th of Olloher, as follows, 
“ W"* Hall, John Beale, Entred for their copy under 
the handesof my Lo: Bysshopp of London dc the 
Wardens A pooke called The Essayes of S' Fr* Bacon 
knight the Ks Sollicitor gen'all," It was Bacofi's in¬ 
tention to have dedicated it to Prince Henry, and the 
dedication was allually written, but in consequence of 
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Princis death on the 6th of November^ it was ad¬ 
dressed instead to his brother in law Sir John Con¬ 
stable^. A copy of the dedication to Prince Henry' 
exists in the British Museum {Birch MSS. 4259, 

*55)> written on a single leaf which appears on 

exa7nination to have belonged to ati impefeifl MS. of 
the Essays^ preserved among the Harleian MSS. {no, 
5106), which Mr Spedding describes as **a volume 
undoubtedly authentic; fot^ it contains interlhteations 
in BacotPs own hand; and transcribed some time 
between *1607, “^hen Bacon becarne Solicitor-general^ 
and 1612, whe7t he brought out a new edition of the 
Essays with further additiofts and alterations. It is 
unluckily not quite pefedt; 07 te leaf at leasts if not 
more, having been lost at the begimting; though other¬ 
wise in excellent preservation. 

“ The title page, which remahts, bears the following 
inscription, very handsomely written ut the old English 
charter, with flourished capitals: The writings of 
Sr Francis Bacon Knt the Kinge*s Sollicitor Gene¬ 
rali : in Moralitie, Policie, and Historie.” {Bacon's 
Works, VI./. 535). 

The Essays in this MS. are thirty four in number, 
and include two, Of Honour and Reputation'* and 
** Of Seditions and Troubles," which are not contained 
in the edition of 1611, while in the printed edition six 
new Essays were added, Of Religion," Of Cun- 
ning," “ Of Loue," “ Of Judicature," ** Of vainc 
glory," and “ Of greatnes of Kingdotnes.** It is to 
this MS. I have referred in the notes, wlien quoting the 

> Sir John Constable married Dorothy Bamham the sister 
of Lady Bacon. 
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MS. of the edition of 1612. The dedication to Prince 
Henry was as foilows: 

“ Tb the most high and excellent Prince Henry^ Prince 
of Wales, D: of Cornwall and Earle of Chester 

Yt may please your H, 

Having devided my Jife into the contemplative 
and adlive parte, I am desirous to giue his M, and 
yd H. of the fruite of both, simple ihoughe they be. To 
write iust Treatises requireth leasure in the Writer, 
and leasure in the Reader, and therefore are not so fitt, 
neither in regard of yo*^ H: princely affaires, nor in 
regard of my continuall service, is the cause, that 
hath nmde me choose to write certaine hreif notes, sett 
dawne rather signifcantlye, then curiously, I have 
called ESSAIES. The word is late, but the thing is 
auncient. For Senacaes Epistles to Lucilius, ^f one 
marke them well, are but Essaies ,—That is dispersed 
Meditacons, thoughe conveyed in the forme of Epistles. 
Theis labors of myne I know cannot be worthie of 
yo' H: for what can he worthie of you. But my hope 
is, they may be as graynes of salie, that will rather 
give you an appetite, then offend you w/* satiety. And 
altkoughe they handle those things wherein both mens 
Lives and theire pens are most conversant yet {What I 
have attained, I knowe not) but I have endeavoured to 
make them not vulgar; but of a nature, whereof a man 
shall find mt^h in experience, litle in bookes; so as 
they are neither npeticons nor fansies. But howsoever, 
I shall most humbly desier yd H: to accept them in 
gratious part, and so contrive that if I cannot rest, 
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must shewe my dutifully and devoted affedlion to 
y<f H: in theis things proceed from vly self I 
mshalbe much more ready to doe it, in performance of 
yd^ princely commaundmente; Aitd so wishing yd' 
H: all princely felicitye I rest, 

Ycr H: most humble 

Servant,"*' 

The dedication to Sir John Constable is more simple 
and natiiml, 

** To my loving brother^ S^ John Constable Knight. 

My last Essaies I dedicated to my deare brother 
Master Anthony Bacon^ who is with God. Looking 
amongst my papers this vacationy I found others of the 
same Nature: which if I my selfe shall not suffer to 
be lost^ it seemeih the World will not; by the often 
printing' of the former. Missing my Brothery I found 
you next; in respedl of bond of neare alliancCy and of 
straight friendship and societiCy and particularly of 
communication in studies. Wherein I must acknow - 
ledge m ^elfe beholding to yott - For as my businessc 
found rest in my contemplations; so my contemplations 
euer found rest in your louing co7tference and iudgc- 
ment. So wishing you ail goody Tremaine 

Your louing brother and friendy 

Fra. Bacon.” 

> 

The Table of Contents gives a list of forty Essays 
but the last two were not printed, i. Of Religion, 2. 
Of Death, 3. Of Goodnes and goodnes of nature, 4. OJ 
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Cunning, 5. Of Marriage and single life, 6, Of Pa- 
rents and Children, 7 * ^f Ncbilitie, 8. Of Great 
place, g. Of Empire, 10, Of Counsell, \i,OfDispatck^^ 
12. Of Loue, 13. Of Friendshippe, 14. Of Aikeisme, 
15. Of Superstition, i^. Of Wisdome for a Mans selfe, 
17. Of Regiment of Health, 18. OfExpences, 19. Of 
Discourse, 20, Of Seeming wise. 21, Of Riches, 
22, Of Ambition, 2^, Of Young men and age, ^4. 
Of Beautie, 25. Of Def^rmitie, 26. Of nature in 
Men, 2*1, Of Custome and Education, a8. Of For¬ 
tune, 2g, Of Studies, 30. Of Ceremonies a7td respe<fis, 
31. Of Sutors. 32. Of Followers. 33. Of Negociating, 
34. Of Fa(flion, 35. Of Praise. 36. Of Judicature, 
37. Of vaine glory, 38. Of greatnes of Kingdonies, 
39. Of the publike, 40, Of Warre and peace. The 
second edition must hccve been published between the 
6th of November^ the date of Pnnce IJenrfs deaths 
and the i^ih of Dec. when Chamberlain wrote the let¬ 
ter which is quoted in the note to Essay 44. • 

In 1613 yaggardpublished a reprint of this edition^ 
also in small containing the omitted Essay “ Of 
Honour and Reputation^ the Religious Meditations^ 
and the Colours of Good and Evil; and in the same 
year another reprint was issued by the same publisher 
with a new title page and the printer's errors of the 
former corredled. Copies of both these impressions are 
in the Cambridge University Library^ to which they 
were presented, with a large colled ion of Bacott^ s works, 
by Basil Montagu, The latter is noted in Montagues 
Catalogue as*having Bacon's autograph, but the fly leaf 
containing it has been torn out, apparently since it has 
been in the Library, 
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In 1614 another edition appeared^ pnnted at Edin^ 
burgh for A, Hart, 

I Malone mentions an edition in 1618, in the dedica* 
tion to whichy he saysy Bacon speaks of several 
editions having been then pri^ted*^ (Priot^s Life oi 
Malone, pi 4^4). If the date be correifly which there 
is reason to doubty this could only have been a reprint 
of the edition of 1612, In Reds Catalogue (no, 1683) 
a copy is mentioned with *^he date 1619, and another 
(no. 1772) a quaiio with the date 1622, Mr Singer 
saySy but without giving his autho7ityy there wercy it 
seemsy editions in 162^, 1623, and 1624/«4/b.” I have 
been unable to find any of these. 

In 1624 was published a reprint of fagganTs 
pirated edition of 1613, by Elizabeth Jaggardy probably 
his widow. All the above mentioned are in small Svo, 

The third and last author^ s editiofty of which the pre- 
se7tt volume is a reprinty was published in small ^to in 
162^, the year before Bacon's death. The number of 
Essays was increased to fifty-eighty of which twenty 
were new and the rest altered or enlarged. The entry 
at Stationers* Hall is dated the i^th of Marchy 1624. 
** Mr Whiteacre. Hanna Barrett, Entered for their 
copie under the handes of the lo. B. of London and Mr 
Eownes Warden. The Essayes <Sr* counsell morrall and 
eiilill of Francis lo. Verulam Vicount St Albonl' A 
copy in the Cambridge University Library (xvii, 36. 
14) was presented by Bacon to Sir John Finch on the 
^Oth of March 1625. It was therefore evidently pub¬ 
lished some time in the latter part of Mdrch 1624—5. 

The three editions of 1597, 1612, and 1625 are the 
only ones which possess any authorityy the rest appa- 
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rently having been issued without the author's super¬ 
vision orsandlion, Bui in i6i8 an Italian translation 
of the second edition was piblished by John Beale^ 
which was made with Bacon's knowledge^ if not at his 
request. The author of the translation is not known, 
Mr Singer conjellured that it was Father Fulgentio^ 
but Mr Spedding sheivs clearly^ by an extradl from the 
preface of Andrea Cioli^ who brought out a revised 
reprint at Florence in 1619, that the translation was 
not the work of an Italian, but of some foreigner, in 
all probability of an Englishman. The vcfiume in 
which it is contained is a small Svo, entitled, Saggi 
Morali del Signore Francesco Bacono, Cavagliero In- 
glese, Gran Cancellietv d'Ingkilterra, Con vn'altw 
suo Trattato della Sapienza degli Antichi, Tradotti 
in Italiano. In Londra. Appresso di Giovanni Billio. 
1618.” The Saggi Morali occupy T02 pages, and are 
thirty-eight in number; the two Essays ^ Of Religion' 
and ^ Of Superstition' being omitted, and their place 
supplied by those ^ Of Honour and Reputation,' and 
'Of Seditions and Troubles' the latter of which had 
not as yet appeared in English, The dedication to 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was written by Mr 
Tobie Matthew, Bacon's intimate friend, but throws 
no light upon the authorship of the translation. He 
merely says that he found the tivo works in the posses¬ 
sion of Sir William Cavendish, who presented them to 
him with the Author's permission. That the transla¬ 
tion was published with Bacon's sanHion is evident 
from the fait*that the Essay “ Of Seditions and Trou¬ 
bles which then existed only in MS., was included in 
the volume, and that a portion of the dedicatory letter to 
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Prince Henry was incorporated in Maitheids preface. 
The passage To write itest Treatises,,,fansies*^ istrans^ 
lated nearly word for word, the change of person being 
%f course observed. Of this Italian translation, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Singer, there were two editions bearing 
the same date, but differing in the titles of some of the 
Assays, As I have seen hut one, I subjoin his descrip¬ 
tion, He says, In one of the copies now before me 
the Essays contain 102 pagesy, the Wisdom of the An¬ 
cients 150 pages, and a list of Errata is appended to 
each. In the other copy the Essays comprise 112 pages, 
the last of which is blank; the Wisdom of the Ancients 
126 pages qnly, and there is no list of Errata. Beside 
the changes in the titles of the Essays, there are also 
some in the titles of the chapters in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients; and it is probable that the text of the version 
is also revised, but Ihltve not collated it,^^ 

The French translation published in 1619 was by 
Sir Arthur Gorges, 

But the only translation to which any importarue 
can be attached, as having in a great measure the impress 
of Bacon's authority, is tl^J^jjtin,^ ^From the dedica¬ 
tion of the third edition it is evident that, at the time it 
was written. Bacon had in course of preparation a 
JLatin translation of the Essays, which it appears to 
have been his intention to have published immediately, 
probably as part of the volume of which we find the 
entry in the books of Stationers' Hall, on ike \th of 
April, 1625, but which he did not live to bring out. 
The entry is as follows: Mrs Griffn, Ju Havilond, 
Entred for their coppie under the hands of Dol^ 
Wilson and Maihewes Zownes warden A books called 
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Operum Francisci Baronis Verulami Vice Comiiis 
Sandli Alhani by Fran: Bacon** This was proba^ 
bly intended to be the second volume of his works^ the 
De Augmentis being the first, and to have contained 
what were afterwards published by his chaplain. Dr 
Rawley, in 1638, under the title Operum Moralium et 
Civilium Tomus, Among these were the Essays in 
their Latin dress: Sermones fideles, sive interiora 
rerum. Per Franciscun^ Baconum Baronem de Veru^ 
lamia, Vice-Comitem Sandli AlbaniP The question 
then arises, by whom was the translation ff^ade? In^ 
temal evidence is sufficient to shew that it was the work 
f of several hands^ but it is impossible from this alone to 
assign to each his work. Archbishop Tenison, in his 
Baconiana {Pp. 6o, 61, ed, 1679) of the Essays: 
“ The Latine lyanslation of them was a Work per^ 
fon7ied by divers Hands; by those of Dodlor Hacket 
^late Bishop of Lichfield) Mr, Benjamin Johnson {the 
learned and judicious Poet) and some otheff, whose 
Names I once heard from Dr. Rawley; but I cannot 
now recal them. To this I^atine Edition, he gave the 
Title of Sermon es Fideles^ after the manner of the 
Jews, who^TafTTTKewo^ Adagies, or Observations 
of Wise, Faithful Sayings; that is, credible Propo¬ 
sitions worthy of firm Assent, and ready Acceptance, 
And {as I think) he alluded more particularly, in this 
Title, to a passage in Ecclesiastes®, where the Preacher 
saiih that he sought to find out Verba Deledlabilia, {fis. 
Tremellius rendreth the Hebrew) pleasant Words, 
(that is, perhaps, his Book, of Canticles); and Verba 


® Eccles. xii. 10, ii- 
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ridelia {as the same Tremellius) Faithful Sayings; 
meanings it may be, his Colle^ion of Proverbs. In 
the next Verse, he calls them Words of the Wise, and 
so many Goads and Nails given Ab eodem Pastore, 
from the same Shepherd [of the Flock of Israelii* The 
next direll testimony is that of Aubrey. Speaking of 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, and his intitnacy with Bacon, 
he says; '‘*‘Mr, Tho, Hobbes {Malmesburiensis) was 
beloved by his Lo^. who was* wont to have him walke 
with him in his delicate groves, when he did meditate: 
and when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes 
7 mspresently to write it downe, and his L,o*. was wont 
to say that he did it better than any one els about him; 
for that many times, when he read their notes he scarce 
uncUrsiood what they writt, because they understood it 
not clearly themselves^'* (Letters, il. *222, 3). Again; 
*^He assisted his Lordship in translating severalI of his 
essayes into Latin, one I well remember is that. Of the 
Greatnel^ of Cities: the rest I have forgott** (il. p. 602). 
In another passage Aubrey is still more precise: ^^He 
told me that he was employed in translating part of the 
Fssayes, viz, three of them, one whereof voas that of the 
Greatnesse of Cities, the other two I have now forgotf' 
(II. p, 234). The Essay here called “ Of the Greatnesse 
of Cities'** is no doubt that which stands as Essay 
XXIX. “Q/* the true Greatnesse of Kingdomes and 
Estates,**.and which first appeared in Latin in the De 
Augmentis. It is certainly one of the best translated oj 
all, and arguing from internal evidence, based on a 
comparison of it with the rest, I should %e inclined to 
set down as the other two, which Hobbes translated but 
ivhich Aubrey had forgotten, the Essays ^* 0 f Simula^ 

c 2 
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tion and Dissimulation^^' and Inno7/ationsJ*' 

This of course is a mere conjeifiure^ but it seems a rea¬ 
sonable one, IVho translated the others it is impossible 
to say. Among the Maloniana in Prior's Life of Ma¬ 
lone {p, 4^4, ed. i860), we find the following. It 
is not commonly known that the translation of Bacon's 
Essays into Latin, which was published in 1619, was 
done by the famous fokn Selden; but this is proved 
decisively by a letter from N» N, (Jblm Selden Nl) to 
Camden {See Camden, Epistol., ^to. 1691,/. 278). hi 
the General Di<fL and several other books, this transla¬ 
tion is ascribed to Bishop Ilacket and Be7t Jonson," 
The letter to which Malone alludes is anonymous, and 
the writer says that he had translated Bacon's JSssays 
into Latin, after the correliest copy published in 
Italian, The original is among the Cotton MSS. 
Julius C, 5, and is evidently a transcript in some 
hand not Selden's. In the heading as it stands in the 
printed volume, “jV. N, Clarissimo Viro Gulielmo 
Camdeno suo," N, N, (i, e, non nominato) is added by 
the editor, who was certainly not aware that Selden 
was the writer. What authority Malone had for 
speaking so positively upon the point I have been unable 
to discover. There is nothing contrary to probability in 
the supposition that Selden may have translated the 
Essays in 1619, but there is nothing to shew that his 
translation was ever published, as Malone asserts. It 
certainly is not indicated in the letter itself, of which 
the following is the passage in question. Joannes 
Sarisburienscs e nostris pene solus est, qui rimatus 
arcana Ethices et Philologice puriora, monimentum 
reliquit mentis Philosophicce in libris de nugis Curia- 
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Hum; nuperrime vero magnus tile Francisctis Ba~ 
conus in tentameniis sui^Etkico-politicis, quce ex 
Anglico sermone ad corre^issimum^ Italice editum^ 
Exemplary in Latinum transtulV"* The date of the 
letter is *^Londini xiv JulUAnglorum CIJ.DC.X/X,^ 
There is one allusion in it which favours the supposi* 
tion that it may have been Selden*s, Propterea si 
sapientice et scientiarum in Britannia nondum ccelitus 
edoifla lineamenta enucleatius exposuero in Historiis 
meis, qualia apud priscos cum Druydes, turn Saxones 
{parentee nostros) ea extitisse compererOy hand perpe- 
ram ego aut inutiliter bonas horas trivisse judicery 
utpote quce ad bonam mentem suo more fecerintP This 
may refer to his Analecfta Anglo-Britannica, and the 
Notes to Drayton^s Polyolbien; but upon such evidence 
it is impossible to decide. 

There are strong indications of Bacon's supervision 
in the translation of the Essays ** 0 f Plantationsf 
Of Bifildingf and Of Gardensf in which there 
are alterations and additions which none hut the author 
himself would have ventured to make. In the other 
Essays the deviations from the English are not so re- 
markable^ though even in these there are variations 
which are worthy of notice. The most important are 
given in the notes to the present Volume. 

That the preparation of a Latin translation had 
been in Bacon's mind for two or three years before his 
death is clear, from a letter to Mr Tobie Matthew, 
written apparently about the end of "June, 1623. It is 
true, my labours are now nio^t set to hav^ those works, 
which I had formerly published, as that of Advance¬ 
ment of Learning, that of Henry VII. that of the 
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Essays, being retrcu^atey and made more perfe^y well 
tra7islated into Latin by%he help of sonie good pens^ 
which forsake me not. For these modern languages 
wil/f at one time or other^ play the bankrupts with 
hooks: and since I have lost much time with this age, 
I would be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover 
it with posterity'*'^ (Bacon's Works, xii. p, 448, ed. 
Afontagu). But there is nothing to shew that any 
part of the translation was done by Bacon himself; it 
is probable that he exercised only a general supervision 
aver it, c 

The Colours of Good and Rvil were first published 
in 1597, in the volume already described as containing 
the first edition of the Essays. They were reprinted in 
the edition of 1598, and in the various pirated impress 
sions of which account has been given, but never again 
in English with Bacons sandlion. They were incor¬ 
porated in the De Augmentis, where they appear in 
Latin in B, 6. c. 3, with some additions and alurations. 

A few words remain to be said with regard to the 
present volume. I have endeavoured to give an accurate 
reprint of the edition of 1625, from a comparison of ten 
copies of that edition which, though bearing the same 
date, are all different from each other in points of no 
great importance. The variations of these copies are 
' given in the Appendix to the Notes, The only alter¬ 
ation I have made has been the adoption of the modem 
usage with regard to the letters u and v. The Colours 
of Good and Evil are reprinted from the edition of 
1597 $ , the deviations from it are given in the Notes, 
and are merely corredlions of obvious errors. My 
chief objedl in the Notes themselves has been to shew 
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how the Essays have grown into their present shape^ 
and for this purpose I have ^marked all the variations 
from the previous editions of 1597, and and 

lhave given indication of the manner in which in each 
successive edition the Essays were expanded and modi¬ 
fied. In addition to this I have quoted^ where possible, 
any parallel passages which I had met with in other 
works of Bacon, and which appeared either to contain 
the germ of an Essay, or to* exhibit the same thought 
in another form. Throughout I have collated the 
Latin translation, and have given the results of the col- 
lation wherever it seemed to thnrw any light uj[>on, or to 
contain anything which was not in the English Edi¬ 
tion, The Glossary is intended, not so much to assist 
the English reader, who will find few difficulties in^ 
Bacon's language or style, as to record all the archaisms 
both of dillion and constrtuHion which seemed worthy 
of note. With regard to the names of the plants con¬ 
tained im the Essay Of Gardens" I have endeavoured 
as far as possible, by consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson, to identify them with the 
more modem appellations, but I cannot hope, in all 
cases, to have been successful. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to 
the Stationers* Company for permission to search 
their books for the entries of the three editions of the 
Essays published in Bacon's life time, and to Mr 
Spedding for the ready assistance he always given 
me in all cases of doubt and difficu^ upon which I 
have consulted him, 

W, A. 'WRIGHT. 

Cambridge, 


4 Sept., 1862. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


In the present edition the tesci and notes have under- 
gone a complete revision^ and some slight errors have 
been correHed. 

The insertion of a few notes, and the addition of 
some words to the Glossarial Index are all the material 
changes that have been made. 


W, A. JV, 


CambridgEi 
la May, 1865. 
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W HAT is Truth; said jesting Pilate; And 
"wdiild riot stay for an Answer. Certainly 
there be, that delight in Giddinesse; And count 
it a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe ; Age£ling Free¬ 
will in Thinking, as well as in AflTn^ And 
though Ae Se(fls of Philosophers of that Kinde 
be gone, yet there remaine certaine 4i.^c>urs- 
ing Wits, which are of the same veines, though 
there be not so much Bloud in them, as was 
in those of the Ancients. But it is not onely 
the Difficultie, and Labour, which Men take 
in finding out of Truth; Nor againe, that when 
it is found, it i mposeth upon mens T houghts : 
that doth bring Lies in favour: But a naturall, 
though corrupt Love, of the Lie it selfe. One 
of the later Schoole of the Grecians, examm- 
eth the matter, and is at a stand^ to thinke 
what should be in it, that men should love 
Lies; Where neither they make for Pleasure, 
as with Poets; Nor for Advantage, as with 

B 
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the Merchant; but for the Lies 
cannot tel l: This same Truths is a Naked, and 
daylight, that doth not shew, the Masques, 
and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the world, 
halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
Truth perhaps_cqme tp the price of a 

Pearle, that sheweth bes^ by da^;^: But it will 
not rise^Tq the price of a Diamond,^ or Carbun- 
clerthat sheweth best jn varied lights. A mix- 
ture Ota Lze doth ever adde Pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
Mens Mindes, Vaine Opinions, Flattering Hopes, 
P'alse valuations, Imaginations as one would, 
and the like; but it would leave the Mindes, of 
a Number of Men, poore shrunken Things; 
full of Melancholy, and Indisposition , and un- 
pieasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great Severity, called Poesle, Vhiuzn Deezno- 
num; because it filleth the Imagination, and 
yet it is, but with the shadow of a Lie, But it 
is not the T/V, that passeth through the Minde, 
but the Lie that sinketh in, and setleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, such as we spake of before. 
But howsoever these things are thus, in mens 
depravedTIudgements, and Affeeflions, yet Trjtth, 
which on ely doth judge it selfe, teacheth, that 
fheTnquTrie of which is the Love-making, 

or Wooing of it; The knowledge of Truths 
which is the Presence of it; and the Beleefe of 
Truths which is the Enioying of it; is the 
Soveraigne Good of humane Nature. The first 
Creature of God, in the workes of the Dayes, 
was the Light of the Sense; The last, was the 
Light of Reason; And his Sabbath Worke, 
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^ver since, is the Illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed Light, upon the Face, of the 
Master or Chaos ; Then he breathed Light, into 
the Face of Man; and still he breatheth and in- 
spireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. The 
Poet, that beautified the Se^ , that was other¬ 
wise inferiour to the rest, saith yet excellently 
well: It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, 
and to see ships tost upon the Sea: A pleasure 
to stand ht the window of a Castle, and to see a 
Battaile,*a7tdthe Advenhires thereof, below: But 
no pleasure is coinparable, to the standing, upon 
the vantage ground of Truth: ( A hill not to be 
commanded , and where the Ayre is alwaies 
cl^re and serene;) A nd to see the Br?vurs, and 
TVandrings, and Mists, and Teinpests, in the 
vale below: So alwaies, that this prospedl, be 
with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride. 
Certainly it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 
Mans Minde Move in Charitie, Rest in Provi- 
dcnce, and Turne upon the Poles of Truth. 

To passe from Theologicall, and Philosophi¬ 
cal! Trtith, to the Truth of civill Businesse; It 
will be acknowledged, even by those, that prac¬ 
tize it not, that cleare and Round dealing, is the 
Honour of Mans Nature; And that Mixture of 
Falshood, is like Allay in Coyne of Gold and 
Silver; which may make the Mctall worke the 
better, but it embaseth it. For these winding, 
and crooked courses, are the Goings of the Ser¬ 
pent ; which goeth basely upon the .belly, and 
not upon the Feet. There is no Vice, that doth 
so cover a Man wath Shame, as to be found 
fMse^ and perfidious. And therefore Moun- 

B2 
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iai£[ny saith prettily , when he enquired the rea¬ 
son, why the word of the should be such a 
Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge? Saith 
he. If it be 'well 'weighed^ To say that a )nan 
lieth.^ is as much to say^ as that he is brave to-^ 
'wards Gody and a Coward to'iuards Men, For 
a Tie faces God, and shrinkes from Man. Surely 
the Wick edn essc of Falshoo d, a nd Breach of 
faTth, cannot possibly be: so hij3^ HTv~cxp resscd, 
as irTlH^ ff shall be the last Peale^ to cajl the 
ludgernents oTT^oST^upon tiie Generations 
Men , It being'foT^gtold, that when Christ com- 
rneth, He shall notfinde Taith upon the Earth. 


II 

©f IBentl) 

M en feare Deaths as Children feare to goe 
in the darke: And as that Natural Feare 
in Children, is increased with Talcl*, so is the 
other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Deaths 
as the 'wa^es of sinnCy and Passage to another 
world, is Holy, and Religious ; But the Feare 
of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, is weake* 
Yet in Religious Meditations, there is some¬ 
times, Mixture of Vanitie, and of Superstition. 
You shal reade, in some of the Friars Books 
of Mortijication^ that a man should thinke 
with himselfc, what the Paine is, if he have 
but his Fingers end Pressed, or Tortured; And 
thereby imagine, what the Paines of Death are, 
when the whole Body, is corrupted and dis¬ 
solved ; when many times, Death passeth with 
Icssc paine, then the Torture of a Limme: 
For the most vitall parts, are not the quickest 
of Sense. And by him, that spake oncly as a 
Philosopher, and Naturall Man, it was well 
said; Pornfa Mortis magis terrety qud.m Mors 
ipsa. Groanes and Convulsions, and a disco- 
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loured Face, and Friends weeping, and Bla des, / 
and Obsequies, and the like, shew Death TeV- 
rible. It is worthy the observing, that there is 
no passion in the minde of man, so \veake|but 
it Mates, and Masters, the Fcare oi Death: 
And therefore Death, is no such terrible Ene- 
mie, when a man hath so many Attendants, 


about him, that can w i^ne the cqmljat ^ him. 
Revenge triumphs oyqv Death; Love slights it; 
Honour aspireth to it; Griefe flieth to it; Feare 
pre-occupateth it; Nay we reade, after Otho the 
Emperour had slaine himselfe, Pitty (which is 
the tenderest of Affeeflions) provoked many to 
die, out of meere compassion to their Soveraigne, 
and as the truest sort of Followers. Nay Seneca 
addes Nicenesse <Sr^ Society; Cogita qiia^n diii 
eadem feceris; Mori velle, non tantiim Font is, 
aut Miser, sed etiam Fastidiosus potest. A man 
would die, though he were neither valiant, nor 
miserable, onely upon a wearinesse tef doe the 
same thing, so oft over and over. It is no Icssc 
worthy to observe, how little Alteration, in good 
Spirits, the Approaches of Death make; For 
they appeare, to be the same Men, till the last 
Instant. Augustus CcBsar died in a Comple¬ 
ment ; Livia, Coniugtj nostri memor, vive dr* 
'nale. Tiberius in dissimulation; As Tacitus 
saith of him; lam Tiberium Vires, dr* Corpus, 
non Dissimulatio, deserebani. Vespasian in a 
lest; Sitting upon the Stoole, Utputo Deus fio. 
Galba with a Sentence; Feri, si ex re sitpopuli 
Romani; iiolding forth his Necke. Septimius 
Severus in dispatch; Adeste, si quid mihi re~ 
stat agendum. And the like. Certainly, the 
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^toikes bestowed too much cost upon Deaths 
and by their great preparations, made it ap- 
pe^i^e more fearefull. Better saith he, Qui Fi- 
nem VitcB extremum inter Munera pofiat Na¬ 
tures, It is as Naturall to die, as to be borne; 
And to a little Infant, perhaps, the one, is as 
painfull, as the other. He that dies in an earn¬ 
est Pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
Bloud ; wh(|^ for the time, scarce feeles the 
Hurt; And therefore,, a Minde fixt, and bent 
upon somewhat, that is good, doth avert the 
Dolors of Death : But above all, belceve it, the 
sweetest Canticle is. Nunc di?nittis ; when a 
Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expe<5Ia- 
tions. Death hath this also; That it openeth 
the Gate, to good Fame, and extinguisheth 
Envie. 

- Extinilus amabitur idem. 



Ill 


^nits tn Ifleli'gion 

jDET^TGTOM being the chiefe Band, of hu- 
^ ^ mane Society, it is a happy thing, when it 
selfe, is well contained, within the true Band of 
Unity. The Quarrels, and Divisions about Re-- 
lij^ion^ were Kvils unknowne to the Heathen. 
The Reason was, because the Relij^ion of the 
Heathen, consisted rather in Rites and Cere- 
moni^ ; then in any constant Beleefe. For you 
may imagine, what kinde of Faith theirs was, 
when the chiefe Ddflors,^and Fathers of their 
Church, were the Po ct§. But the true God hath 
this is^> leo^ous (M,- And 

sp^ke, ’ak l>he M 

t\iG Church; ^hoj^lU^thc ^iffftsj^ereo/; ithat 
the Rounds; And •what the Meanes? 

Rhe Emits of Unity (next unto the well 
Pleasing of God, which is All in All) arc two; 
The One, towards those, that are •without the 
Church; The Other, towards those, that are 
•within. For the Former; It is certaine, that 


Heresie^ and Schismes, are of all others, the 
greatest scandals ^ yea more then Corruption of 



Manners. ' For as in the Naturall Body, a 
Wound or Solution of Continuity, is worse then 
a Corrupt Humor; So in the SpiriUiall. So that 
iijthing, doth so much keepe Men out of the 
Church, and drive Men out of the Church, as 
Breach of Unity: And therefore, whomsoever it 
commcth to that passe, that one saith, Ecce m 
Descrto; Another saith, Ecce in penctralibus; 
That is, when some Men sceke Christ, in the 
Conventicles of Heretikes, and others, in an 
^5ut\v;j.rTTace of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in Mens Fares, exire^ 

Goc 7iot ont. The Do<flor of the Gentiles (the 
Pri^riety of whose Vocation, drew him to have 
a speciall care of those ivithout) saith; 1/ an 
Heathen coitte iuy a7id Jtearc you speake 'with 
sever all To?tgnes^ IVill he not say that you are 
77iad? And certainly, it is little better, when 
Atheists, and prophane Persons, do heare of so 
man)» Discordant, and Contrary Opinions in Re-‘ 
ligiojt; It doth avert them from the Church, and 
maketh them. To sit do'wne in the chaire of the ^ 
Scorners. It is but a light Thing, to be Vouched 
in so Serious a Matter, but yet it expresseth well 
the Deformity. There is a Master of Scoffing; 
that in his Catalogue of Books, of a falgned 
Library, sets Downe this Title of a Booke; The 
morris dan nee of Heretikes, For indeed, every 
Sc<f\ of them, hath a Divers Posture, or Cringe 
by themselves, which cannot but Move Derision, 
in Worldlings, and Depraved Politickds f* who 
arc apt to contemne Holy Things. 

As for the Fruit ioivaf'ds those that are . 
within; It is Peace; which containeth infinite j 



I Blessings: It establishcth Faith; It kindlcth 
} Charity; The outward Peace of the Church, Dis- 
> tilleth into Peace of Conscience ; And it turneth 
I the Labours, of Writing, and Reading of Ccxf- 
t troversies, into Treaties of Mortification, and 
Devotion. • T 

Concerning the Bounds of Unity; The true 
Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. There 
appeare to be two extremes. For to certaine 
Zelants all Speech of Pacification is odious. A 
it peacey lehuf What hast thou to doe,-with 
peace? tunic thee behinde nic. Peace is not the 
Matter, but Following and Party. Contrariwise, 
certaine Laodiceans. and Luke-warme Persons, 
thinke they may accommodate Points of RelP 
gioHy by Middle Waies, and taking part of both ; 
^And witty Reconcilements^ As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man. 
Both these Extremes are to be avoyded; which 
will be done, if the Le^aguc of Christians, penned 
by our Saviour himselfe, were in the two crossed 
Clauses thereof, soundly and plainly expounded; 
He that is not with us^ is against us: And 
againe; He that is not against uSj is with us: 
That is, if the Points Fundamental! and of Sub¬ 
stance in Religion^ were truly discerned and dis¬ 
tinguished, from Points not meerely of Faith, but 
of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This is a 
Thing, may seeme to many, a Matter triviall, 
and done already: But if it were done Icssc par- 
tj^ly, it would be embraced more generally. 

Of this I mAy give onely this Advice, accord- 
ing to my small Modell. Men ought to'^TaUc 
hee^, of rending Gods Church, by two kinds of 
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Controversies. The one is, when the Matter of 
the Point controverted, is too small and light, 
not worth the Heat, and Strife about it, kindled 
o-iely by Contradiction. For, as it is noted by 
one of the Fathers ; Christs Coat^ indeed, had no 
sea me: But the Churches Vesture 'was of divers 
colout's; whereupon he saith, In veste varietas 
sit, Scissura non sit; They be t\yo Things, Unity, 
and Uniformity , The^otTicr^ s, when the Matter 
of the Point Controverted is great; but it is driven 
to an,over-great Subtilty, and Obscurity: So that 
it becommeth a Thing, rather Ingenious, then 
Substantial!. A man that is of ludgement and 
understanding, shall sometimes heare Ignorant 
Men differ, and know well within himselfe, that 
those which so differ, meanc one thing, and yet 
they themselves would never agree. And if it 
come so to passe, in that distance of ludgement, 
which is betweene Man and Man ; Shall wee not 
thinke, that God above, that knowes the Heart, 
doth(not^discerne, that fraile Men, in some of 
their ContradiClions, intend the same thing; and 
accepteth of both? The Nature of such Contro¬ 
versies is excellently expressed, by Paul, in 
the Warning and Precept, that he giveth, con¬ 
cerning the same, Deinta profanas vocum Novi'- 
tales, Oppos it tones falsi Noininis S dent ice. 
Men create Oppositions, which arc not; And put 
them into new termes, so fixed, as whereas the 
Meaning ought to governe the Terme, the Terme 
in effeCl governeth the Meaning, There be also 
two false Peaces, or Unities; Thti one, when the 
Peace is grounded, but upon an implicite ignor¬ 
ance; For all Colours will agree in the Darke: 
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The other, when it is peeced up, upon a diredl 
Admission of Contraries, in Fundamental! Points. 
For Truth and Falshood, in such things, are like 
the Iron and Clay^ ui the toes of NabucadnezoM^s 
Image; They may Cleave, but they will not 
Incorporate. 

Concerning the Meanes of procuring Unity; 
Men must beware, that in the Procuring, or 
Muniting, of Religious Unity^ they doe not Dis¬ 
solve and Deface the Lawes of Charity, and of 
humane Society. There be two Swords arr^ongst 
Christians; the Spirituall, and Temporall; And 
both have their due Office, and place, in the 
maintenance of Religion, But we may not take 
up the Third sword, which is Mahomets Sword, 
or like unto it; That is, to propagate Religion^ 
by Warrs, or by Sanguinary Persecutions, to force 
Consciences ; except it be in cases of Overt Scan¬ 
dal!, Blasphemy, or Intermixture of Ihacflize, 
against the State; Much lesse to Nourish Sedi¬ 
tions ; To Authorize Conspiracies and Rebellions; 
To put the Sword into the Peoples Hands; And 
the like; 7’cnding to the Subversion of all Gov¬ 
ernment, which is the Ordinance of God, For 
this is, but to dash the first Tablp, against the 
Second; And so m^ons[der jVlen as Christians, 
as we forget tfiat they, are Men. ^liiTcretius the 
Poet, when he beheld the A<ii of Agamemnonf 
that could endure the Sacrificing of his owne 
Daughter, exclaimed; 

Tantum Relltgio pot nit suadere malar um. 

What would he have said, if he had knowne of 
the Massacre in Fran ccj or the Powder Treason 
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of England? He would have beene, Seven times 
more Epicure and Atheist, then he was. For as 
the temporall Sword, is to bee drawne, with 
giCat circumspe6lion, in Cases of Religioyt; So 
it is a thing monstrous, to put it into the hands of 
the Common People. Let that bee left unto the 
Anabaptists, and other Furies. It was great 
lUasphemy, when the Devill said ; I 'will ascendy 
and be like the Highest; But it is greater Blas¬ 
phemy, to personate God, and bring him in say¬ 
ing ;•*/ luill descend^ and be like the Prince of 
Darknesse; And what is it better, to make the 
cause of Religion^ to descend, to the cruell and 
execrable Aclions, of Murthcring Princes, But¬ 
chery of People, and Subversion of States, and 
Governments? Surely, this is to bring Downe the 
Holy Ghost, in stead of the Liknesse of a Dove, 
in the Shape of a Vulture, or Raven: And to set, 
out of the Barkc of a Christian Church, a Flagge 
of a Barque of Pirats, and Assassins. Ther- 
forc it is most necessary, that the Church by 
Dodlrine and Decree; Princes by their Sword; 
And all Learnings, both Christian and Morall, as 
by their Mercury Rod ; Doe Damne and send to 
Hell, for cvcTvtliose FaC\s and Opinions, tend¬ 
ing to the Support of the same; As hath beene 
already in good part done. Surely in Counsels, 
Concerning/vV//g;Vv/, that Counsel of the Apostle 
would be prefixed ; Ira hominis non implet lus^ ' 
iiciam Dei, And it was a notable Observation, 
of a wise Father, And no lessc ingenuously con¬ 
fessed ; That thosey which held lind perswadedy 
pressure of Consciences^ were commonly inter- 
essed therifty the ms e Ives ^ for their owne ends. 
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lUcbEnge 

7^EVIZI\OIil is a kinde of Wilde Justice; 
^ which the more IVIans Nature runs to,-the 
more ouj^ht Law to w'ced it out. For as for the 
first Wron^, it doth but offend the Law; but the 
Rei^cn^e of that wroi\g, putteth the Law out of 
Office. Certainly, in taking A Man is 

but even with his Xunemy; 15ut in passing it 
over, he is Superiour ; For it is a Princes part to 
Pardon. And Siilo?}ioti^ I am sure, saith, Jt is 
tile i^^lory of a Alan to passe by an oJjTejice. That 
which is past, is gt>ne, and IrrevocaVjle; And 
wise Men have Knough to doe, with things pre¬ 
sent, and to come: Therefore, they doe but trifle 
with themselves, that labour in j^ast matters. 
There is no man, doth a wrong, for the wrongs 
sake; But therby to purchase himselfc, I’rofit, 
or Pleasure, or Xionour, or the like. 'rherfore 
why should I be angry with a Man, for loving 
himselfe better then mee? And if any Man 
should doe wrcftig, mcerely out of ill nature, why? 
yet it is but like the Thorn, or Bryar, which 
prick, and scratch, because tlicy can doc no 
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other. The most Tolerable Sort of Revenge^ is 
for those wrongs which there is no Law to reme¬ 
dy: But then, let a man take heed, the Revenge 
be *^ch, as there is no law to punish: Else, a 
Mans Enemy, is still before hand, And it is two 
for one. Some, when they take Revenge^ are 
Desirous the party should know, whence it com- 
meth: This is the more Generous. For the De¬ 
light seemeth to be, not so much in doing the 
Hurt, as in Making the Party repent: But Base 

and Crafty Cowards, are like the Airow, that 

^ '''' * _ ' 

llyctlain. the Darke. Cosmus Duke of Florenccy 
had a Desperate Saying, against Perfidious or 
NcgleCiing Friends, as if those wrongs were un- 
]>ardonablc: You shall reade (saith he) that 
are cinnmanded (0 forgive our Encfnies; RuA 
you ne^fcr read^ that wee are commanded, ta 
forgive our Friends, But yet the Spirit of lobj'^ 
was in a better tune; Shall wee (saith he) take 
good at Gods Hands, and not be coiitent to take 
evill also I And so of Friends in a proportion. 
This is ^rtaine; That a Man that studieth AV- 
I'enge, keepe.^,lii^ ownc Wounds greene, which 
otherwise would healc, and doe well. Publique 
Re7>enges, are, for the most part, Fortunate; As 
that for the Death of Ctcsar; For the Death of 
Pertinax; for the Death of Henry the Third of 
France; And many more. But in private Re- 
7'enges it is not so. Nay rather, Vindicative 
]\Tsons live the Life of ^^’itches; who as they 
are Mischievous, So end they Infortunate. 
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I T was an high speech of Seneca, (after the 
manner of the Stoickes) 'J'hat the ^ood things, 
'Zi/hich beiong^ to Prosperity, are to be to is bed; 
but the good things, that belong to Aduersity, 
are to be admired. Bona Rerum Sccundaruzn, 
Optabiliaj Adz-fersarum, HIirabilia. Certainly 

if Miracles, be the Command over Nature, they 
appeare most in Adversity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his, then the other, (much too high for 
a Heathen) // is true greatnesse, to hq^e in one, 
the Frailty oj^ a HI an, is* the Sector it i^ of a God. 
Ver^ magnum, habere Fragititatem Ilofninis, 
Sectiritatem L>ei. This would have done better 
in Poesy; where Transcendences are more al¬ 
lowed. And the Poets indeed, have beene busy*' 
with it; For it is, in effecfl, the thing, which is 
figured in that Strange Fielion, of the Ancient 
Poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery; 
Nay, and to have some approach, to the State 
of a Christian: That Hercules, when hee went 
to unbinde Prometheus, (by whom Humane Na¬ 
ture is represented) sailed the length q/the great 
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Oc£a?iy i7i a7i KartheTt Pot, or Pitcher: Lively 
describing Christian Resolution ; that sailcth, in 
the fraile Barkc of the Flesh, thoroy^he Waves 
of the World. But to speake in a Meanc. The 
Vertue of Prosperitie, is Temperance ; The Ver- 
tue of Adversity, is Fortitude: which in Morals 
is the more Heroicall Vertue. P7'ospe7dty is the 
151cssing of the Old Testament ; Adversity is 
the Blessing of the New; which carrieth the 
greater Benedidfion, and the Clearer Revelation 
of (jods I;avour. Yet, even in the old Testa¬ 
ment, if you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall 
heare as many Herselike Ayres, as Carols: And 
the Bencill of the holy Ghost, hath laboured 
more, in describing, the Afflictions of loh, then 
the Felicities of Sa/o77io7i. Prosperity is not 
without many Feares and Distastes; And Ad- 
ve7'siiy is not without Comforts and Hopes. 
Wee sec in Needle-workes, and Imbroideries, It 
is more pleasing, to have a Lively Worke, upon 
a Sad and Solemne Ground; then to have a 
Darke and Melancholy Worke, upon a Light¬ 
some Ground: ludge therforc, of the Pleasure 
of the Heart, by the Pleasure of the Kye. Cer¬ 
tainly, XT^rtue is like pretious Odours, most fra¬ 
grant, when they arc incensed, or crushed: For 
Pfvspcrity doth best discoveF Vice; But Ad- 
ve7‘sity doth best discover Vertue. 
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Oi Simulation anH lEJissimulatfon 

^/SS7Af(/AA TION is but a faint kind of 
Policy, or Wisdome ; For it asketh a stronj^ 
Wit, and a strong Heart, to know, when to tell 
Truth, and to doc it. Therforc it is the weaker 
Sort of Politicks, that are the great Dissemblers. 

'Facitus saith ; Fi'i'ia sorted 'Zi>elly 'ivith ttie 
Arts oj" her F£7isba?id<f cir» Uissi?HnlatioH oj" her 
Sonne: Attributing Arts or Policy \.ci A ity^ustiis^ 
and dissimulation to 'Fiberius. And againe, 
when I^fucianus encourageth Pespasiany to take 
Arms against VitellittSy he saith ; IVc rise noty 
at^ainst the Piercitii^ Iiid^mcnt oP A ui^uslitSy 
nor the Ex^ireme Caution or Closenesse of 'Fibe- 
\"ius. These Properties of Arts or Policyy and 
I dissimulation or Closenesse, are indeed Habits 
and Faculties, sevcrall, and to be distinguished. 
For if a Man, have that Penetration of ludg- 
ment, as he can discerne, what Things are to be 
laid open, and what to be secretted, and what to 
be shewed at Halfe lights, and to whom, and 
when, (which indeed are Arts of State, and vYrts 
of I.ifc, as Facitus well callcth them) to him, 
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H^ibit of Dissimulation^ is a Hindcrance, and'ei 
Poorenessc. But if a Man cannot obtaine to 
that 'Vidgmcnt, then it is left to him, generally, 
to be Close, and a Dissc7nblcr. For where a 
Man cannot choose, or vary in Particulars, there 
it is good to take the safest and wariest Way in 
gencrall; Like the Going softly by one that can¬ 
not well see. Certainly the ablest Men, that 
ever were, have had all an Opennesse, and 
Francknesse of dealing; And a name of Cer 
tainty, ahli Veracity; But then they were like 
Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell 
passing well, when to stop, or turner And at 
such times, when they thought the Case indeed, 
required Dissiynuhition^ if then they used it, it 
came to passe, that the former Opinion, spred 
abroad of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing, made them almost Invisible. 

There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
Vailing of a Mans Selfe. The first Closenesses 
Reservation^ and Sccrecj/; when a Man leaveth 
himselfe without Observation, or without Hold 
to be taken, what he is. The second Dissimu- 
latioHy in the A\s:-ative; when a man lets fall 
Signes, and Arguments, that he is not, that he is. 
And tlie third Simulation^ in the Affinnative; 
when a Man industriously, and expressely, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy: It is indeed, 
the Vertue of a Confessour; And assuredly, the 
Secret Man, heareth many Confessions ; For who 
will open himselfe, to a Blab or a Ikibler? But 
if a Man be thought Secret^ it inviteth Disco- 
verie; As the more Close Aire, sucketh in the 
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more Open: And as in Confession, the Revcvil- 
ing is not for worldly use, but for the Ease of a 
Mans Heart, so Secret Men come to the Know¬ 
ledge of Many Things, in that kinde; while 
Men rather discharge their Mindcs, then impart 
their ]\Iindes. In few words, Mysteries are due 
to Secrecy. *■ Besides (to say Truth) Nakednesse 
is uncomely, as well in Minde, as Body; and it 
addeth no small Reverence, to Mens Manners, 
and A^Iions, if they be not altogether Open. As 
for Talkers and Futile I’ersons, they arc com¬ 
monly V'aine, and Credulous withall. For He 
that talketh, what he knoweth, will also talke, 
what he knoweth not. Thcrforc set it downe: 
'J'hat an Habit of Seerecyy is both J\ditieky and 
Morait. And in this Part, it is good, that a 
Mans Face, give his Tongue, leave to Speake. 
For the Discovery, of a Mans Selfe, by the Tracis 
of his Countenance, is a great Weaknesse, and 
Betraying; By how much, it is many times, 
more marked and beleevcd, then a Mans words. 

For the Second, which is Dissinntlation. It 
followeth many times upon Secrecy^ by a neces¬ 
sity: So that, he that will be Secret^ must be a 
Dissembler^ in some degree. For Men arc too 
cunning, to suffer a .Man, to keepc an indifferent 
carriage, betweene both, and to be Secret^ with¬ 
out Swaying the liallance, on either side. They 
will so beset a man with Questions, and draw 
him on, and pickc it out of him, that without an 
absurd Silence, he must shew an Inclination, 
one way; Or if he doe not, they will gather as 
much by his Silence, as by his Speech. As 
for Ec^uivocations, or Oraculous Speeches, they 
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cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
sccrctj except he give himselfe a little Scope of 
Dissimulation; which is, as it w'cre, but the 
Skirti^or Trainc of Sccrccy. 

liut for the third Degree, which is Sii7tuld- 
fio/i, and false Profession; That I hold more 
culpable, and lessc politicke; except it be in 
groat and rare Matters. And therefore a genc- 
rall Custoine of Sbfiidation (which is this last 
Degree) is a Vice, rising, either of a naturajl 
Falsenes§c, or Fearcfulnesse ; Or of a Minde, 
that hath some maine Faults; which because a 
man must needs disguise, it maketh hirn prac¬ 
tise Simulation^ in other things, lest his Hand 
should be out of urc. 

The great Advantay^cs of Simulation and 
Dissimulation arc three. First to lay asleepe 
Opposition, and to Surprize. For where a Mans 
Intentions, arc published, it is an Alarum, to 
call up, all that arc against them. The second 
is, to reserve to a Mans Selfe, a faire Retreat: 
For if a man engage himselfe, by a manifest De¬ 
claration, he must goe through, or take a Fall. 
The third is, the better to discover the Minde of 
another. " For to him that opens himselfe, Men 
w ill hardly shew themselves adverse; but will 
(faire) let him goe on, and tume their Freedomc 
of Speech, to Freedomc of thought. And there 
ft^rc, it is a good shrew'd Proverbe of the Span 
iard; Toll a lyCy and Jittde a Troth, As if there 
were no way of Discovery, but by SJmulation, 
There be also three Disadvantay^eSy to set it 
even. The That Simulation and Dissimu¬ 
lation^ commonly carry with them, a Shew of 
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Fearfulnesse, which in any Busincssc, cloth 
spoilc the Feathers, of round flyin,^ up to fhe 
Mark. The second, that it pusleth <S: per- 
plexeth the Cdhccits of many; that pci^haps 
would otherwise co-operate with him ; and 
makes a Man walkc, almost alone, to his owne 
Ends. The third^ and greatest is, that it de- 
priveth a Man, of one, of tlie most principall 
Instruments for A<51;ion ; which is I'rust and 
Helccft. The best Composition, and Tempera¬ 
ture is, to have Opt')uicsse in Fame and Oj):- 
nion; Secrecy in Habit; DissiniulatiO}! in see.- 
sonablc use ; And a Power to faigne, if there be 
no Remedy. 
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'"T^HE loyes of Parents arc Secret; And so 
JL are their Ciriefes, and Feares: They cannot 
litter the one; Nor they will not utter the other. 
Ch^ildrcfi sweeten Labours j But they make Mis¬ 
fortunes more bitter; They increase the Cares 
of Life; Init they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Ocath. The Perpetuity by Generation is com¬ 
mon to lieasts ; lUit Memory, Merit, and Noble 
workes, arc proper to Men: And surely a Man 
shall see, the Noblest workes, and Foundations, 
have procceLTcd from ChU(i(css£ Mens which 
have sought to expresse the Images of their 
Minds; where those of their Bodies hav’c failed: 
So the care of Posterity, is most in them, that 
have no Posterity. They that are the first Rais¬ 
ers of their Houses, arc most Indulgent towards 
their C/tiidrenj Beholding them, as the Contin¬ 
uance, not only of their kinde, but of their 
Workc; And so both ChildreUy and Creatures. 

The difference in Affeiflion, of Parcfits., to¬ 
wards their scvcrall Children^ is many times 
uncqiiall; And sometimes unworthy ; Especially 
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in ilie fnoiher; As Salomon saith; A wise sonne 
7rioyccih the Fathef'j bi^t an 7iHg7'dcioHS sonne 
shames the JMothef', A Man shatf see, wlicre 
there is a House full of Childretty one or Two, of 
the Eldest, respect ted, and the Youngest made 
wantons ; But in the middest, some that are, as it 
were forgotten, who, many times, neverthelessc, 
prove the best. The Illibcralitie of Parents^ in 
allowance towards their Childre?!^ is an harme- 
full Errour; Makes them base; Acquaints them 
with Shifts; Makes them sort with nieane Com¬ 
pany ; And makes them surfet more, when they 
come to Plenty: And therefore, the Proofe is 
best, when Men keepc their Authority towards 
their Children^ but not their Purse. Men have 
a foolish manner (both Parents^ and Schoolc- 
masters, and Serv^^s) in creating and breeding 
an Emulation between Brothers, during Chiid- 
hoody which many times sorteth to Discord, 
when they are Men; And disturbeth Families, 
The Italians make little difference bctwecnc 
Children^ and Nephewes, or ncere Kinsfolkcs; 
But so they be of the Lurnpe, they care not, 
though they passe not through their owne Body. 
And, to say Truth, in Nature, it is much a like 
matter; In so mucli, that wc see a Nephew, 
sometimes, rcscmblcth an Uncle, or a Kinsman, 
more then his owne Pare^it; As the Bloud hap¬ 
pens. Let Parents choose betimes, the Voca¬ 
tions, and Courses, they mcanc their Children 
should take; For then they arc most flexible; 
And let them not too much apply themselves, to 
the Disposition of their Children^ as thinking 
they will take best to that, which they have 
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^most Mindc to. It is true, that if the Affe<nion 
or Aptncsse of the Children^ be Extraordinary, 
then it is good, not to crosse it; But generally, \ 
the^Prcccpt is good; Optimum elige, suaue j 

/(Xcile illud facict Consuetudo, Younger Bro¬ 
thers are commonly Fortunate, but seldome or 
never, where the Elder are disinherited. 
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She thinke her Husband Wise; which She 
will never doe, if She finde him Icalous, 
are young Mens Mistresses; Companions for 
middle Age; and old Mens Nurses. So as a 
Man may have a (^uarrcll^to marry, when he 
will. But yet, lie was reputed one of the wise 
Men, that made Answer to the Question ; When 
a Man should marry? A young Ma?i not yet, an 
Elder Man not at all. It is often scene, that 
bad Husbands, have very good Wivesj whether 
it be, that it rayseth the Pnee of their Husbands 
Kindnesse, when it comes; Or that the IVHes 
take a Pride, in their Patience. But this never 
failes, if the bad Ht^sbands were of their owne 
choosing, against their Friends consent; For 
then, they will be sure, to make good their owne 
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^*^HERE be none of the AJ^e^ions, which have 
i bcene noted to fascinate, or bewitch, but 
and Kniy, They both have vehement 
wishes; They frame themselves readily into 
Imaginations, and Suggestions; And they come 
easily into the Eye ; especially upon the presence 
of the Obiecfls; which are the Points, that corv- 
duce to Fascination, if any such Thing there be. 
We see likewise, the Scripture caileth Knvy, 
An Eye: And the Astrologers, call the 

cvill Influences of the Starrs, Evill Aspens/ So 
that still, there seemeth to be acknowledged, in 
the A(fl of Emyy an Eiaculation, or Irradiation 
of the Eye. Nay some have beene so curious, 
as to note, that the Times, when the Stroke, or 
I'crcussion of an Envious Eye doth most hurt, 
are, when the Party envied is beheld in Glory, 
or Triumph ; For that sets an Edge upon Enay; 
And besides, at such times, the Ji^irits of the 
A’ rson Envied^ doe come forth, most into the 
outward Parts, and so meet the Plow. 

Put leaving these Curiosities, (though not 
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unworthy, to be thought on, in fit place,) wcf' 
will handle, what Persons are apt to Eniy 
others; What persons are 7nost SubieP to he 
Kjivied themselves; And, What zs the Dlffer- 
efice between Pabllque^ andprEate Kn^y. 

A man, that hath no vertuc in himsclfc, ever 
envieth Vertue in others. For Mens Mindcs, 
will cither feed upon their ownc Good, or upon 
others Evill; And who wanteth tlie one, wil 
prey upon the other; And who so is out of Hope 
to attaine to anothers Vertue, will sccke to come 
at even hand, by Depressing an others Fortune. 

A man that is Busy, and Inquisitive, is com¬ 
monly Envious: For to know much of other 
Mens Matters, cannot be, because all that Adoc 
may concerne his owne Estate: Thcrforc it must 
needs be, that he taketh a kinde of plaie-plea- 
surCj in looking upon the Fortunes of others; 
Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
nesse, findc much matter for Id^ny, For Enzy 
is a Gadding Passion, and vvalketh the Streets, 
and doth not kcepc home; E'ozi est curiosus^ 
quin idem sit malevolus. 

Men of Noble birth, arc noted, to be envious 
towards New Men, when they rise. For the 
distance is altered; And it is like a deceipt of 
the Eye, that when others come on, they thinke 
themselves goe backc. 

Deformed Persons, and Eunuches, and Old 
Men, and Bastards, are Envious: For he that 
cannot possibly mend his owne case, will doc 
what he can to impaire anothers; Except, these 
Dcfecfls light, upon a very brave, and Ileroicall 
Nature; which thinketh to make his Nnturall 
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Wants, part of his Honour: In that it should be 
baid, that an Eunuch, or a Lame Man, did such 
great Matters ; Affecfting the Honour of a Mira¬ 
cle ; ,as it was in Nurs es the Eunuch, and A^e- 
sjlaus, and Tmnberliuies, that were Lame men. 

The same, is the Case of Men, that rise after 
Calamities, and Misfortunes; For they are, as 
Men fallen out with the times; And thinke 
other Mens Harmes, a Redemption, of their 
owne Sufferings. 

They, that desire to excell in too many Mat¬ 
ters, out of Levity, and Vaine glory, are ever 
Nfivious; For they cannot want work^ It being 
impossible, but many, in some one of those 
Things, should surpasse them. Which was the 
Charaefter of Adrian the Emperour, that mor¬ 
tally Envied Poets^ and Painters^ and Artificer's^ 
in Works, wherein he had a vcine to excelL 

Lastly, neare Kinsfolks, and Fellowes in Of¬ 
fice, and those that have beene bred together, 
are more apt to Envy their Equals, when they 
arc raised. For it doth upbraid unto them, 
their owne Fortunes; And pointeth at them, and 
commeth oftner into their remembrance, and in- 
curreth likewise more into the note of others: 
And E/ny ever redoubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Cains Envy^ was the more vile, and 
Malignant, towards his brother Adel; Because, 
when his Sacrifice was better accepted, there 
was no Body to lookc on. Thus much for those 
that are apt to Plnvy, 

Concerning those that are more^or lesse sub- 
ieft to Envy: First, Persons of eminent Vertue, 
when they arc advanced, are lesse envied. For 
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tlieir Fortune secmeth but due unto them; and 
no man Envieth the Payment of a Debt, buL 
Rewards, and Liberality rather. Againe, En^y 
is ever ioyncd, with the Comparing of a J Ians 
Selfe; And where there is no Comparison, no 
Eniy; And therfore Kings, are not envied^ but 
by Kings. Neverthelesse, it is to be noted, that 
unworthy Persons, arc most envied^ at their first 
comming in, and afterwards overcome it better; 
wheras contrariwise, Persons of Worth, and 
Merit, are most envied^ when their Fortune con- 
tinueth long. For by that time, though their 
V'ertue be the same, yet it hath not tlie same 
Lnsire; For fresh Men grow up, that darken it. 

of Noble Bloud, are lesse in 

t heir Rising : For it seemeth, but Right, done to 
their Birth. Besides, there seemeth not much 
added to their Fortune; And Envy is as the 
Sunne Beames, that beat hotter, upon a Bank 
or steepe rising Ground; then upon a Flat, 
And for the same reason, those that arc ad¬ 
vanced by degrees, arc lesse envied^ then those 
that are advanced suddainly, and p'jr salium. 

Those that have ioyned with their Honour, 
great Travels, Cares, or Perills, are lesse subieel 
to Emy. For Men thinke, that they earne 
their Honours hardly, and pitty them some¬ 
times; And Pittyy ever healeth Envy: Where¬ 
fore, you shall observe that the more deepc, and 
sober sort of Politique persons, in their Great- 
nesse, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a 
Life they lead; Chanting a Quanta patimur. 
Not that they fecle it so, but oncly to abate the 
Edge of Envy. But this is to be understood, of 
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B^lsinesse, that is laid upon Men, and not such 
as they call unto themselves. For Nothing in¬ 
crease^ Knify more, then an unnecessary, and 
Ambitious Ingrossing of Businesse. And no¬ 
thing doth extinguish Knvy more, then for a 
great Person, to preserve all other inferiour Of¬ 
ficers, in their full Rights, and Preheminences, 
of their Places. For by that meanes, there be 
so many Skreenes betweene him, and Envy. 

Above all, those arc most subiecfl to Envy^ 
which carhy the Greatnesse of their Fortunes, in 
an insolent and proud Manner: Being never 
well, but while they are shewing, how great 
they are. Either by outward Pompe, or by Tri¬ 
umphing over all Opposition, or Competition; 
whereas Wise men will rather doe sacrifice to 
Eniy; in suffering themselves, sometimes of 
purpose to be crost, and overborne in things, that 
doc not much conccrnc them. Notwithstanding, 
so much is true; That the Carriage of Great¬ 
nesse, in a plaine and open manner (so it be 
without Arrogancy, and Vainc glory) doth draw 
lessc Emy, then if it be in a more crafty, and 
cunning fashion. For in that course, a iVIan 
doth but disavow Fortune; And seemeth to be 
conscious, of his ownc want in worth; And doth 
but teach others to Envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this Part; A? we said in 
the beginning, that the A<fl of Etny, had some- 
w'hat in it, of IVi/ckcm/f; so there is no other 
Cure of Emyy but the cure of And 

that is, to remove the Eot (as they call it) & to 
lay it upon another. For which purpose, the 
jviscr Sort of great Persons, bring in ever .upon 

V- " ' p 
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the Stage, some Body, upon whom to dci\ve 
the that would come upon themselves; 

Sometimes upon Ministers, and Servants Some¬ 
times upon Colleagues and Associates; and the 
like; And for that turne, there arc never want¬ 
ing, some Persons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who so they may have Power, and 
Businesse, will take it at any Cost. 

Now to speake of Publique Envy. There is 
yet some good in Publique Emy; whereas in 
Private^ there is none. For Publique Etny is 
as an Ostra ci svzc^ that eclipseth Men, when they 
grow too great. And therefore it is a liridle 
also to Great Ones, to kcepe them within 
Bounds. 

This Envy^ being in the Latme word In'zn’- 
dia, goeth in the Moderne languages, by the 
name of Discontentmeut: Of which wc shall 
speake in handling Sedition, It is a disease, in 
a State, like to Infection. For as Infeddion, 
spreadeth upon that, which is sound, and taint- 
eth it; So when Envy^ is gotten once into a 
State, it traduceth even the best Adlions there¬ 
of, and turncth them into an ill Odour. And 
therefore, there is little won by intermingling of 
plausible Addions. For that doth argue, but a 
TVeaknesse, and Fcare of En7y, which hurteth 
so much the more, as it is likewise usuall in /;/- 
fe6lions; which if you feare them, you call them 
upon you. 

This publique Envy^ seemeth to beat chiefly, 
upon principall Officers, or Ministers, rather 
then upon Kings, & Estates themselves. But 
this is a sure Rule, that if the Envy upon the 
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Mi j^istcr, be great, when the cause of it, in him, is 
smal; or if the Efizfy be generall, in a manner, 
upon all the Ministers of an Estate; then the 
Knvy (though hidden) is truly upon the State 
it selfc. And so much of pubiike enijy or dis¬ 
contentment, Sl the difference therof from E/'i- 
'luiie limy, which was handled in the first place, 
Wc will adde this, in generall, touching the 
Af fectati on of E^izyj that of all other Affeeftions, 
it is the most i mport un(*f and continuall. For of 
oiher ^IJpeHionSyiherc is occasion giv^en, but now 
and then: And therefore, it was well said, Itrvi- 
dill festos dies non agit. For it is ever woriemg 
upon some, or other. And it is also noted, that 
Eove and Envy, doe make a man pine, which 
other Affeeftions doe not; because they are not 
so continualL It is also the vilest Affedlion, 
and the most depraved; For which cause, it is 
the proper Attribute, of the Devill, who is called; 
The Envious Alan, that sovjeth tares amongst 
the ivheat by night. As it alwayes commeth to 
passe, that Envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
darke; And to the preiudicc of good things, 
such as is the Wheat, 
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T he Stage is more beholding to Love^ then 
the Life of Man. For as to the Stage, 
J^ 07 fc is ever matter of Comedies, and now and 
then of Tragedies: But in Life, it doth much 
mischiefe: Sometimes like a Syren; Sometimes 
like a Fitry, You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy Persons, (whereof the 
memory remaincth, either Ancient or Recent) 
there is not One, that hath beene transported, 
to the mad degree of Love: which shewes, that 
great Spirits, and great Businesse, doc kcepe out 
this weake Passion. You must except, never- 
thelesse, Marcus Anto^ius the ha^ I'artncr c f 
the Empire of Rome; 'and Appius^laudius the 
lyeceminr^ and Law-giver: Whereof the former, 
was indeed a Voluptuous Man, and Inordinate; 
but the latter, was an Austere, and wise man: 
Aitd therefore it seemes (though rarely) that 
can finde entrance, not only into an open 
HeaHt; t)ut aWo into a Heart well fortified; 
watch^e not well kept. It is a poord|Sayiivg of 
Epic^usj^ Satis mayyium Alter Altcri 2 he a- 
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trii^n sumus: As if Man, made for the contem¬ 
plation of Heaven, and all Noble Obiecfts, should 
doe nothing, but kneele before a little Idoll, and 
make hfmselfc subie(5\, thou gh no t of the Mo uth 
(as Beasts are) yet of the”^E>^; which was given 
him for higher Purposes. It is a strange Thing, 
to note the Excesse of this Passion; And how it 
braves, the Nature, and value of things; by this, 
that the Speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole^ is 
comely in nothing, but in Love, Neither is it 
mccrely in J^he Phrase ; For whereas it hath beenc 
well said, that the Arch-flattercr, with whom all 
the petty Flatterers liave Intelligence^ is a Mans 
Selfc; Certainly, the Lover is more. For there 
was never Proud Man, thought so absurdly well 
of himselfe, as the Loiter doth of the Person 
hnfcd: And therefore, it was well said; That it 
is iff I possible to love^ and to be un'se. Neither 
doth this weaknessc appeare to others onely, 
and not to the Party Loved; But to the Lovedy 
most of all: except the Love be reciproque. 
For, it is a true Rule, that Love is ever reward¬ 
ed, either with the Reciproque, or with an in¬ 
ward, and secret Contempt. By how much the 
more, Men ought to beware of this Passion, 
which loseth not only other things, but it sclfe. 
As for the other losses, the Poets Relation, doth 
well figure them; That he that preferred Helena^ 
quitted the Gifts of Iff no, and a lias. For who¬ 
soever cstcemcth too much of Amorous Affec¬ 
tion, quitteth both Riches, and Wisedoff^\ This 
I’assion, hath his Flouds, in the very times of 
Weaknessc; which arc, great Prosperitie; and 
great Adversitie; though this latter hath bcene 
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lesse observed. Both which times kindle Lotjc^ 
and make it more fervent, and therefore shew it 
to be the Childe of Folly. They doe best, who, 
if they cannot but admit Loi.fe^ yet make it 
keepe Quarter: And sever it wholly, from their 
serious Affaires, and Acflions of life: For if it 
checke once with Businesse, it troubleth Mens 
Fortunes, and maketh Men, that they can, no 
wayes be true, to their ownc Ends. I know not 
how, but Martiall Men, are given to : I 

thinke it is, but.as they are given to For 

Perils, commonly aske, to be paid in Pleasures. 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others; which, if it 
be not spent, upon some one, or a few, doth na¬ 
turally spread it sclfe, towards many ; and mak¬ 
eth men become Humane, and Charitable; As 
it is scene sometime in Friars. Nuptiall loi'e 
maketh Mankinde ; Friendly perfedeth it; 

but Wanton love Corrupteth, and imbaseth iu 
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IVX Servants of the Soverai;^ne or State ; Ser¬ 
vants of Fame; and Servants of lUisinesse. So 
as they Itax e no Freedoine ; neither in their IVr- 
sons ; nor in tlieir Ac^lions ; nor in their d'iines. 
It is a stranj^e desire, to seeke Power, and to 
lose I^iljertie; Or to seeke Power over others, 
and to loose Power over a Alans Selfe. The 
Risin^t; unto Place is Faborious ; And by Paines 
ATen come to greater l‘aines ; And it is some¬ 
times base; And by Indignities, Men come to 
Dignities. The standing is slippery, and the 
Regresse, is either a downcfall, or at least an 
Kclipsc, which is a Alelancholy Thing. Cum 
7ton s/s, (/ui J'/^cr/Sy ?ton cssc, cur 'aci/s 7f/7’crc. 
Nay, retire Men cannot, when they would ; nei¬ 
ther will they, when it were Reason: Rut are 
impatient of privatenesse,"^ even in Age, and 
Sicknesse, which requir e tl\.Q_Sh«^dTw: Like old 
Townesmen, that will be still sitting at their 
Street doore ; though thereby they offer Age to 
Scornc. Certainly Great Persons, had need to 
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borrow other Mens Opinions; to thinke thcjn- 
selves happy; For if they iudge by their ovvne 
Feeling; they cannot finclc it: But if they thinke 
with themselves, what other men thinke oi’them, 
and that other men would fainc be as they are, 
then they are happy, as it were by report; 
When perhaps they finde the Contrary within. 
For they are the first, that finde their pwnc 
Griefs; though they be the last, that finde 
their ownc P'aults. Certainly, Men in Great 
Fortunes, are strangers to themselves, and 
while they arc in the pusle of businesse, they 
have no time to tend their Health, either of 
Body, or Mindc. I Hi A/ors i^ravis incuhat^ 
gut notus nittiis ottitiibttSy igntyius jfioritur sibi. 
In Piace, There is License to doc Good, and 
Evill; wherof the latter is a Curse; P'or in 
Evill, the best condition is, not to will; Tlic 
Second, not to Can. But Power to doe good, 
is the true and lawfull liLnd of Aspiring. I'or 
good I'houghts (rhough God accept them,) yet 
towards men, are little better then good Dreames; 
FIxeept they be put in AdP; And that cannot be 
without Power, and Place; As the Vantage, and 
Commanding Ground. Merit, and good Works, 
is the End of Mans Motipti; And Conscience of 
the same, is the Accom])lishmcnt of Mans Rest. 
For if a Man, can be Partaker of Gods d’hcater, 
he shall likewise be Partaker of Gods Rest. Jit 
conversJ4s Dcus^ ut aspicen t Operuy giicr fccc^ 
runt man us succy vidit quod onttiia cssent bona 
ftimis; And then the Sabbath. In the Discharge 
of thy PlacCy set before thee the best Examples; 
For Imitation, is a Globe of Prcccj^ts. And after 
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a time, set before thee, thine owne Exan^le; 
/(ncl examine thy selfc stricflly, whether thou didst 
not best at first. Neglecfl: not also the Examples 
of th(jse, that have carried themselves ill, in the 
same Place: Not to set off thy sclfc, by taxi ng 
their Memory; but to direct thy selfc, w'hat to 
avoid. Reforme therfore, without Braverie, or 
Scandall, of former Times, and Persons; but 
yet set it downe to thy sclfc, as well to create 
good Presidents, as to follow them. Reduce 
things, to the first Institution, and observ^e, wher- 
in, and now, they have degenerate ; but yet aske 
Counscll of both Times; Of the Ancient Time, 
what is best; and of the Latter Time, what is 
littest. Seeke to make thy Course Regular; that 
Men may know before hand what they may ex- 
pe(^:f: But be not too positive, and peremptorie 
And expresse thy sclfc well, when thou digres- 
sest from thy Rule. Preserve the Right of thy 
Place; but stirre not questions of Iurisdi(5lion : 
And rather assume thy Right, in Silence, and de 
faflo^ then voice it, with Claimes, and Chal¬ 
lenges. Preserve likewise, the Rights of Irife- 
riour Placesj And thinke it more Honour to 
direcT in chiefc, then to be busic in all. Em¬ 
brace, and invite Helps, and Advices , touching 
the lixccution of thy Place; And d^ not drive 
away such, as bring thee Information, as Med- 
Icrs; but accept of them in good part. The 
vices of Auihoritie are chiefly foure : Dclaicsj 
Corruption; Roughnesses and FaciJJtie, For 
Delates; Give easie Accesse; Keejfe times ap¬ 
pointed; Goc through with that which is in 
hand; And interlace not busincsse, but of nc- 
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cessitie. For Corruption; Doe not onely binde 
thine owne Hands, or thy Servants hands, froi^n 
taking; but binde the hands of Sutours also from 
offring. For Integritie used doth the onUfj but 
Integritic professed, and with a manifest detes¬ 
tation of Bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
onely the Fault, but the Suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly, without 
manifest Cause, giveth Suspicion of Corruption. 
Therefore, alwayes, when thou changest thine 
Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly, and de¬ 
clare it, together with the Reasons, that move 
thee to change; And doe not thinke to steale 
it« A Servant, or a Favorite, if hce be inward, 
and no other apparaiit Cause of Esteeme, is 
commonly thought but a By-way, to close Cor¬ 
ruption. p'or I\oj(j;hHcsse; It is a needlesse 
cause of Discontent: Scvcritic breedeth Feare, 
but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes 
from Authoritie, ought to be (have, and not 
Taunting. As for luici/itic; It is worse then 
Bribery. For Bribes come but now and then; 
But if Importunitic, or Idle RespeCls lead a Man, 
he shall never be without. As Salomon saith ; 
To re sped Persons^ is not good; For such a 
man %oill transgresse for a peece of Bread, It is 
most true, that was anciently spoken ; A place 
sheweth the Man : And it sheweth some to the 
better, and some to the worse : Omnium con- 
sensuy capax Imperij,^ nisi imperasset; saith Ta¬ 
citus o{ Galba: but of Vespasian he saith; Solus 
Imperanth^ni Vespasian us mu tat us in melius. 
Though the one was meant of Sufticiencie, the 
other of Manners, and Affcclion. It is an as- 
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sured Signe, of a worthy and generous Spirit, 
‘whom Ho?ionr amends. For Honour is, or 
should be, the Place of Vertue: And as in 
Nauire, Things move violently to their Place, 
and calmely in their Place: So Vertue in Am¬ 
bition is violent, in Authoritie sctled and calmc. 
All Rising to Great Place, is by a winding Staire: 
And if there be Factions, it is good,^to side a* 
hlans selfc, whilcst hce is in the Rising; and toi 
ballancc Himsclfe, when hce is placed. Use the'- 
Tvlemory of thy I’rcdeccssour fairely, and ten-j 
derly;*P^or if thou dost not, it is a Debt, will; 
sure be paid, when thou art gone. If thou have 
Colleagues, rcspec:!: them, and rather call them, 
when they lookc not for it, then exclude them, 
when they ha\'e reason to lookc to be called. Be 
not too sensible, or too reinembring, of thy Place, 
in Conversation, and private Answers to Suitors ; 
But let it rather be said ; IVhot /le sits in Place, 
he is another A/an. 
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I X is a triviall Grammar Schoolc Text, but 
yet worthy a wise jMans Consideration. 
Question was asked oiDt'f/ios/Zienvsj Vy/taZ 'luas 
the Chirfe J^art of an Orafonr ? He answered, 
^IZIiony what next? AZlion ; what next again? 
^Ittion. He said it, that knew it best ; And 
had by nature, himselfe, no Advantage, in that 
he commended. A strange thing, that that Part 
of an Oratour, wliich is but siiperticiall, and 
rather the vertue of a Player; should be placed 
so high, above those other Noble Parts, of In- 
r/entiofi, I^Zlocniion, and the rest : Nay almost 
alone, as if it were All in All. liut the Reason 
is plaine. There is in Humane Nature, gene¬ 
rally, more of the Foole, then of the Wise ; And 
therforc those faculties, by which the Foolish, 
part of Mens Mindes is taken, arc mt>st potent. 
WcxnderCull like is the Case of JU>ldnfsse^ in 
Civill Husinesse ; W'hat first? JZoldnesse; What 
Second, and Third? lioldnessc. And yet /ioZd-^ 
ttesse is a Childe of Ignorance, and Hascncsse, 
farre inferiour to other Parts. But ncverthelessc. 
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it doth fascinate, and binde hand and foot, those, 
that are either shallow in Judgment; or weake 
in Courage, which are the greatest Part; Yea 
and *prevaileth with wise men, at weake times. 
Therfore, we sec it hath done wonders, in Popiv* 
lar States; but with Senates and Princes lesse; 
And more ever upon the first entrance of 
Persons into A<flion, then soone after; For 
Boldnesse is an ill keeper of promise. Surely, 
as there are Mountebanques for the Natural! 
Body:'.So are there Mou7iteba?iques for the 
Politique Body: Men that undertake great 
Cures; And perhaps have been Lucky, in two 
or three Experiments, but want the Grounds of 
Science; And therfore cannot hold out. Nay 
you shall see a Bold Fellow^ many times, doe 
Mahomets Miracle. Mahomet made the People 
belccve, that he would call an Hill to him; And 
from the Top of it, offer up his Praiers, for the 
Observers of his L«aw. The People assembled; 
Maho7nct cald the Hill to come to him, againe, 
and againe; And when the Hill stood still, he 
was never a whit abashed, but said; If the Hill 
will not come to Mahomety Mahornet wit go to 
the ML So these Men, when they have pro¬ 
mised great Matters, and failed most shame¬ 
fully, (yet if they have the perfeeflion of Bold- 
nesse) they will but slight it over, and make a 
turne, and no more adoe. Certainly, to Men of 
great liidgment. Bold Persons, are a Sport to 
behold ; Nay and to the Vulgar aUo, Boldnesse 
hath somewhat of the Ridiculous. For if Ab¬ 
surdity be the Subic6l of Laughter, doubt you 
not, but great Boldnesse is seldome without some 
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Absurdity. Especially, it is a Sport to sec,, 
when a Bold Fellow is out of Countenance; For 
that puts his P^acc, into a most Shruncken, and 
woodden Posture; As needes it must; For in 
Bashfulnessc, the Spirits doe a little goe and 
come; but with Bold Men, upon like occasion, 
they stand at a stay; Like a Stale at Chesse, 
w'here it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot 
Etirre. But this last, were fitter for a Satyre, 
then for a serious Observation. This is well to 
be weighed; That Boldnesse is ever blinded For 
it seeth not dangers, and Inconveniences. Ther- 
fore, it is ill in Counsell, good in Executiem : So 
that the right Use of Bold persons is, that they 
never Command in Chiefe, but be Seconds, and 
under the Direeflion of others. For in Counsell, 
it is good to see dangers; And in Execution, 
not to see them, except they be very great. 
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I TAKE Goodncsse in this Sense, the affe<fling 
of the Weale of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call Philcuiihropia; And the word 
Humanitic (as it is used) is a little too light, to 
expresse it. Goodness^ I call the Habit, and 
Goodntssc of Nature the Inclination. This of 
all Vertues, and Dignities of the Minde, is the 
greatest; being the Chara<fier of the Deitie: 
And without it, Man.is a Busie, Mischievous, 
Wretched Thing; No better then a Kinde of 
Vermine. Goodnessc answers to the Theolog^icall 
Vertue Charitiey and admits no Excesse, but 
Errour. The desire of Power in Excesse, caused 
the Angels to fall; The desire of Knowledge in 
Excesse, caused Man to fall; But in Charity^ 
there is no Excesse; Neither can Angell, or 
Man, come in danger by it. The Inclination 
to Goodncsse^ is imprinted deepely in the Nature 
of Man ; In so much, that if it issue mot towards 
Men, it will take unto Other Living Creatures: 
As it is seen in the Turks, a Cruell People, who 
nevcrthelcsse, are kinde to Beasts, and give 
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Aimes to Dogs, and Birds: In so r^uch, ?s 
Busbechius reporteth; A Christian Boy in Con- 
stantinopicy had like to have been stoned, for 
gagging, in a waggishnesse, a long Billed Fovvlc. 
Errours, indeed, in this vertue of Goodnessc^ or 
Charity^ may be committed. The lialians have 
an ungracious Proverb; Tanto buon che val 
nientc: So good^ that he is good for nothing. 
And one of the Docflors of Jtaly^ Nicholas 
Macciavely had the confidence to put in writing, 
almost in plaine Termes: That the Christian 
Faithy had given up Good Metiy in prey, to thosey 
that are Tyrannically and uniust. Which he 
spake, because indeed there was never Law, or 
Se6l, or Opinion, did so much magnifie Good- 
nesscy as the Christian Religion doth. Thcrforc 
to avoid the Scandall, and the Danger both; it 
is good to take knowledge, of the Errours, of an 
Habit, so excellent. Secke the Good of other 
^len, but be not in bondage, to their Faces, or 
Fancies; For that is but Facilitic, or Softnesse; 
which taketh an honest Mindc Prisoner. Nei¬ 
ther give thou u'Esops Cocke a Gcmmc, who 
would be better pleased, and happier, if he had 
had a Barly Come. The Plxample of God 
teacheth the Lesson truly; He sendeth his Raincy 
and maketh his Sunne to shincy upon the lusty 
and Uniust; But hee doth not rainc Wealth, 
nor shine Honour, and Vcrtucs, upon Men 
equally. Common Benefits, are to be cornipu- 
nicate with all; But peculiar Benefits, with 
choice. And beware, how in making the Por¬ 
traiture, thou breakest the Patterne: For Divini- 
tie maketh the Love of our Selves the Patterne j 
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The Love of our Neighbours but the Portraiture. 
Sed all thou hasty and give it to the poore^ arid 
follo'w mee: But sell not all thou hast, except 
thou come, and follow mee; That is, except thou 
have a Vocation, wherin thou xpaist doe as much 
good, with little meanes, as with great : For 
otherwise, in feeding the Streames, thou driest 
the Fountaine. Neither is there only a Habit 
of Goodnesscy dire6\ed by right Reason; but 
there is, in some Men, even in Nature, a Dispo¬ 
sition tow^ards it: As on the other side, there is 
a Naturall Malignitie. For there be, that in 
their Nature, doe not affecfl the Good of Others. 
The lighter Sort of Malignitie, turneth but to a 
Crpsnesse, or Frowardnesse, or Aptnesse to op¬ 
pose, or Difficilncsse, or the like; but the deeper 
Sort, to Env)%“and meere Mischiefe. Such Men, 
in other mens Calamities, are, as it were, in 
season, and are ever on the loading Partpf Not 
so good as the Dogs, that licked Lasarns Sores; 
but like Flies, that are still buzzing, upon any 
Thing that is raw ; Misanthropiy that make it| 
their Pracflise, to bring Men, to the Bough; And 
yet have never a Tree, for the purpose, in their 
(xardens, as Timon had. Such Dispositions,; 
are the very &rours of Humane Nature : And 
yet they are the fittest Timber, to make great 
<'PoIitiques of: Like to knee Timber, that is good 
for Ships, that are ordained, to be tossed; But 
not fpr, Building houses, that shall stand firinc. 
The Parts and Signes of Goodnesse are many. 
If a Man be Gracious, and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shevves, he is a Citizen of the World ; And that 
Ins Heart, is no Island, cut off from other Lands; 
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but a Continent, that ioyncs to them. If he be 
Compassionate, towards the Af¥li<5\ions of others, 
it shewes that his Heart is like the noble Tree, 
that is wounded it selfe, when it gives the lialme. ^ 
If he easily Pardons and Remits Offences, it 
shews, that his Minde is planted above Iniuries; 
So that he cannot be shot. If he be Thankfull 
for small Benefits, it shewes, that he weighes 
Mens Mindes, and not their Trash. But above 
all, if he have S^. Pauls Perfe<5lion, that he 
would wish to be an Anathema fvom^ C/ir/sf, for 
the Salvation of his Brethren, it shewes much 
of a Divine Nature, and a kinde of Conformity 
with Christ himselfe. 





W E will speake of A^obility^ first as a Por¬ 
tion of an Estatej Then as a Condition 
of Particular Persons, A where 

therQ_ is no at all, is ever a pure, and 

aT^solute Pyrannyy As that of the Turkes. For 
jVdbi/ity attempers Soveraignty^ and drawes the 
Eyes of the People, somewhat aside from the 
Line Royal I , But for EemocracieSy they need 
it not; And they are commonly, more quiet, and 
lessc siibieEl to Sedition, then where there arc 
Stirps of Arabics. For Mens Eyes are upon the 
Businesse, and not upon the Persons: Or if 
upon the Persons, it is for the Businesse sake, 
as fittest, and not for Flags and Pedegree. Wee 
see the S'loitzers last well, notwithstanding their 
Diversitie of Religion, and of Cantons* For 
Utility is their Bond, and not Re^ccfls. The 
united Provinces of the Low Countries, in their 
(government, cxcell r P'or where thA'e is an 
ICquality, the Consultations arc more indifferent, 
and the Payments and Tributes more cheerfull. 
A great and Potent Nobility addeth Maiestie to 
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a Monarch, but diminisheth Power; And nut- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but presseth 
their Fortune. It is well, when Nobles are not 
too great for Soveraignty, nor for lustide; And 
yet maintained in that heigth, as the Insolencie 
of Inferiours, may be broken upon them, before 
it come on too fast upon the Maiesty of Kings. 
A Numerous Nobility^ causeth Poverty, and Irj^ 
convenience in a State: For it is a Surcharge of 
Expcnce; And besides, it being of Necessity, 
that many of the Nobility, fall in time to be 
weake in Fortune, it maketh a kinde of Dispro¬ 
portion, betweene Honour and Meanes. 

As for Nobility in particular Persons; It is 
a Reverend Thing, to sec an Ancient Castle, or 
Building not in decay; Or to sec a faire Timber 
Tree, sound and perfe<fl: How much more, to 
behold an Ancient Noble Family^ which hath 
stood against the Waves and weathers of Time, 
f'or new Nobility is but the AO. of Power; But 
Ancient Nobility is the A(fl of Time. Those 
that are first raised to Nobility, arc commonly 
more Vertuous, but Icssc Innocent, then their 
Descendants : For there is, rarely, any Rising, 
but by a Commixture, of good and cvill Arts. 
But it is Reason, the Memory of their vertucs, 
remainc to their Posterity; And their Faults die 
with themselves. Nobility of Birth, commonly 
abateth Industry: And he that is not industrious, 
envieth him, that is. Besides, Noble persons, 
cannot goe much higher; And he that standeth 
at a slay, when others rise, can hardly avoid 
iMotions of Envy. On the other side, Nobility 
extinguisheth the passive Envy, from others 
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towards them ; Because they are in possession 
of ^lonour. Certainly Kings, that have Able 
men of their Nobility^ shall finde ease in imploy- 
ing thejn; And a better Slide into their Busi- 
nesse: For People naturally bend to them, as 
borne in some sort to Command. 
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Q^HEPHEARDS of People^ had need know 
^ the Kalenders of Tempests in State; which 
arc commonly greatest, when Things grow to 
Equality; As Naturall Tempests are greatest 
about the jEquinoflia. And as there are cer- 
tainc hollow Blasts of Winde, and secret Swel¬ 
lings of Seas, before a Tempest, so arc there in 
States: 

- ccecos instare Tnmnitns 

ScEpc viofiet^ Fratieiesquc^ operta tumescere 
Bella, 


Libels, and licentious Discourses against 
the State, when they arc frequent and open; 
And in like sort, false Newes, often running up 
and dowije, to the disadvantage of the State, 
and hastily embraced; arc amongst the Signes 
of Troubles, Vtrj^il giving the Pedegre of E'afne^ 

saith. She was sister to the Giants, 

* % 
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Illam Terra Parens ird irritata Deornm^ 

Extremam {tU perhibent) Cceo Enceladoqtie so- 
roretn 

Progfinuit .— 

As if Fafnes were the Reliqiies of Seditions 
past; But they are no lesse, indeed, the preludes 
of Seditions to come. Howsoever, he noteth it 
right, that Seditious Tumults^ and Seditious 
Fafnes, differ no more, but as Brother and Sister, 
Masculine and Feminine; Especially, if it come 
to that, tjtiat the best A6\ions of a State, and 
the most plausible,*^and which ought to give 
greatest Contentment, are taken in ill Sense, 
and traduced: For that shewes the Envy great, 
as Tacitus saith; Conjlatd ?Jtagna Invididy sen 
ben^yseu rnal^y gesta prcfmint. Neither doth it 
follow, that because these FameSy are a signe of 
TroubleSy that the suppressing of them, with too 
much Severity, should be a Remedy of Troubles. 
For the Despising of them, many times, checks 
them best; and the Going about to stop them, 
doth but make a Wonder Long-lived. Also that 
kindc of Obedience, which Tacitus speaketh of, 
is to be held suspc(fled; Erant in officioy sed 
tamen qui ma/lent mandata Inipcraniitun inter- 
preiariy qudm exequij Disputing, Excusing, 
C«avilling upon Mandates and Direcflions, is a 
kinde of shaking off the yoake, and Assay of 
disobedience : Especially, if in those disputings, 
they, which are for the direeflion, speake feare- 
fully, and tenderly; And those that aj'c against 
it, audaciously. 

Also, as Afaccia 7 ^el noteth well; when Prin¬ 
ces, that ought to be Common Parents, make 
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themselves as a Party, and Icane to a side, it is 
as a Boat that is overthrowen, by uneven weight, 
on the one Side; As was well seen, in the time 
of Ifenry the third of France: For first, him- 
selfe entred League for the Extirpation of the 
Protestantsj and presently after, the same 
League was turned upon Himselfc. For when 
the Authority of Princes, is made but an Ac¬ 
cessary to a Cause; And that there be other 
Bands, that tic faster, then the Band of Sovc- 
raignty', Kings begin to be put almi^st out of 
Possession. 

Also, when Discords, and Quarrclls, and 
Fa6lions, are carried openly, and audaciously; 
it is a Signe, the Reverence of Government is 
lost. For the Motions of the greatest persons, 
in a Government, ought to be, as the Motions 
of the Planets, under Pritnufu Mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old Opinion :) which is. That Every 
of them, is carried swiftly, by the Highest Mo¬ 
tion, and softly in their owne Motion. And 
therforc, when great Ones, in their owne parti¬ 
cular Motion, move violently, and, as Tacitns\ 
expresseth it well, LibcriilSy guihn ut Impe?'an- 
tiiim mcminissentj It is a Signe, the Orbs are 
out of Frame. For Reverence is that, wherwith 
Princes are girt from God; Who threatneth the 
dissolving thereof; Solvam cingula Regum. 

So when any of the foure Pillars of Govern¬ 
ment, are mainly shaken, or weakned (which 
are Religion, lustice^ Counsell., and Treasure^ 
Men had need to pray for Faire Weather. But 
let us passe from this Part of Prediefiions, (Con¬ 
cerning which, neverthelessc, more light may 
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i)Q taken, from that which followeth;) And let 
us*speake first of the Materials of Seditionsj 
Then of the Motives of them; And thirdly of 
the Retftedies, 

Concerning the Materialls of Seditio7ts. It 
is a Thing well to be considered : For the surest 
way to prevent Seditions^ (if the Times doe 
bcarc it,) is to take away the Matter of them. 
For if there be Fuell prepared, it is hard to tell, 
whence the Spark shall come, that shall set it 
on FirCj The Matter of Seditions is of two 
kindes; Much Povertj^, and Much Discontent¬ 
ment. It is certaine, so many Ovet'throwne 
Estates^ so many Votes for Troubles, Lucan 
noteth well the State of Rome^ before the Civill 
Warre, 

Hinc Usura voraxy 7'apidumquc in tempore 

FceiqjiSy 

Hinc concussa Fidesy <Sr» multis utile Bcllinn, 

This same Multis utile Belltmiy is an as¬ 
sured and infallible Signe, of a State, disposed 
to Seditions, anjl Troubles, And if this Poverty, 
and Broken Estate, in the better Sort, be ioyned 
with a Want and Necessity, in the meane Peo¬ 
ple, the danger is imminent, and great. 
the Rebellions of ^e Belly are the worst . As 
iSf~iyt^ohlentiytehtSy they are in the Politique 
Body, like to Humours in the Naturall, which 
are apt to gather a preternaturall Heat, and to 
Enflame. And let no Prince measure the Dan¬ 
ger of them, by this; whether they be lust, or 
Uniust? For that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable; who doe often spume at 
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their owne Good: Nor yet by this; whether 
the Griefes, wheriipon they rise, be in gr6at 
or small: For they are the most dangerous 
Discontentffients^ where the Feare is greaVir then 
the Feeling. Dolendi Modus^ Thncndi non item. 
Besides, in great Oppressions, the same Things, 
that provoke the Patience, doe withall mate the 
Courage: But in Fearcs it is not so. Neither 
let any Prince, or State, be secure concerning 
Discontentments^ because they have been often, 
or have been long and yet no Perill hath.ensued ; 
For as it is true, that every Vapor, or P'ume, 
doth not turne into a Stormc; So it is, never- 
thelesse, true, that Stormes, though they blow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last; And as 
the Spanish Proverb noteth well; The cord 
Ireaketh at the last by the lueakcst pulL 

The Causes and Jlfoiives oi^e^itions are; 
Innovation in Religion; Taxes; Alteratfbn of 
Lawes and Customes; Breakifig of Priviledges; 
Generali Oppression; Advancement of ujivjor- 
\thy persons; Strangers; Dearths; Disbanded 
\Souldiers; Fall ions growne desperate; And 
whatsoever in offending People, ioyncth and 
Iknitteth them, in a Common Cause. 

For the Remedies; There may be some gene- 
rail Preservatives, whereof wee will speake; As 
for the iust Cure, it must answer to the Particu¬ 
lar Disease: And so be left to Counscll, rather 
then Rule. 

The first R^^^dy or prevention, is to remove 
by all meanes possible, that 7natcriall Cause of 
Sedition, wherof we spake; which is Want and 
Poverty in the Estate* To which purpose, scr- 
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the Opening, and well Ballancing of Trade ; 
Thr-Cherishing of Manufadlures; the Banish¬ 
ing ol IsMenesse; the Repressing of waste and 
Excesses Dy Sumptuary Lawes; the Improve¬ 
ment and Husbanding of the Soyle; the Regu¬ 
lating of Prices of things vendible; the Mode¬ 
rating of Taxes and Tributes; And the like. 
Generally, it is to be foresccnc, that the Popula¬ 
tion of a Kingdome, (especially if it be not 
mowen downe by warrs) doe not exceed, the 
Stock of .the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them. Neither is the Population, to be reckoned, 
onely by number : For a smaller Number, that 
spend more, and earne lesse, doe wcare out an 
Estate, sooner then a greater Number, that live 
lower, and gather more. Therefore the Multi¬ 
plying of Nobilitic, and other Degrees of Qua- 
litie, in an over Proportion, to the Common 
People, doth speedily bring a State to Necessitie: 
And so doth likewise an overgrowne Clergie; 
For they bring nothing to the Stocke; And in 
like manner, when more are bred Schollers, then 
Preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembred, that for as 
much as the increase of any Estate, must be 
upon the Forrainer, (for ..whatsoever is some 
where gotten, is some where lost) There be but 
three Things, which one Nation sclleth unto an¬ 
other; The Cotnmoditic as Nature yecldeth it; 
The AIa?iufatlu?e; and the Vedure or Carriage, 
So that if these three whceles goe, Wealth will 
flow as in a Spring tide. And it conuneth many 
times to passe, that Matcriam superabit Opus; 
That the Workc, and Carriage, is more worth. 
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then the Materiall, and enricheth a State ; 
As is notably scene in the Low-Coufitrey^^en^ 
who have the best Mines, above grouadj in the 
World. 

Above all things, good Policie is to be used, 
that the Treasure and Moneyes, in a State, be 
not gathered into few Hands. For otherwise, a 
State may have a great Stock, and yet starve. 
And Money is like Muck, not good except it 
be spread. This is done, chiefly, by suppress¬ 
ing, or at the least, keeping a strait Hand, upon 
the Devouring Trades of Usiirie^ Ingrossing, 
great Pasturages^ and the like. 

For Removing Discontentments^ or at least, 
the danger of them; There is in every State (as 
we know) two Portions of Subieds; The No¬ 
blesse^ and the Com7no7ialtie. When one of these 
is D£sco7ttc7it, the danger is not great; For Com¬ 
mon People, are of slow Motion, if they be not 
excited, by the Greater Sort; And the Greater 
Sort are of small strength, except the Multitude, 
be apt and ready, to move of themselves. Then 
is the danger, when the Greater Sort doe but 
wait for the Troubling of the Waters, amongst 
the Meaner, that then they may declare them¬ 
selves. The Poets faigne, that the rest of the 
Gods, would have bound lupitcr; which he hear¬ 
ing of, by the Counsell of Fallas^ sent for Bri- 
areus, with his hundred HaticTs, to come in tG 
his Aid. An Embleme, no doubt, to shew, how 
safe it is for Monarchs, to make sure of the 
good Will of Common People. 

To give moderate Liberty, for Griefes, and 
Discontentments to evaporate, (so it be without 
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t^o great Insolency or Bravery) is a safe Way. 
FoF‘'he that turneth the Humors backe, and 
maketfi ^e Wound bleed inwards, endangereth 
maligne^Ulcers, and pernicious Impos^mations. 

The Part of Epimetheus^ mought well be¬ 
come PromeiheAi^^ in the case of Disconte?iU 
7nents; For there is not a better provision a- 
gainst them. Epimethcus^ when Griefes and 
Evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept 
Hope in the Bottome of the Vessell. Certa inly, 
the Politique and Artificially Nourishi ng, a nj. 
Entertmnin g o f Hopc s^ and Carrying Men from 
ffopes to Hopes; is one of^the J)est 
againsEtEcT^oyson of bisconfenfmetUs^ And it 
fg^axettaftlS’^rgh^eT^ Government, and 

Proceeding, when it can hold Mens hearts by 
Hopes^ when it cannot by Satisfaction: And 
when it can handle things, in such manner, as 
no Evill shall appeare so peremptory, but that 
it hath some Out-let of Hope: Which is the 
lesse hard to doe, because both particular Per¬ 
sons, and Faeflions, arc apt enough to flatter 
themselves, or at least to brave that, which they 
belceve not. 

Also, the Foresight, and Prevention, that 
there be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Dis- 
contenied Persons may resort, and under whom 
they may ioyne, is a knowne, but an excellent 
Point of Caution. I understand a fit Head, to 
be one, that hath Greatnesse, & Reputation: 
That hath Confidence with the TMscontented 
Party; and upon whom they turne their Eyes; 
And that is thought discontented in his own 
particular; which kinde of Persons, are either 
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to be wonne, and reconciled to the State, arid 
that in a fast and true manner; Or to be fi^nt- 
ed, with some other, of the same that 

may oppose them, and so divide the rt^utation. 
Generally, the Dividing and Breaking of all 
Fadlions, and Combinations that are adverse to 
the State, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distrust amongst themselv^es, is not one of 
the worst Remedies. For it is a desperate Case, 
if those, that hold with the Proceeding of the 
State, be full of Discord and Facflion; And 
those that arc against it, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and shai'pe 
Speeches, which have fallen from Princes, have 
given fire to Seditions. Ccesar did himselfe in¬ 
finite Hurt, in that Speech; Sylla fiescivit Li- 
ieras, non potuit did?are: For it did, utterly, cut 
off that Hope, which Men had entertained, that 
he would, at one time or other, give over his 
Didfatorship. Galba undid himselfe by that 
Speech; Legi a se Mi/item, non emi: For it put 
the Souldiers, out of Hope, of the Donative. 
Probus likewise, by that Speech; Si vixero, 7ion 
opus erit amplius Roimuio Imperio niilitibus. A 
Speech of great Despaire, for the Souldiers: 
And many the like. Surely, Prmccs had need, 
in tender Matters, and Ticklish Times, to be¬ 
ware what they say; Especially in these short 
Speeches, which flie abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of their secret Intentions. 
For as for Jarge Discourses, they are fiat Things, 
and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let Princes, against all Events, not be 
without some Great Person, one, or rather more, 
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c( Military Valour neere unto them, for the Re¬ 
pressing of Seditions^ in their beginnings. For 
without i^at, there useth to be more trepidation 
in Cour^^pon the first Breaking out of Troubles^ 
then were fit. And the State runneth the dan¬ 
ger of that, which Tacitus saithj Atque is Ha¬ 
bitus a7timoru7n fuit^ utpcssi77iu77t fachtus aiide- 
rc7tt Pauciy Plures velle7ity 077i7ies patere7it7ir. 
But let such Military Persons, be Assured, and 
well reputed of, rather then Faeflious, and Po¬ 
pular; Holding also good Correspondence, with 
the other Great Men in the Statej Or else the 
Remedie, is worse then the Disease. 

(KCj 
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i^tgetsme 

I HAD rather belceve all the Fables in the 
Legend^ and the Tahmid^ and the Alcor/ju^ 
then»that thil.^''univsf^^l Framev^is without a 
Minde^ And therefofr^ "Gbd wrought' 

racle, to co nvinc e ^Athehine^ becau^ hia^'iOi^- 
nary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philosophy inclineth Mans Minde to Atheismc; 
But depth in Philosophy, bringeth Mens Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of 
Man, looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and goc no fur¬ 
ther : But when it beholdeth, the Chaine of 
them. Confederate and Linked together, it must 
needs flie to Providence, and Deiiie, Nay even 
that Schoole, which is most accused of Atheismc, 
doth most demonstrate Religion; That is, the 
Schoole of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epi¬ 
curus, For it is a thousand times more Credi¬ 
ble, that faure Mutable Elements, and one Im¬ 
mutable Fift Essence, duly and Eternally placed, 
need no God; then that an Army, of Infinite 
small Portions, or Seedcs unplaced, should have 
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procITiced this Order, and Beauty, without a Di¬ 
vine M\irshalL The Scripture saith ; The Toole 
hath said m\his Heart, there is no God: It is 
hot said; Tiie Foole hath thought in his Heart: 
So as, he rather saith it by rote to himselfe, as 
that he would have, then that he can throughly 
beleeve it, or be perswaded of it. For none 
deny there is a God, but those, for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth 
ifThothing more, that Atheisme is rather in the 
Lip, then in the Heart of Man, then by this; 
That Athezsts will ever be talking of that their 
Opinion, as if they fainted in it, within them¬ 
selves, and would be glad to be strengthned, 
by the Consent of others: Nay more, you shall 
have Atheists strive to get Disciples, as it fareth 
with other Sed^s: And, which is most of all, youj 
sliall have of them, that will suffer for Atheisme,^ 
and not recant; Wheras,TT they did truly thmli^,*^ 
that there were no such Thing as God, why! 
should they trouble themselves? Epicurus is 
charged, that he did but dissembleriibr his cre¬ 
dits sake, when he affirmed; There were Blessed 
Natures, but such as cnioyed themselves, without 
having respcdl to the Government of the World. 
Wherin, they say, he did temporize; though in 
secret, he thought, there was no God. But cer¬ 
tainly, he is traduced; For his Words are Noble 
and Divine: Non Dcos vt4lgi negareprofanuni; 
sed vulgi Opiniones Dijs appHcare profanum. 
Plato could have said no more. And although, 
he had the Confidence, to deny the Adhtinistra- 
iioti, he had not the Power to deny^ the Nature^ 
The Indians of the West, have Names for their 
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particular Gods^ though they have no name for 
God: As if the Heathens^ should have had the 
Names Inpiter^ Apollo^ Mars^ &c. But not the 
Wordwhich shewes, that even those Bar¬ 
barous People, have the Notion, though they 
have not the Latitude, and Extent of it. So 
that against AtJieists^ the very Savages take 
part, with the very subtillcst Philosophers. The 
Contemplative Atheist is rare; A Diai^oraSy a 
Bio)i^ a Lucian perhaps, and some others; And 
yet they seeme to be more then they arc; For 
that, all that impugne a received Religion^ or 
Superstitumy are by the adverse Part, branded 
with the Name of Atheists. But the great 
Atheistsy indeed, are Hypocrites; which are ever 
Handling Holy Things, but without Feeling. 
So as they must needs be cauterized in the End. 
The Causes of A theis7ne are; Divisio7is in Rc- 
ligioHy if they be many; For any one maine 
l3iv ision, addeth Zeale to both Sides ; But many 
Divisions introduce Atheisme, Another is, 
Scandalt of Priests; When it is come to that, 
which S. Be^'nard saith; Non est iam dicercy ut 
PopuluSy SIC Sacerdos: gjiia nec sic PoptiliiSy ut 
Sacerdos. A third is, Custome of Profane Scoff¬ 
ing in Holy Matters; \vhich doth, by little and 
little, deface the Reverence of Religion. And 
lastly. Learned TbneSy specially with Peace, and 
Prosperity: For Troubles and Adversities doe 
more bow Mens Mindes to Religion. They that 
deny a God, destroy Mans Nobility: For cer¬ 
tainly, Man is of Kinne to the Beasts, by his 
Body; And jf, he be not of Kinne to God, by 
his Spirit, he is a Base and Ignoble Creature. 
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It Jestroies likewise Magnanimity, and the Rais¬ 
ing of Humane Nature: For take an Example 
of a Dog; And mark what a Generosity, and 
Courage will put on, when he Andes himsclfe 
maintained, by a Man; who to him is in stead 
of a God, or Melior Natura: w-hich courage is 
manifestly such, as that Creature, without that 
Confidence, of a better Nature, then his ownc, 
could never attaine. So Man, when he resteth 
and assureth himselfe, upon divine Proteeflion, 
and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith ; which 
Humane l^ature, in it selfe, could not obtaine. 
Therefore, as Atheisme is in all respe<fts hate- 
full, so in this, that it depriveth humane Nature, 
of the Meanes, to exalt it selfe, above Humane 
Frailty. As it is in particular Persons, so it is 
in Nations: Never was there such a State, for 
Magnanimity, as Ro7ne: Oi this State heare 
what Cicet'o saith ; Quam volumtis, licet, paires 
conscf’ipti, 7ios a7>tc7nus, tatmTt 7iec 7iu77iero His^ 
pa7tos, ttec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pceaos, 
nec art thus Grcecos, nec dc7iiqtie hoc ipso hnii^s 
Gefitis Terra; do77iestico 7iativoq7ie setisn^ It at os 
ipsos Latutos; sed Pietate, ac Religio7te, at- 
qua hdc U7id Sapiefitid, qnod Deorii7n Im7tto7 ia- 
liii77i Nu77ii7te, o77i7iia regi,gubernariqiieperspexi- 
77in^, 077i7tes Gcfttes Natio7iesque snperavmins. 
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Of ^upcrstitfon 

I T were better to have no Opinion of God at 
all; then such an Opinion, as is unworthy 
of him: P'or the one is Unbelcefc, the other is 
Contumely: And certainly Superstition is the 
Reproach of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose: Surely (saith he) I had 7\ither, a 
great deale^ Afen should say^ there was no sitch 
Alari, at all.^ as PluU^rch; then that they should 
say, that there was one Plutarch, that would 
cat his Children, as soon as they were borne, 
as the Poets speake of Saturne. And, as the 
Contumely is greater towards God, so the Danger 
is greater towards Men. Atheis?ne leaves a Man 
to Sense; to Philosophy; to Naturall Piety; to 
Lawes ; to Reputation ; All which may be Guides 
to an outward Morall vertue, though Reli^ioiL 
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A i^gusius Ccesar) were civil Times. But Super- 
siUio?iy hath beene the Confusion, of many 
States; Andjpringcth in a new Prbmnn Mobile^ 
that ravisfeeth all the Sphearcs of Government. 
The Master of Superstition is the People; And 
in all Superstition^ Wise Men follow Fooles; 
And Arguments are fitted to Practise, in a re¬ 
versed Order. It was gravely said, by some of 
the Prelates, in the Councell of Trenty where 
the dottrinc of the Schoolemen bare great Sway ; 
That the Schoolemen wej'e like Astrojiomers. 

uhich didfaigne Ecccjiizicks au.dEpifX£lih 

such Engines of Orbs, to save the Phenomena; 
though they knew, there were no such Things : 
And, in like manner, that the Schoolmen, had 
framed a Number of subtile and intricate 
Axiomes, and Theorems, to save the praeftise of 
the Church. The Caus ^ ^ of Sui)erstitio7i_ are: 
Pleasing and sensuall Kites and Ceremonies: 
Excesse of Outward and Plftirisaicall Holinesse; 
Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which can¬ 
not but load the Church; The Stratagems of 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre; 
The Favouring too much of good Intentions, 
which openeth the Gate to Conceits and Novel-; 
tics; The taking an Aime at divine Matters by 
Human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
Imaginations; And lastly, Barbarous Times, 
Especially ioyned with Calamities and Disasters. 
Superstition, without a vaile, is a deformed 
Thing; For, as it addeth deformity 4 ) an Ape, 
to be so like a Man; So the Similitude of Su- 
perstitTon Peligion, makes it the more de- 
fi:)rmed. And as wholesome Meat corrupteth to 
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little Wormes; So good Formes and Orders, 
corrupt into a Number of petty Observances. 
There is a Superstition^ in avoiding Superstition; 
when men thinke to doe best, if they goe fur¬ 
thest from the Supe?'stit/on formerly received: 
Therefore, Care would be had, that, (as it fareth 
in ill Purgings) the Good be not taken away, 
with the Bad; which commonly is done, whea 
the People is the Reformer, 
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Of ®rabaile 


■ f 


^RA VAILE^ in the younger Sort, is a Part 
of Kducation; In the Elder, a Part of Ex¬ 
perience. He that tra'i'aiieth into a Country, 
before he hath some Entrance into the Lan¬ 


guage, goeth to Schoo/e, and not to 7'?'azuzz7c\ 
That Young Men travaile under some Tutor, or 
grave Sei'\^ant, I allow well; So that he be such 
a one, that hath the Language, and hath been 
in the Country before ; Avhereby he may be able 
to tell them, what Things arc worthy to be seenc 
in the Country where they goc ; what Acquaint¬ 
ances they are to seeke; What Exercises or 
discipline the Place yccldcth. For else young 
Men shall goe hooded, and looke abroad little. 
It is a strange Thing, that in Sea venages, 
where there is nothing to be scene, but Sky and 
Sea, Men should make Diaries; but in I^arui- 
Era^^aile^ wherin so much is to be obsci*vcd, for 
the most part, they omit it; As if Chance, were 
litter to be registred, then Observ3.tion. Let 
Diaries, therefore, be brought in use. The 
Things to be scene and observed arc: The 
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Courts of Princes, specially when they give Xu- 
dience to Ambassadours : The Courts of Justice, 
while they sit and heare Causes; And so of Con¬ 
sistories Ecclesiasticke; The Chunchcs, and 
Monasteries, with the Monuments which arc 
therein extant: The Wals and Fortifications of 
Cities and Townes; And so the Havens & Har¬ 
bours : Antiquities, and Ruincs: Libraries; Col- 
ledges, Disputations, and Leeflures, where any 
arc: Shipping and Navies: Houses, and Gar¬ 
dens of State, and Pleasure, ncare great Cities: 
Armories : Arsenals : Magazens : Exchanges : 
Buries ; Ware-houses: Exercises of Horseman¬ 
ship; Fencing; Trayning of Souldiers ; and the 
like : Comedies; Such wherimto the better Sort 
of persons doe resort; Treasuries of Icwels, and 
Robes ; Cabinets, and Rarities : And to conclude, 
■whatsoever is memorable in the Places; where 
they goe. After all which, the Tutors or Ser¬ 
vants, ought to make diligent Enquirie. As fot 
Triumphs; Tvlasqucs; Feasts; Weddings; Fune- 
ralls; Cap itall Executions; and such Sjicivc^; 
Men need not to be put in mind of them ; Yet arc 
they not to be ncglcCdcd. If you will have a 
Young Man, to put his TravailCy into a little 
Roome, and in short time, to gather much, this 
you must doe. First, as was said, he must have 
some Entrance into the Language, Vjcforc he 
goeth. Then he must have such a Servant, or 
Tutor, as knoweth the Counti*}^, as was likewise 
said. Lct^him carry with him also some Card 
or Booke describing the Country, where he tra- 
vclleth ; which will be a good Key to his Enquiry. 
Let him keepc also a Diary. Let him not stay 
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long in one Citty, or Towne; More or lesse as 
the place deserveth, but not long: Nay, when 
he stayeth in one City or Towne, let him change 
his Lodging, from one End and Part of the 
Towne, to another; which is a great Adaniant 
of Acquaintance. Let him sequester himselfe 
from the Company of his Country men, and diet 
in such Places, where there is good Company of 
the Nation, where he travaileth. Let him upon 
his Removes, from one place to another, procure 
Rccommjendation, to some person of Quality, 
residing in the Place, whither he removeth; that 
he may use his Favour, in those things, he de- 
sircth to see or know. Thus he may abridge 
his Travaile^ with much profit. As for the ac¬ 
quaintance, which is to be sought in Travaile; 
That which is most of all profitable, is Acquaint¬ 
ance with the Secretaries, and Employd Men of 
Ambassadours; For so in Travailing in one 
Country he shall suckc the Experience of many. 
Let him also see and visit, Eminent Persons, in 
all Kindes, which are of great Name abroad; 
That he may be able to tell, how the Life agreeth 
with the Fame. For Quarels, they are with 
Care and Discretion to be avoided: They are, 
commonly, for Mistresses; Healths; Place; and 
Words. And let a Man beware, how he keepeth 
Cohflpany, with Cholerick and Quarelsomc Per¬ 
sons ; for they will engage him into their ownc 
Quarels. When a Travailcr returneth home, 
let him not leave the Countries, whei*e he hath 
Travailed, altogether behinde him; But main- 
taine a Correspondence, by letters, with those of 
his Acquaintance, which are of most Worth. 
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A-nd let his Travaile appcarc rather in his Dis¬ 
course, then in his Apparrell, or Gesture: And 
in his Discourse^ let him be rather advised in 
his Answers, then forward^to tell Stosics: And 
let it appeare, that he doth not change his 
Coup.try Manners, for those of Forraigne Parts; 
But onely, prick in some F'lowers, of that he 
hath Learned abroad, into the Customes of his 
owne Country. 
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lEmpire 

I T is a miserable State of Minde, to have few 
Things to desire, and many Things to feare: 
And yet that commonly is the Case of Kings; 
Who being at the highest, want Matter of desire, 
which makes their Mindes more Languishing; 
And have many Representations of Perills and 
Shadowes, which makes their Mindes the Icsse 
cleare. And this is one Reason also of that 
EffeCl, which the Scripture speaketh of; That 
the Kiners Heart is inscrutable. For Multitude 
of lealousies, and Lack of some predominant 
desire, that should marshall and put in order all 
the rest, maketh any Mans Heart, hard to finde, 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that Princes^ 
many times, make themsehx's Desires, and set 
their Hearts upon toyes: Sometimes upon a 
Building; Sometimes upon Ereeling of an Or¬ 
der ; Sometimes upon the Advancing of a Per¬ 
son ; Sometimes upon obtaining E^ccellcncy in 
some Art, or Feat of the Hand; As Nero for 
playing on the Harpe, Domitiafi for Certainty 
of the Hand with the Arrow, Commodus for 
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playing at Fence, Caracalla for driving Chariots, 
and the like. This secmeth incredible unto those, 
that know not the Principle ; That the Minde of 
Man is more cheared^ and refreshed^ byfrofiting 
in small things^ then by standing at a stay m 
great. We see also that Agingsy that have been 
fortunate Conquerours in their lirst yeares; it 
being not possible for them to goc forward infi¬ 
nitely, but that they must have some Checke or 
Arrest in their Fortunes; turne in their latter 
yeares, to be Superstitious and Melancholy: As 
did Alexander the Great; Dioclesianj And in 
our memory, Charles the fift; And others: For 
he that is used to goe forward, and findeth a 
Stop, falleth out of his owne favour, and is not 
the Thing he was. 

To speake now of the true Temper of Em¬ 
pire: It is a Thing rare, & hard to keep: For 
both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. 
Put it is one thing to mingle Contraries, an¬ 
other to enterchange them. The Answer of 
Apollonius to VespasiaUy is full of Excellent 
Instrudlion; Vespasian asked him; What was 
Neroes overthrowf He answered; Nero could 
touch and t2t7ie the Harpe well; But in Govern- 
metity sometimes he used to wmde the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them downe too low. 
And ccrtainc it is, that Nothing destroieth Au¬ 
thority so much, as the unequall and untimely 
Enterchange of Power P^'essed too farre, and 
Relaxed top much. 

This is true; that the wisdome of all these 
latter Times in Printers Affiiires, is rather fine 
Deliveries, and Shiftings of Dangers and Mis* 
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chiefes, when they are neare; then solid and 
grounded Courses to keepe them aloofe. But 
this is but to try Masteries with Fortune: And 
let men beware, how they iiegle<fl, and suffer 
Matter of Trouble, to be prepared: For no Man 
can forbid the Sparke, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in Princes Businesse, 
are many and great; But the greatest difficulty, 
is often in their owne Minde. For it is com¬ 
mon with Princes^ (saith Tacitns) to will Con- 
tradieftories. Stmtplcrti7nqne Regum voluntates 
vchemetites^ 6 ^ inter se contraricE, For it is the 
Soloecisme of Power, to thinke to Command the 
End, and yet not to endure the Meanc. 

Kings have to deale with their Neighbotirs; 
their Wives; their Childreti; their Prelates or 
Clergie; their Nobles; their Secotid-Nobles or 
Gcntlcnicn; their Merchants; their Commotis; 
and their Meti of Warre; And from all these 
arise Dangers, if Care and Circumspedlion be 
not used. 

First for their Neighbours; There can no 
gcncrall Rule be given, (The Occasions are so 
variable,) save one; which ever holdeth; which 
is. That Princes doc keepe due Ccntinell, that 
none of their Neighbours doe overgrow so, (l)y 
Encrease of Territory, by Embracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become 
more ableTb* annoy them, then they were. And 
this is, generally, the work of Standing Counsels 
to foresee, and to hinder it. During that Tri¬ 
umvirate of KingSy Kittg Henry the 8 . of Eng¬ 
land y Francis the i. King of Ft ance, and Charles 
the 5 . Einpercury there was such a watch kept. 
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that none of the Three, could win a Palme^of 
Ground, but the other two, would straightwaies 
ballance it, either by Confederation, or, if need 
were, by a Warre: And would not, in any wise, 
take up £ejace at Interest. And the like was 
done by that League (which, Guicciat'dine saith, 
was the Security of Italy) made betwene Fcrdi-- 
na7ido King of Naples; Lorenzius Aledices, and 
Ludovicus S/or say Potentates^ the one of Flo- 
reftcOy the other of Millaine. Neither is the 
Opinion, of some of the Schoolc-Men, to be re¬ 
ceived ; That a warre cannot iustly be madoy 
but tipon a precedent Iniuryy or Proiwcation. 
For there is no Question, but a iust Feare, of 
arTTmminent danger, though there be no Blow 
given, is a lawfull Cause of a Warre. 

For their Wives; There are Cruell Exam¬ 
ples of them. Livia is infamed for the poyson- 
ing of her husband: Koxolanay Solyinans Wife, 
was the destruction, of that renowned Prince, 
Sultan Alustapha; And otherwise troubled his 
H ouse, and Succession: Edward the Second of 
Flnglandy his Queen, had the principall hand, 
in the Deposing and Murthcr of her flusband. 
This kindc of danger, is then to be feared, chiefly, 
when the Wives have Plots, for the Raising of 
their owne Children; Or else that they be Ad- 
voutresses. 

For their Children: The Tragedies, likewise, 
of dangers from them, have been many. And 
generally, the Entring of Fathers, into Suspicion 
of their Childreny hath been ever unfortunate. 
The destruction of ATustaphay (that we named 
before) was so fatall to Solymans Line, as the 
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Succession of the Tiirks^ from Solyman^ untill 
this day, is suspccSled to be untrue, and of 
strange Bloud; For that Selymus the Second 
was thought to be Supposititious. The destruC' 
tion of Crispusy a young Prince, of rare Toward- 
nesse, by Co7istantinits the Great, his Father, 
was in like manner fatall to his House; For 
both Co7ista7ttinHs^ and Constaiicej his Sonnes, 
died violent deaths; And Constafitius his other 
Sonne, did little better; who died, indeed, of 
Sicknesse^ but after that lulianns had taken 
Amies against him. The destruction of Dane- 
trills^ Sonne to Philip the Second, of Macedon^ 
turned upon the Father, who died of Repent¬ 
ance. And many like Examples there are: But 
few, or none, where the Fathers had good by 
such distrust; Except it were, where the Sonnes 
were up, in open Armes against them; As was 
Selymus the hrst against Baiazet: And the 
three Sonnes of Hetuy the Second, King of 
England. 

For their Pf'elates; when they are proud and 
great, there is also danger from them: As it 
was, in the times of Afiseltfiusj and Thomas 
Beckety Archbishops of Canterbury; who with 
their Crosiars, did almost try it, with the Kings 
Sword; And yet they had to deale with Stout 
and Haughty Kings; William RufuSy Henry 
the first, and He?iry the second. The danger is 
not from that State, ,but where it hath a de- 
pendance of forrainc Authority; Or where the 
Churchmen come in, and are ele<51:ed,* not by the 
Collation of the King, or particular Patrons, but 
by the People. 
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For their Nobles; To kcepe them at a dis¬ 
tance, it is not amisse; But to depresse them, 
may make a King more Absolute, but lesse Safe; 
And lesse able to performe any thing, that he 
desires, I have noted it, in my History of King 
Henry the Seventh, of England^ who depressed 
his Nobility; Whereupon, it came to passe, that 
his Times were full of Difficulties, & Troubles; 
For the Nobility^ though they continued loyall 
unto him, yet did they not co-operate witli him, 
in his Businesse. So that in effedf, he was 
faine to doe all things, himselfc. 

For their Second Nobles ; There is not much 
danger from them, being a Body dispersed. 
They may sometimes discourse high, but that 
doth little Hurt: Besides, they are a Counter¬ 
poize to the H igher Nobilityy that they grow not 
too Potent: And lastly, being the most imme¬ 
diate in Authority, with the Common People, 
they doe best temper Popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants; They arc Vena porta; 
And if they flourish not, a Kingdome may have 
good Limmes, but will have empty Veincs, and 
nourish little. Taxes, and Imposts upon them, 
doe seldome good to the Kings Kevenew; For 
that that he winnes in the Hundred, he Iccscth 
in the Shire; The particular Rates being in¬ 
creased, but the totall Bulkc of Trading rather 
decreased. 

For their Commons; There is little danger 
from them, except it be, where they have Great 
and Potent Heads; Or where you meddle, with 
the Point of Religion; Or their Customes, or 
Meanes of Life. 
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For their Meu of warre; It is a dangerous 
State, where they live and remaine in a Body, 
and are used to Donatives; whereof we see Ex¬ 
amples in the lanizarieSy and Pretoriaii Bands 
of Rome: But Traynings of Men, and Arming 
them in severall places, and under severall Com¬ 
manders, and without Donatives, are Things of 
Defence, and no Danger. 

Princes are like to Heave7tly Bodies^ which 
cause good or evill times; And which have 
much Veneration, but no Rest, All precepts 
concerning Kings, are in effecT comprehended, 
in those two Remembrances : Mernento quod es 
Homoj And Me^nento quod es Dens, or Vice 
Dei: The one bridleth their Power, and the 
other their Will. 
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T he greatest Trust, betweene Man and Man, 
is the Trust of Giviui^ Coitnsell. f'or in 
other Confidences, Men commit the parts of life ; 
Their Lands, their Goods, their Children, their 
Credit, some particular Affaire; But to such, as 
they make their Cojirisello 2 i?'s^ they commit the 
whole: By how much the more, they are obliged 
to all Faith and integrity. The wisest Princes^ 
need not thinke it any diminution to their 
Greatnesse, or derogation to their Sufficiency, 
to rely upon Coiinsell. God himselfe is not 
without: But hath made it one of the great 
Names, of his blessed Sonne; The CoiinseUonr. 
Salomon hath pronounced, that l7t Counsell is 
Stability, Things will have their first, or second 
Agitation; If they be not tossed upon the Argu¬ 
ments of Cotmsell^ they will be tossed upon the 
Waves of Fortune; And be full of Inconstancy, 
doing, and undoing, like the Reeling of a drunk¬ 
en Man. Salofnons Sonne found the Force of 
Counsell, asTTiis Father saw the Necessity of it. 
For the Beloved Kingdome of God was first 
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rent, and broken by ill Counsel]; Upon which 
Cou7isell^ there are set, for our Instrudlion, the 
two Markes, whereby Bad Counsen is, for ever, 
best discerned: That it w'as youjig Counsell^ for 
the Persons ; And V/o/enl Coujiscll^ for the 
Matter. 

The Ancient Times doe set forth in Figure, 
^both the Incorporation, and inseparable Con- 
iuiKflion of Couttsel with Kings; And the wise 
and Politique use of Counsel/ by /\lngs: The 
one, in that they say, lupite? did marry Metis'^ 
which signifieth Counsel/: Whereby they in¬ 
tend, that So^ieralgJtfy is married to Counsel/: 
'fhe other, in that which folioweth, which 'was 
thus: They say after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him, and was with 
Childe; but Jupiter suffered her not to stay, till 
site brought forth, but cat her up ; Wherby he 
became himsclfe with Child, and was delivered 
of Pallas Argued, out of his Head. Which mon¬ 
strous Fable, containcth a Secret of Empire: 
How Kings are to make use of their Counecll 
of State. That first, they ought to referre mat¬ 
ters unto them, which is the first Begetting or 
Impregnation; But when they are elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped, in the Wombe of their 
Couticcll, and grow ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth ; That then, they suffer not their Councell 
to goe through with the Resolution, and direc¬ 
tion, as if it depended on them; But take the 
matter backc into their owne Hands, anfl make 
it appeare to the world, that the Decrees, and 
tinall Direeflions, (which, because they come 
forth with Prudetice, and l^ower^ are resembled 
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to Pallas Arnic<T) proceeded from themselves: 
And not onely from their Aiithorityy but (the 
more to adde Reputation to Themselves) from 
their Heady and Device. 

Let us now speake of the Inconve7iie7ices of 
Coupisclly and of the Remedies. The Incon7fe7ii- 
enceSy that have been noted in calling, and using 
Counscll, arc three. First, the Revealing of 
Affaires, whereby they become Icssc Secret. 
Secondly, tlio Weakning of the Authority of 
Princes, as if they were lessc of Themselves. 
Thirdly, the Danger of being unfaithfully coun- 
sellcdy and more for the good of them that cowi- 
selly then of him that is comisclled. For which 
IncofivefiieiiccSy the Dodlrine of Italyy and Prac¬ 
tise of Francey in some Kings times, hath intro¬ 
duced Cabuiet Coimsclsj A Remedy worse then 
the Disease. 

As to Secrecy; Princes arc not bound to 
communicate all Matters, with all Coiuisellors; 
but may cxtracfl and scledl. Neither is it neces¬ 
sary, that he that consultcth what he should 
doe, should declare what he will doe. But let 
Princes beware, that the 7i7isccrcting of their 
Affaires, comes not from Themselves. And as 
for Cabinet Counselsy it may be their Motto; 
Plenus rimarum sum: One futile person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will doe more hurt, 
then many, that know it their duty to conceale. 
It is true, there be some Affaires, which require 
extreme Secrecy, which will hardly go beyond 
one or two persons, besides the King: Neither 
are those Comtsels unprosperous: For besides 
the Secrecy, they commonly goe on constantly 
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in <5ne Spirit of Dire^on, without distra<5lion. 
l3ut thin it must be a Prudent King^ such as is 
able to Grinde with a Hand-Mijl; And those 
Inward Counsellotirs^ had need also, be Wise 
Men, and especially true and trusty to the Kings 
Ends; As it was with King Henry the Seventh 
of England, who in his greatest Businesse, im¬ 
parted himself to none, except it were to Morton 
ind Fox. 

For Weakenl/ig of Authority; The Fable 
sheweth the Remedy. Nay the Maiesty of Kings, 
iS rather exalted, then diminished, when they 
are in the Chairc of Counsell: Neither was there 
ever Prince, bereaved of his Dependances, -by 
his Counsell; Except where there hath bcene, 
either an Overgreatnesse in one Coiinsellotir, 
Or an Ovcrstricfl Combination in Divers; which 
are Things soone found, and holpen. 

For the last Inco7tvenience, that Men will 
Cotmsell with an Eye to themselves; Certainly, 
Non inveniet Fidein super terrain, is meant of 
the Nature of Times, and not of all particular 
Persons; There be, that are in Nature, Faith- 
full, and Sincere, and Plaine, and Dire<51:; Not 
Crafty, and Involved: Let Princes, above all, 
draw to themsclvxs such Natures. Besides, 
Counsellours are not Commonly so united, but 
that one Counsellour keepeth Centinell over 
Another; So that if any do Counsell out of 
Fa<flion, or private Ends, it commonly comes to 
the Kings Earc. But the best Retneiiy is, if 
Princes know their Counsellours, as well as 
their Counselloicrs know Them: 

Principis cst Virtus maxima nosse suos. 
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And on the other side, Counselloiirs should not 
be too S£e cul^ iv_e, into their Soveraignes Per¬ 
son. The true Composition of a Coiinscllour^ is 
rather to be skilfull in their Masters Businesse, 
then in his Nature; F'or then he is like to Ad¬ 
vise him, and not to Feede his Humour. It is 
of singular use to Princes^ if they take the Opi¬ 
nions of their Counscll^ both Seperatcly, and 
Together. For Private Opinion is more free; 
but Opinion before others is more S.Qvercnd.s 
In private, Men arc more bold in their.owneTTu- ' 
mours; And in Consort, Men are more obnox¬ 
ious to others Humours; Therefore it is good to 
take both: And of the inferiour Sort, rather in 
private, to preserve Freedomc; Of the greater, 
rather in Consort, to preserv^c Rcspedl. It is 
in vaine for Princes to take Counsel concern¬ 
ing Matters^ if they take no Counsell likewise 
concerning Persons: For all Matters^ are as 
dead Images; And the Life of the Execution of 
Affaires, resteth in the good Choice of Persons. 
Neither is it enough to consult concerning Per- 
sonSy Secundum ^enerdy as in an IdeUy or Ma- 
thematicall DescriptioHy what the Kinde and 
Charadier of the Person should be; For the 
greatest Errours arc committed, and the most 
Judgement is shewne, in the choice of IndivP 
duals. It was truly said; Optim i Consiliarij 
ynojduij Books will speake plame, when Coun¬ 
sellors Blanch. Therefore it is good to be con¬ 
versant in them; Specially the Bookes of such, 
as Themselves have been Adlors upon the 
Stage. 

The Counsels^ at this Day, in most Places, 
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are*but Familiar Meetings; where Matters are 
rather talked on, then debated. And they run 
too swift to the Order or A€i of CounselL It 
were better, that in Causes of weight, the Mat¬ 
ter were propounded one day, and not spoken 
to, till the next day; In Nolle Consilium. So 
was it done, in the Commission of UnioUy be¬ 
tween England and Scotland; which was a 
Grave and Orderly Assembly. I commend set 
Daics for Petitions: For both it gives the Suit¬ 
ors more certainty for their Attendance; And it 
frees the Meetings for Matters of Estate, that 
they may Hoc agere. In choice of Committees, 
for ripening Businesse, for the Counselly it is 
better to choose Indifferent persons, then to 
make an Indifferency, by putting in those, that 
are strong, on both sides. I commend also 
standing Commissio7is; As for Trade; for Trea¬ 
sure ; for Warre; for Suits; for some Provinces: 
For where there be divers particular Counsels^ 
and but one Counsell of Estate,, (as it is in 
Spaine) they arc in cffedf no more, then Stand- 
ing Commissions; Save that they have greater 
Authority. Let such, as are to informe Coun¬ 
sels, out of their particular Professions, (as Law¬ 
yers, Sea-men, Mint-men, and the like) be first 
heard, before Committees; And then, as Occa¬ 
sion serves, before the Counsell. And let them 
not come in Multitudes, or in a Tribunitious 
Manner; For that is, to clamour Counsels, not 
to enforme them. A long Table, and, a square 
Table, or Seats about the Walls, sceme Things 
of Forme, but are Things of Substance; For at 
a long Table, a few at the upper end, in effect, 
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sway all the Businesse; But in the other Forme, 
there is more use of the Counsellours Opinions, 
that sit lower. A when he presides in 

Counsell, him beware how he Opens his owne 
Inclination too much, in that which he pro- 
poundeth: For else Coufisellours will but take 
the Winde of him; And in stead of giving Free 
Counsell, smg him a Song of Placelho* 
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Belaues 

• 

F ortune is Uke the Market; Where many 
times, if you can stay a little, the Price 
will fall. And againe, it is sometimes like Sy- 
billa^s Offer; which at first offereth the Com¬ 
modity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the Price, For Occasion 
(as it is in the Common verse) turneth a Bald 
NoddlCy after she hath presented her locks in 
Fronty and no hold taken: Or at least turneth 
the Handle of the Bottle, first to be received, 
and after the Belly, which is hard to claspe. 
There is surely no greater Wisedome, then well 
to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 
Dangers arc no more light, if they once seeme 
light: And more dangers have deceived Men, 
then forced them. Nay, it were better, to meet 
some Dangers halfc way, though they come 
nothing neare, then to keepe too long a watch, 
upon their Approaches; For if a Man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall aslcepe. On the 
other side, to be deceived, with too long Sha- 
dowes, (As some have beene, when the Moone 
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was low, and shone on their Enemies baclie) 
And so to shoot off before the time; Or to teach 
dangers to come on, by over early Buckling to¬ 
wards them, is another Extreme. The Ripe- 
nesse, or Unripenesse, of the Occasion (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed ; And generally, 
it is good, to commit the Beginnings of all great 
AcTions, to Arj^os with his hundred Eyes ; And 
the Ends to Briareiis with his hundred Hands: 
First to Watch, and then to Speed. For the 
Hclnict of PlutOy which makcth the Foliticke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell, 
& Celerity in the Execution. For when Things 
are once come to the Execution, there is no Se¬ 
crecy comparable to Celerity; Like the Motion 
of a Bullet in the Ayre, which flyeth so swift, 
as it out-runs the Eye. 
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Gtunuing 

W E take Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked 
Wisedome. And certainly, there is great 
difference, between a Cinining Man, and a Wise 
Man; Not onely in l*oint of Honesty, but in 
point of Ability. There be that can packe the 
Cards, and yet cannot play well; So there are 
some, that are good in Canvasses, and Factions, 
that arc otherwise Weake Men. Againe, it is 
one thing to understand Persons, and another 
thing to understand Matters; For many are 
perfc(51 in Mens Humours, that are not greatly 
Capable of the Reall Part of Busincsse; Which 
is the Constitution of one, that hath studied 
Men, more then Bookes. Such Men are fitter 
for Practise, then for Counsell; And they arc 
good but in their own Alley: Turne them to 
New Men, and they have lost their Ayme; So 
as the old Rule, to know a Foole from a Wise 
Man ; Alitie ambos nudos ad ignotos^^ <2r» videbis; 
doth scarce hold for them. And because these 
Cunning Men^ are like Haberdashers of Small 
Wares, it is not amisse to set forth their Shop. 
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It is a point of Cunnins^; to wait upon him, 
with whom you spcake, with your eye; As the 
lesuites give it in precept; For there be many 
Wise Men, that have Secret Hearts, and Trans- 
parant Countenance^. Yet this would Fc done, 
with a demure Abasing of your Eye sometimes, 
as the lesuites also doe use. 

Another is, that when you have any thing 
to obtaine of present dispatch, you cntcrtainc, 
and amuse the party, with whom you deale, 
with some other Discourse ; That he l^e not too 
much awake, to make Obiec^lions. I knew a 
Counsellor and Secretary^ that never came to 
Queene Elizabeth of England^ with Bills to 
signe, but he would alwaies first put her into 
some discourse of Estate, that she mought the 
lesse minde the Bills. 

The like Surprize, may be made, by Moving 
things, when the Party is in haste, and cannot 
stay, to consider advisedly, of that is moved. 

If a man would crosse a Businesse, that he 
doubts some other would handsomely and effec¬ 
tually move, let him pretend to wish it well, and 
move it himselfe, in such sort, as may foile it. 

The breaking off, in the midst of that, one 
was about to say, as if he tooke himselfe up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him, with whom 
you conferre, to know more. 

And because it workes better, when any 
thing seemeth to be gotten from you by Ques¬ 
tion, then if you offer it of your selfe, you may 
lay a Bait /or a Question, by shewing another 
Visage and Countenance, then you arc wont; 
To the end, to give Occasion, for the party to 
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aske, what the Matter is of the Change? As 
Nehernias did ; And 1 had not before that time 
bce7i sad before tJie King. 

In Things, that arc tender and unpleasing, it 
is good to breake the Icc, by some whose Words 
are of lesse weight, and to reserve the more 
weighty Voice, to come in, as by chance, so 
that he may be asked the Question upon the 
others Speech. As Naixissns did, in relating to 
Claudius.^ the Marriage oi Messatma tind Silitis. 

In things, that a Man would not be seen in, 
himselfe; It is a Point of Cunning.^ to borrow 
the Name of the World; As to say; The World 
sayes.^ Or, There is a speech abroad. 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter,: 
he would put that which was most Materiall, in 
the Tost-sc?ipt, as if it had been a By-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came to have 
Speech, he would passe over that, that he in¬ 
tended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, that he 
had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprized, at 
such times, as it is like, the party that they 
work upon, will suddenly come upon them: And 
to be found with a Letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat which they are not accustomed; To 
the end, they may be apposed of those things, 
which of themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a Point of Cunnings to let fall those 
Words, in a Mans owne Name, wlych he would 
have another Man learne, and use, and there¬ 
upon take Advantage. I knew tw^o, that were 
Competitors, for the Secretaries Place, in Queene 
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Elizabeths time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
tweene themselves; And would conferre, one 
with another, \ipon the Businessc; And the 
one of them said. That to be a Secretary, in 
the Dcctination of a Monarchy^ was a Ticklish 
Thing, and that he did not affctfl it: The other, 
straight caught up those Words, and discoursed 
with divers of his Friends, that he had no reason 
to desire to be Secretary, in the Decimation of a 
Monarchy. The first Man tookc hold of it, and 
found Meanes, it was told the Queene; Who 
hearing of a Dcciinatioti of a Monarchy tookc 
it so ill, as she would never after hcarc of the 
others Suit. 

There is a Cnnninc^y which wc in England 
call. The Turning of the Cat in the Pan; which 
is, when that which a Man sayes to another, he 
laies it, as if Another had said it to him. And 
to say Truth, it is not casie, when such a Mat¬ 
ter passed between two, to make it appeare, 
trom w^hich of them, it first moved and began. 

It is a way, that some men have, to glaunce 
and dart at Others, by lustifying themselves, by 
Negatives; As to siiy, This I doe not: As Tigil- 
linus did towards Burrhus; Se non dii/crsas 
spes, sed Incolumitatem Inipcratoris simplicithr 
spe6larc. 

Some have in readincsse, so many Talcs and 
Stories, as there is Nothing, they would insinu¬ 
ate, but they can wrap it into a Tale; which 
serveth both,to keepe themselves more in Guard, 
and to make others carry it, with more Pleasure. 

It is a good Point of Cunning for a Man, to 
shape the Answer he would have, in his owne 
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Words, and Propositions; For it makes the 
other Party sticke the lessc. 

It is strange, how long some Men will lie in 
wait, to speakc somewhat, they desire to say; 
And how farre about they will fetch; And how 
many other Matters they will beat over, to come 
ncare it. It is a Thing of great Patience, but 
yet of much Use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected Question, 
doth many times surprise a Man, and lay him 
open. Like to him, that having changed his' 
Name, and walking in Another suddenly^ 

came behind him, and called him by his true 
Name, whereat straightwaies he looked backc. 

But these Small Wares, and Petty Points of 
Cuntiingy arc infinite: And it were a good deed, 
to make a List of them: For that nothing doth 
more hurt in a State, then that Cunning Men 
passe for Wise. 

But certainly, some there are, that know 
the Resorts and Falls of Busij^esse, that cannot 
sinke into tlie Maine of it: Like a House, that 
hath convenient Staircs, and Entries, but never 
a faire Roome. Therfore, you shall see them 
flnde out pretty Looses in the Conclusion, but 
are no w^aies able to Examine, or debate Mat¬ 
ters. And yet commonly they take advantage 
of their Inability, and w^ould be thought Wits of 
dirciflion. Some build rather upon the Abusing 
of others, and (as we now say;) Putting Tricks 
upon them; Then upon Soundnesse. of their 
own proceedings. But Salomon sait!i; Pruciens 
advertit ad Gressus suos: Stultus divertit ad 
Dolos. 
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OTiscbomt for a ifttans stiff 

A n Ant is a wise Creature for it Sclfe; But 
it is a shrewd Thing, in an Orchard, or 
Garden. And certainly, Men that are great 
JLovers of ThemselveSy waste the Publique. 
Divide with reason betweene Self e-love y and 
Society And be so true to thy Selfe, tls tliou be 
ifdTfalse to Others; Specially to thy King, and 
Country. It is a poore Center of a Mans Actions, 
Himselfe. It is^ight Earth. For that onely 
stands fast upon nis owne Center; Whereas all 
Things, that have Affinity with the HeavenSy 
move upon the Center of another, which they 
benefit. The Referring of all to a Mans Selfey 
is more tolerable in a Soveraigne Prince; Be¬ 
cause The^nselves arc not onely Themselves/ 
But their Good and Evill, is at the pcrill of the 
Publique Fortune. But it is a desperate Evill 
in a Servant to a Prince, or a Citizen in a Rc- 
publique. ^For whatsoever Affaires passe such 
a Mans Hands, he crooketh them to his owne 
Ends: Which must needs be often Eccentrick 
to the Ends of his Master, or State. Therefore 
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Pj;yices, or States, choose such Servants, as 
have not this marke; Except the;y meane their 
Service should be made but the Accessary. 
That which maketh the Effecf more pernicious, 
is, that all Proportion is lost. It were dispro¬ 
portion enough, for the Servants Good, to be 
preferred before the Masters; Ikit yet it is a 
greater Extreme, when a little Good of the Ser- 
*vant, shall carry Things, against a great Good 
of the Masters. And yet that is the case of Bad 
Officers, Trjeasurers, Ambassadours, Generals, i 
and other False and Corrupt Servants; which , 
set a Bias upon their Bowie, of their owne Petty 
Ends, and Envies, to the overthrow of their 
Masters Great and Important Affaires. And 
for the most part, the Good such Servants re¬ 
ceive, is after the Modell of their owne Fortune; 
But the Flurt they sell for that Good, is after 
the AjjOdjJ^of their Masters Fortune. And cer- 
tainly, it is the Nature of Extreme Sclfc-Lovers; 
As they will s et an House on Fi^re. and it were 

: And yet these Men, 
with their Masters; 
Because their Study is but to please Them, and 
profit Themselves: And for either respeefi, they 
will abandon the Good of their Affaires. 


but to roast their Egge^ 
many times, hoRl ’^crecfit 


Wisc^omc for a Mans Selfe . is in many 
Branches thereof, a depraved Tlimg^ It is the 
Wisedome. of that wjH be sure to leavj^a 
House, somewhat before it falL It is the / 1^ise- 


ut t 


who clie:eed & made Roome for hi [t is the 



But that which is specially 
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to be noted, is, that those, wliich (as Qjeero 
saies of ^omi)eY) arc, Sui A mantes sine Rzv(^^ 
are many times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all their time sacrificed to Themsehfcs^ 
they become in the end the7nsclves Sacrifices to 
the Inconstancy of Fortune; whose Wings they 
thought, by their iSelf-lViscdome^ to have Pin^ 
nioned. 
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A S the Births of Living Creatures, at first, 
arc ill shapen : So arc all !n^ioz/a//o//Sy 
which arc the Births of Time. Yet notwith¬ 
standing, as Those that first bring Honour into 
their Family, arc commonly more worthy, then 
most that succeed : So the first President (if it 
be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. For 
Ill, to Mans Nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a Naturall Motion, strongest in Continuance: 
But Good, as a Forced Motion, strongest at first. 
Surely every Arcdicinc is an. Innovation; And 
he that will not apply New Remedies, must 
expc(^l New Fvils: For Time is the greatest 
Innoifatonr: And if Time, of course, alter Things 
to the worse, and Wisedome, and Counsell shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
Knd? It is true, that what is setled by Custome, 
though it be not good, yet at least it is fit. And 
those Things, which have lor^ gone together, 
are as it were confederate within themselves : 
Whereas New Things pccce not so well; But 
though they helpc by their utility, yet they trou- 

li 2 
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ble, by their Inconformity. licsidcs, they afe like 
Strangers; more Admired, and lesse Favoured. 
All this is true, if Time stood still; which con¬ 
trariwise moveth so round, that a Froward Re¬ 
tention of Custome, is as turbulent a Thing, as 
an lH)io'uation : And they that Reverence too 
much Old Times, are but a Scorne to the New. 
It were good therefore, that Men in their luno- 
7’atio/is^ would follow the Example of Time it 
selfe ; which indeed Innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees, scarce to be perceived : 
For otherwise, whatsoever is New, is unlooked 
for; And ever it mends Some, and f)aires Other: 
And he that is holpen, takes it for a Fortune, 
and thanks the Time ; And he that is hurt, for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It is 
good also, not to try Experiments in States; 
Except the Necessity be Urgent, or the utility 
Evident : And well to beware, that it be the* 
Reformation, that draweth on the Change ; And 
not the desire of Change, that pretendeth the 
Reformation. And lastly, that the Novettyy 
though it be not reicefted, yet be held for a Sus- 
pecd: And, as the Scripture salth; That luc 
ma/ce a stand upon the Ancie/it IVay^ and then 
iooke about us, and discover, vjhat is the straight^ 
and right way, and so to waike in it. 
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CDf IBispatcft 

A FFECTED Dispatch^ is one of the most 
dangerous things to Businesse that can be. 
It is like that, which the Physicians call 
ii'cstiofu or Hasiy Dieesti^^n: which is sure to 
fill the Body, uill of Crudities, and secret Seeds 
of Diseases. Therefore, measure not Dispatch^ 
by the Times of Sitting, but by the Advance¬ 
ment of the Ihisincsse. And as in.,JS.ac g^ ^ it is 
l arge ^ ^tride. or High Lift^ that makes 
the Speed: So m Busia^^sse, the Kecpiijg clqg^p 
to the matter, and not Taking of it too much at 
once, procureth Dispatch,„ It is the Care of 
Some, oncly to come off speedily, for the time ; 
Or to contrive some false Periods of Businesse, 
because they may scemc Men of DispcUch, But 
it is one Thing, to Abbreviate by ContradBng, 
Another by Cutting off : And Businesse so han¬ 
dled at severall Sittings or Jideetings, goe 
commonly backward and forward, in an unsteady 
Manner. I knew a Wise Man , that hixl it for 
a By-word, when he saw ivien hasten to a con¬ 
clusion ; a little^ that 7 uc may make an 

Eiid tlia^:iamer. 
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On the other side, Tnie Dispatch is a rich 
Thing. For Xijug is the measure of 
as is of War^ |: And Businesse is bought 

at i^cai? Hand, where there is small dispatch. 
The Spartans.^ and Spaniards, have been noted 
to be of Small dispatch; Mi vcnga la Muertc 
de Spagna; LcDtny^ Death conu from Sh ain^ 
For then it will be sure to be long in comming. 

Give good Hearing to those, that give the 
first Information in Businesse ; And rather direct 
them in the beginning, then interrupt them in 
the continuance of their Speeches : for he that 
is put out of his owne Order, will goe forward 
and backward, and be more tedious while he 
waits upon his Memory, then he could have 
been, if he had gone on, in his owne course. 
But sometimes it is scene, that the Moderator is 
more troublesome, then the Actor. 

Iterations are commonly losse of Time: But 
there IS no such Gaine of Time, as to iterate 
often the Slate of the (hastionr Vor it c’liasc'tli 
away many a Frivolous Speech, as it is comming 
forth. Long and Cj jrious Speeches, are as ht 
for Dispatch, as a Robe or Mantle with a long 
Trainc, is for Race. Prctaces, and Passages, 
and K j ^cusp-tions. and other Spccclics of Refer¬ 
ence to the Person, are great wasts of Time; 
And thotigh they seeme to proceed of Modesty, 
they are Jiravery, Yet beware of being too 
Materiall, when there is any Impediment or 
Obstrii<flion in Mens Wils; For Pre-occupation 
of Mindc, ever' rcqilfVetti preface of Speech; 
Like a Fomentation to make the unguent enter. 


Above all things, 
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and of Parts ^ is the life of />/>- 

patchy So ^^^^JJistributiofi be not too subtill: 
For he that doth not divide, will never enter 
well into Busincssc; And he that divideth too 
much, will never come out of it clcarely. To 
ch oose Time , is to Time ; And an U^^^^ ^ea- 

sona^ e^Motion is but B oaliHiT ^the Ayrc. There 
Ge three T^arts of liusinesse; The Vrcharaiioti : 

• The Debate^ or Eara7>iination : And the Perfect 

f n. Whereof, if you loohe for Dispatch, let the 
iddle onely be the Worke of Many, and tin 
First and Last the Worke of Few. The Pro¬ 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived in Writing,! 
doth for the most part facilitate Dispatch: For 
though it should be wholly reiecTed, yet that 
Negative is more pregnant of Direeflion, then 
an Inde^nite; As Ash es are "mor e Generative 
then . 
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deeming toise 


T hath been an Opinion, that the Froich are 
wiser then they sceme; And the Spaniards 
,eeme wiser then they are. But howsoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it is so between Man 
and Man. For as the Apostle saith of Godli¬ 
nesses Havinis a shew of JJodlinesse. but de ny- 
in jr i he ^^Poipertlterep^p So certainly, there are 
inPouU of Wisctiome , and Sufficicjji^;^, that 
doe Nothing or Little, very solemnly; Afaj^no 
eona/u J Vu ^c^s, It is a Ridiculous Thing, and 
fit for a Satyre, to Persons of ludgcment, to see 
what shifts these Formalists have, and what 

to make Superficies to sceme Body, 
iat hath Depth and lUilko. Some are so Close 
and Reserved, as they will not shew their Wares, 
but by a darkc Light; And sceme alwaies to 
keepe backe somewhat: And when they know 
within themselves, they speake of that they doc 
not well know, would ncvcrthclessc sceme to 
others, to know of that, which they may not well 


speake. Some helpe themselves with Counte¬ 
nance, abd Gesture, and aje wise by Signed; As 
Q i £pyo saith of PisOn that when he answered him, 
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he a^, _^n d bent ^ downe to his Chin : 

Respoi^cs^ altcro ad Frontcjn sublato^ altero ad 
Me7ituin dcp7'C5so Supcrcilio; Criidclitatcm iibi 
<jion placcre. Some thinke to beare it, by Speak- 
inj^ a great Word, and being peremptory; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will sceme to despise or make light 
of it, as Impertinent, or Curious; And so would 
have their Ignorance sceme ludgcment. Some 
arc never without a Difference, and commonly 
by Amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter; Of whom A. Cell ins saith; Ho}fii)icm 
dcliruni^ qui Verborimi Muiutijs Rerum ft angit 
Pondera. Of which kindc also, Plato in his 
Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus.^ in Scornc, and 
makem tiim make a SpeechTtTiat consisteth of 
distinctions from the Beginning to the End. 
Cencrally, Such Men in all Deliberations, finde 
ease to be of the Negative Side; and affect; a 
Credit, to obiect and foretell Difficulties: For 
when propositions are denied, there is an End 
of them; But if they be allowed, it requireth a 
New Workc : which false Point of Wisedome, 
is the Bane of Businesse. To conclude, there 
is^no decaying Merchant, or Inward Beggar^ 
hath so many TrwhSj to trf^roki'the 
their wealth, as -these Empty'*perst«wHK«ve^»to 
maintaine the Credit of their Sufficiency. Seem¬ 
ing ll’ise-fnefi may make shift to get Opinion: 
But let no Man choose them for Eiyphnanent; 
For certainly, you were better take for Busi- 
nesse, a Man somewhat ^h.yirtL then over 
Ft)nnall. 
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I T had beenc hard for him that spake it, to 
hav'c put more *^pTWtit--and untruth together, 
in few Words, then in that Speech; ] I Viosot’i't'r 
is soliiiidt'^ is eilJicr a luilde Jieast^ 

or a God. For»ifr*4^most true, that-a^Naturail 
and Secret Hatred, and Aversation towards 
Society^ in any Man, hath somewhat of the 
Savage Beast; Ihit it is most Untrue, that it 
should have any Cliaracder, at all, of the Divine 
Nature; Except it proceed, not out of a Plea¬ 
sure in Solitude, but out of a Love and desire, 
to sequester a Mans Selfe, for a Iliglier Conver¬ 
sation : Such as is found, to have been falsely 
and fainedly, in some of the Heathen ; As 

Canclian , Numa the Roman, 
^e^ocYes Sicili an, ^nd riY^/louius of Tyana ; 
And truly and really, in clivers of the Ancient 
PIcrmits, and Holy Fatliers of the Church. But 
little doe Men perceive, what Solitude is, and 
how farre*it extendeth. For a Crowd is not 
Company ; And Faces arc but a Gallery of Pic¬ 
tures ; An(F*^nSdke- but a Tincklinjr C y mbglly 
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where there is no Loi^e. The Latino Adage 
mectcth with it a little \ Ma^na CivU^iSs Alaena 
Because in a great Towne, Frends 
are scattered; So that there is not that Fellow¬ 
ship, for the most Bart, which is in lesse Neigh¬ 
bourhoods. But vvc may goc further, and affinne 
most truly; That it is a mccrc, an^mj.s^r^e 
Solitifdcy to want true Freuds; without which 
the World is but a Wilderncsse : And even in 
this sense also of Solitude, whosoever in the 
Frame qf his Natuix ariS^XncFlions, is unfit for 
Frendshipy he taketh it of the Beast, and not 
from Humanity. 

A principall Fr uit of Frendship y is the Eas^ 
L Dischartre of the I’Vilnessc and Swcllinsrs 


of the Heart, whTc 


^ulgSESKiiuiiliSQ 


now Uiseascs o 






. ^ ^ ^ Suffocations, are the most dangerous 

in Tiic ijody ; And It IS not much otherwise in 
the Minde : You may take SiU'za to QPen t he 
Ljyer : S^edp^ to open the Spleen^ r F(oWcrs,s^ 
tor the Jjiflgg ; Casioreum. lor tti^ 
Br^in'e: But no Receipt opencth the Heart, but 
a true Freud; To whom you may impart, (iriefes, 
loyes, Fcares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the Heart, to oppresse 
it, in a kind of Civill Shrift or Confession. 

It i§, a St;rai}gs Tliing„tq qbs^tj^how 

Great, Kings and Monarchs, dp^c^uppn 
this Fruit of Frend ship y whcrof we^spp^ke^; 
So great, as they purchase it, many ymes, at tlhe 
hazard of their ownc Safety, and Greatnesse. 
For Princes, in regard of the distance of their 
Fortune, from that of their SubieC^s S: Servants, 
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cannot gather this Fniit; Except (to make 
ThemselvQs capable thereof) they raise some 
Persons, to be as it were Companicyjjn^and 
almost Equals to themselves, which many times 
sorteth to Inconvenience. The Moderne Lan¬ 
guages give unto such Persons, the Name of 
or Privadocs^ As if it were Matter 
of Grace, or Conversation. Put the Roman Name 
attaincth the true Use, and Cause thereof; 
Naming them _Pa?'ilci^cs Cnrarnni; For it is 
that, which tietli the "Knot. And we sec plainly, 
that this hath been done, not by Weake and 
Passionate Princes oncly, but by the Wisest, 
most Politique that ever reigned; Who 
have oftentimes ioyned to themselves, some of 
their Servants: Whom both Themselves have 
Frenas ^ And allowed Others likewise^Jp 
c^atl them in the same manner; Using^tlie Word 
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which is received between Private Men. 

commanded Komt\ raised 
Pommy surnamed the Great) to that 

Hc'gtn, VLVuiifcd llimselfe for ^'A 

IPs Overmatch. For when he had carried t]ie 
CoJisJtlsJiip fora Frond of his, against the pursuit 
of Sylla^ and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speake great,/V w/a;/ turned upon 
him againe, and in effeef bad liim be quiet; 
For that inorc^Men adored iliiL Sunne^Risi 


hen the Sunne settin. 


rutus had obtained that Interest, as 
he set him jdowne, in his Testament, for Heirc 
in Remainder, after his Nephew, And this was 
the Man, that had power with Iiim, to draw him 
forth to his death. For when Ccesar would have 
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discnarged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
I^resages, and specially a Dreame of Califtirnia: 
This Man lifted him gently by the Arme, out of 
his Chaire, telling him, he hoped he would not 
dismissc the Senate, till his wife had dreamt a 
better Dreame. And it scemeth, his favour was 
so great, as Ant oni us in a Letter, which is re- 
cited Verbatim^ in one of Cicerds Philippiques^ 
calleth him VcJie fica^ Witch ; As if he had 
enchanted Ccesar. A uscuslus raised Aj!cni>i)a 
(though of meane Birth) to that Heighth, a!s 
when he consulted with McsccnaSs about the 
Marriage of his Daughter Julias j Mcrcenas tooj^ 
the Liberty to tell him ; That he must either j 
marry his Daughter to Agrippa^ or take away 
his ti/e, there was no third way, he had made \ 

had ascended to that He ight, as they X>vo >vgr^ 
tearmed and reckoned^ a Paire of Frehds. 
J^ibenus in a Letter to him saith; ppcee pro 
uostrA non .w hale 

Senate, dedicated an Altai;, to Idrendship^ as to 
a Goddessoy in respc<fl of tl\ 9 ^ g^rcat Dearenesse 
of Frendshipy between them Two. The like or 
more was between ^eptimius Severiis. and Pidn- 
tianus. For he forced his Eldest Sonne to marry 
the Daughter of Plautianus; And would often 
maintainc Plautianus^ in doing Affronts to his 
Son : And did write also in a Letter to the 
Senate, by these Words; I love the Man so weLL 
as I ^/ish he n^ay ovcr-lkve Nc\w if these 

Princes.had beene as a T^fiian^ or a Mqrcu^/lur 
rel^iis, A Man might have thought, tliat this had 
proceeded of an abundant Goodnesseof Nature; 



no 

But being Men so Wise, of such Strength and 
Severitie of minde, and so Extreme Lovers of 
Themselves, as all these were; It proveth most 
plainly, that they found their ownc P'elicitie 
(though as great as ever happened to Moi'tall 
Men) but as an Halfe Peece, except they mought 
have a Frcnd to make it Entire: And yet, which 
IS more, they were Princes^ that had \\ ives, 
Sonnes, Nephews*"; And yet all these could not 
supply the Comforrof P'rendsliip, 

It Ts not to be lorgotten, what Com^nincus 
observeth, of his first Master Duke C/t ar^es tiic 
Hardy; Namely, that hee would communicate 
Ins Secrets with hone; And least of all, those 
Secrets, which troubled him most. Whereupon 
he goeth on, and saith, That towards his Latter 
lime ; That (los£tt^S4. jiid Maire, flnd,&.{iUle 

^ ^ Surely Comrnincus 

mought have made tne same ludgemcnt also, if 

him, of his Second Master Lewis 
w'hose closencsse was indepd hi$ 
The Parable of 

darke, but true Cpor ne ((iiio ; ]^aYfioi (he l4eart. 
Certainly, if a Man would give it a hard Phrase, 
Those that want Freuds to open themselves 
linto, are Cahniballs of their ownc Hearts, Bu t 
one Thing is most Admirable, (wherewith I will 
conclude this first Fruit of frendship) which is^ 
that this Corrimunicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
Frendj works two coiUraric Effeifls; For it fe- 
doubfeth loyes, an3 cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 
For there is no Man, that imparteth his loyes to 
his Frendj but he ioyeth the more; And no 
Man, that imparteth his Grie/es to his Frcnd, 


it had pleased 


ormentour. 


erish hts Uftderstandin 


Ill 


0f 


buf hce grievcth the lessc. So that it is, in 
Truth of Operation upon a Mans Minde, of like 
vertue, as the AIch vmists use to attribute to 
their Stone, for Mans Bodic; That it worketh 
all Contrary Effecfls, but still to the Good, and 
Benefit of Nature. But yet, without praying in 
Aid of AlchyniistSy there is a manifest Image of 
this, in the ordinarie course of Nature. For in 
liodies, UiitoH strengthneth and chcrisheth any 
Naturall Adlion; And, on the other side, weak- 
ncth and dulleth any violent Impression : And 
even so is it of Minds. 


The second Fruit of Frctidship^ is Health- 
full and Soveraigne for the Undcrstandin 2 ‘. as 
the first is for the Affedions . For Frendship 
makclh indeed the 

me and 1 e mnests^ But it maketh Day- 

Darknes se 

^ cr is this to oe 

understooii, oncly of P'aithfull Counsell, which a 
Man receiveth from his Freud; But before you 
come to that, certaine it is, that whosoever hath 
his Minde fraught, with many Thoughts, his 
Wits and Understanding doc clarifie and breake 
up, in the Communicating and discoursing with 
Another; He tosseth his Thoughts, more easily; 
He marshalleth them more orderly; He seeth 
how they looke when they are turned into Words; 
hhnally. He waxeth wiser then Himselfc; And 
that more by an Hourcs discourse, then by a 


Dayes Meditation. It was well said by Thcmi^ 
si odes to the King of Persia; That speech was 
like Cloth of Arras, openedy and put abroad; 
Whereby the Imagery doth appearc in Figures 
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'ivhereas in Thoughts^ they lie bnt as in Packs, 

Neither is this Second Fruit of Frendship^ in 
opening the Understaildingf restrained oncly to 
such Frends, as are able to give a Man Coun¬ 
sell: (They indeed are best) But even, without 
that, a Man learncth of Hiinselfe, and bringeth 
his owne Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his 
Wits as against a Stone, which it sclfe cuts not. 
In a word, a Man were better relate himsclfe, t(\ 
a Statua, or Picture, then to sulTcr his Thoughts 
to passe in smother. 

Adde now, to make this Second Fi^nit of 
Frendship compleat, that other Point, which 
licth and falleth within Vulgar 01> 

servation ; which \\^aUikfull Counsell from a 
F'rend, Heraclitj n ^ ^ saitiwWGll, in one of his 
^nigmaes; th ^. And 

ce^U^ne it is, fh'atJthe^Ligbt, thata^man receiv- 
eth, by CounscU from .Another, is Djigr, and 
purer, then that which commeth from his owne 
Understanding, and ludgcment; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his AtTcdlions and Cus- 
tomes. So as, there is as much difference, be- 
tweene the Counselly that a l^rcnd giveth, and 
that a Man giveth himselfe, as there is between 
the Counsel I of a F'rend^ and of a Flatterer, F'or 
there is no swCa latte re r,, as is a Mans Selfe; 
And there is no such Remedy, against P'lattery 
of a Mans Selfe, as the Liberty of a P'rend. 
CounscU is of two Sorts; The one concerning 
'f AfannerSy tjie other concerning Businesse, P'or 

! the First; The best Preservativ^e to keepe the 
Minde in Health, is the faithfull Admonition of 
Frend, The Calling of a Mans Selfe, to a 
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Stricf Account, is a Medicine, sometime, too 
Piercing and Corrosive. Reading good Bookcs 
of Morality^ is a little Flat, and Dead. Observ¬ 
ing our Faults in Others, is sometimes unproper 
for our Case. But the best Receipt (best (I say) 
to worke, and best to take) is the Admonition of 
a Frcnd, It is a strange thing to behold, what 
grosse Errours, and extreme Absurdities, Many 
(especially of the greater Sort) doe commit, for 
want of a Frefid, to tell them of them; To the 
great daminage, both of their Fame, & Fortune. 
For, as .V. lames saith, they are as Men, that 
lookc somcti)nes into a G/assL\ afidpresently for^ 
get their o'lun Shape, FaiJ'.a/r. As for Fusi- 
nesse, a Man may tliink, if he will, that two 
E) cs sec no more then one; Or that a Gamester 
seeth alwaics more then a Looker on; Or that a 
Man in Anger, is as Wise as he, that hath said 
over the fourc and twenty Letters; Or that a 
Musket may be shot off, aswell upon the Arme, 
as upon a Rest; And such other fond and high 
Imaginations, to thinke Himsclfe All in All. But 
when all is done, the Helpe of good Coiinselt, is 
that, which settctli Unsinesse straight. And if 
any Man thinke, that he will take Counscll, but 
it shall be by l^eeces ; Asking Couttseli in one 
Businessc of one Man, and in another Biisinesse 
of another Man ; It is well, (that is to say, bettor 
perhaps then if he asked none at all;) but he 
runneth two dangers: One, that he shall not bo 
faithfully counselled; For it is a rare TJiing, ex¬ 
cept it be from a perfe(!:\ and entire Frend, to 
have Counsell given, but such as shalbe bowed 
and crooked to some ends, uhich he hath that 
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giveth it. The other, that he shall have Counsell 
given, hurtfull, and unsafe, (though with good 
Meaning) and mixt, partly of Mischiefe, and 
partly of Remedy: Even as if you would call a 
Physician, that is thought good, for the Cure of 
the Disease, you complaine of, but is unac¬ 
quainted with your body; And therefore, may 
put you in way for a present Cure, but over- 
throweth your Health in some other kinde; And 
so cure the Disease, and kill the Patient. But a 
Frend^ that is wholly acquainted with a Mans 
Estate, will beware by furthering any present 
Businesses how he dasheth upon other Incon¬ 
venience, And therefore, rest not upon Scatter¬ 
ed Counselsj They will rather distract, and Mis- 
leade, then Settle, and Dire<5l, 

After these two Noble Fruits of Frendship; 
{Peace in the fell ions, and Support of the 
ludgement^ followcth the last Fruit; which is 
like the Pomgranat, full of many kernels; I 
meane Aid^ and Bearing a Part, in all All ions, 
and Occasions, Here, the best Way, to repre¬ 
sent to life the manifold use of Frendship, is to 
cast and sec, how many Things there are, which 
a Man cannot doe Himsclfe; And then it will 
appeare, that it was a Sx^aring Speech of the 
Ancients, to say, That a Frend is another 
Himselfe: For that a Frend is farre more then 
Himselfe. Men have their Time, and die many 
times in desire of some Things, which they prin¬ 
cipally t^ke to Heart; The bestowing of a Child, 
The F'inishing of a Worke, Or the like. If a 
Man have a true Frend, he may rest almost 
secure, that the Care of those Things, will con- 
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tiiiuc after Him. So that a Man hath as it were 
two Lives in his desires. A Man hath a Body, 
and that Body is confined to a Place; But where 
Frendship is, all Offices of Life, are as it were 
granted to Him, and his Deputy. For he may 
exercise them by his Freud. How many Things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face 
or Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? A Man 
can scarce alledge his owne Merits with mo¬ 
desty, much lesse extoll them: A man cannot 
sometimes brookc to Supplicate or Beg: And a 
number of the like. But all these Things, are 
Graccfull in a Freuds Mouth, which are Blush¬ 
ing in a Mans Owne. So againe, a Mans Per¬ 
son hath many proper Relations, which he can¬ 
not put off. A Man cannot speake to his Sonne, 
but as a Father; To his Wife, but as a Hus¬ 
band ; To his Enemy, but upon Termes: where¬ 
as a Fre7tdjndey speak, as the Case requires, and 
not as it sorteth witTi the Person. But to enu¬ 
merate these Things were cndlesse: I have given 
the Rule, where a Man cannot fitly play his 
owne Part: If he have not a Freud, he may quit 
the Stage. 
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CDf (©xpcnce 

T^ICHES arc for Spending; And Spending 
^ for Honour and good Adlions. Therefore 
Extraordinary E xpense must be limittcd by the 
Wprth of the Occasion : For Voluntaty Ufidoiny;^ 
may be as well for a Mans Coufitry^ as for the 
Ki)if^dome of IIcaveat. But Ordinary Exl)encc 
ought to be limittcd by a Mans Estat^ ; And go- 
verned with such regar<3, as it be tvithin his 
Compasse ; And not subic(fl to Deceit and Abuse 
of Servants; And ordered to the best Shew, that 
the Bils may be Icssc, then the Estimation 
abroad. Certainly, if a Man will keep but of 
Even hand, his Ordinary Exfettces ought to 
be, but to the Halfe of his Receipts; And if he 
thinke to waxe Rich, but to the Third Part. It 
is no Basencssc, for the Greatest, to descend 
and looke, into their owne Estate, Some for 
beare it, not upon Negligence alone, But doubt¬ 
ing to* bring Themselves into Melancholy, in 
respe<fl they shall finde it Broken. But Wounds 
cannot be Cured without Searching. He that 
cannot looke into his own Estate at all, had need 
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both C4ioose well, those whom he employeth, 
and change them often; For New are more 
Timorous^ a^nd lessc Subtile. He that can looke 
into his Estate but seldom^ it bchoveth him to 
lurne all to Certainties. A Man had need, if he 
be Plentifull, in some kindc of Kxpcnce^ to be as 
Saving againe, in some other. As if he be Plen¬ 
tifull in Diet, to be Saving in Apparell: If he be 
J^lentifull in the Hall, to be Saving in the Stable: 
And the like. For he that is Plentifull in Ex- 
pcnces of all Kindcs, will hardly be preser\'^ed 
from Decay.* In Clearing of a Mans Kstate, he 
may as well hurt Himselfe in being too sudden, 
as in letting it runne on too long. For hasty 
Selling is commonly as Disadvantageable as 
Interest. Besides, he that cleares at once, will 
relapse; For finding himselfe out of Straights, 
he will revert to his Customes: But hee that 
cleareth by Degrees, induceth a Habite of Fru- 
galitie, and gaineth as well upon his Minde, as 
upon his PIstate. Certainly, who hath a State to 
repaire, may not despise small Things: And 
commonly, it is lessc dishonourable, to abridge 
pettie Charges, then to stoope to pettie Gettings. 
A Man ought warily to beginne Charges, which 
once begun will Continue; But in Matters, that 
veturne not, he may be more Magnificent. 
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<J5{ tftj true CKreatnesse of ISitinaiiomes 

anb (Estates 


T he speech of Thejnistocles the Athenian^ 
which was Haughtie and Arrogant, in tak¬ 
ing so much to Himselfe, had been a Grave and 
Wise Observation and Censure , applied at large 
to others. Desired at a Feast to touch a Lute, 
he said; He could not fiddle^ but yet he could 
7nake a Sfnall ToTvne, a great Citty, These 
Words (holpen a little with a Metaphore) may 
expresse two differing Abilities, in those that 
deale in Businesse of Estate. For if a true Sur¬ 
vey be taken, of Counsellours and Statesmen, 
there may be found (though rarely) those?, which 
can make a Small State Great, and yet cannot 
Fiddle: As on the other side, there will be found 
a great many, that can fiddle very cunningly, 
but yet are so farre from being able, to make a 
Small State Great, as their Gift lieth the other 
way; T^o bring a Great and Flourishing Estate 
to Ruine and Decay. And certainly, those De¬ 
generate Arts and Shifts, whereby many Coun- 
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sellouts and Governours, gaine both Favour 
with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulgar, deserve no better Name then Fidling; 
Being Things, rather pleasing for the time, and 
gracefull to themselves onely, then tending to 
the Wcale and Advancement of the State, which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) Counsel- 
lours and Governours, which may be held suffi- 
• cient, {Negotijs pares,) Able to mannage Affaires, 
and to keepe them from Precipices, and mani* 
fest Inconveniences; which neverthelesse, are 
farre from the Abilitie, to raise and Amplifie an 
Estate, in Power, Meanes, and Fortune. But 
be the worke-men what they may be, let us 
speake of the Worke; That is; The true Great- 
nesse of Kingdoines aud Estates; and the Meanes 
thereof. An Argument, fit for Great and Mightie 
Princes, to have in their hand; To the end, that 
neither by Over-measuring their Forces, they 
l^se themselves in vaine Enterprises; Nor on" 
the other side, by undervaluing them, they de¬ 
scend to Fe^efull and Pusillanimous Couo- 
sells. 

The Greatnesse of an Estate in Bulke and 
Territorie, doth fall under Measure; And the 
Greatnesse of Finances and Kevenew doth fall 
under Computation. The Population may ap- 
peare by Musters: And the Number and Great¬ 
nesse of Cities and Townes, by Cards and Maps. 
But yet there is not any Thing^ambngst Civill 
Affaires, more subie<fl to Errour, then the right 
valuation, and true lodgement, concerning the 
Power and Forces of an Estate. The King- 
dome of Heaven is compared, not to any great 
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Kerncll or Nut, but to a Grainc of Mustard- 
seed; which is one of the least (iraines, but hath 
in it a Propertie and Spirit, hastily to get up 
and spread. So are there States, great in Tcrri- 
torie, and yet not apt to Enlarge, or Command; 
And some, that have but a small Dimension of 
Stemme, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
Great Monarchies. 

Walled Townes, Stored Arcenalls and Ar¬ 
mouries, Goodly Races of Horse, Chariots of 
Warre, Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery, and the 
like: All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, 
except the Breed and disposition of the People, 
be stout and warlike. Nay Number (it selfe) in 
Armies, importeth not much, where the People 
is of weake Courage: For (as Virgil saith) It 
7 ie*uer troubles a Wol/e, how ?na?iy the shcepc be. 
The Armie of the Persiausy in the Plaines of 
Arbela, was such a vast Sea of People, as it did 
somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex¬ 
anders Armie; Who came to him therefore, and 
wisht him, to set upon them by Night; But 
hee answered, He would 7 tot pilfer the Vidory. 
And the Defeat was Easie. When Tigranes 
the Armeniany being incamped upon a Hill, 
with 400000. Men, discovered the Armie of the 
Romansy being not above 14000. Marching to¬ 
wards him, he made himselfe Merry with it, 
and said; Yonder MeUy are too Many for an 
Ambassaggy and too Few for a Fight. But be¬ 
fore the JSunne sett, he found them enough, to 
give him the Chace, with infinite Slaughter. 
Many are the Examples, of the great oddes be¬ 
tween Number and Courage: So that a Man 
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may truly make a ludgement; That the Princi-- 
pal Point of Grcatnesse in any Statey is to have' 
a Race of Military Men, Neither is Money the 
Sinewes of Warre, (as it is trivially said) where 
the Sinewes of Mens Armes, in Base and Effe¬ 
minate People, are failing. For Solon said well 
to Croesus (when in Ostentation he shewed him 
his Gold) Siry if any Other come^ that hath bet^ 
tcf^Irgn tlieii youy he will be Master of all this 
Gold, Therforc let any Prince or State, thinke 
soberly 0/ his P'orces, except his Militia of Na¬ 
tives, be of good and Valiant Soldiers. And let 
Princes, on the other side, that have Subieefs of 
Martiall disposition, know their owne Strength; 
imlesse they be otherwise wanting unto Them¬ 
selves. As for Mercejiary Fo 7 xeSy (which is the 
Helpe in this Case) all Examples shew; That, 
whatsoever Estate or Prince doth rest upon 
them; Hce may sp 7 xad his Feathers for a timCy 
but he will nic^w them soone after, ■■ A ' ^. 

The Blessing<^oi ludah and Issachar will 
never meet; That the same People or NatioUy 
should be both The Turns whelpCy and the Asse 
betweeme Bur thesis: Neither will it be, that a 
People over-laid with TaxeSy should ever be¬ 
come Valiant, and Martiall. It is true, that 
Taxes levied by Consent of the Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesse; As it hath beene 
scene notably, in the Excises of the Low Coun¬ 
tries; And in some degree, in the Subsidies of 
England. For you must note, that^we speake 
now, of the Heart, and not of the Purse. So 
that, although the same Tribute and TaXy laid 
by Consent, or by Imposing, be all one to the 
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lijssagcis 

Purse, yet it workes diversly upon the Courhge. 
So that you may conclude; That 7 io PcoJ>lsy 
over-charged with Tydbute^ is fit for 

Let States that aime at Greatnesse, take heed 
how their Nobility and Gcntle^ncn^ doc multiply 
too fast. For that maketh the Common Sub- 
ie6l, grow to be a Peasant, and Base Swaine, 
driven out of Heart, and in effccfl but the Gen¬ 
tlemans Labourer. Even as you may see in 
Coppice Woods; Ifyotc leave your staddles too 
thich, you shall never have cleane UmlTrwood^ 
but Shrubs and Bushes. So in Countries, if 
the Gentlemen be too many, the Commons will 
be base; And you will bring it to that, that not 
the hundred poll, will be fit for an Helmet: Es¬ 
pecially as to the Infantery^ which is the Nerve 
of an Army: And so there will be Great Popu¬ 
lation, and Little Strength. This, which I speake 
of, hath been no where better seen, then by 
comparing of England and France; whereof 
England^ though farre lesse in Territory and 
Population, hath been (neverthelesse) an Over¬ 
match; In regard, the Middle People of Eng¬ 
land^ ma{ce~g6od^ Souldiers, which the Peasants 
of France doe not And herein, the device of 
King Henry the Seventh, (whereof I have spoken 
largely in the History of his Life) was Profound, 
and Admirable; In making Farmes, and houses 
of Husbandry, of a Standard; That is, main¬ 
tained with such a Proportion of Land unto 
them, as rr^ay breed a Subie<fl, to live in Conve¬ 
nient Plenty, and no Servile Condition; And to 
keepc the Plough in the Hands of the Owners, 
and not mecre Hirelings. And thus indeed, you 
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sh^fll attaine to Virgils Chara6lcr, which he 
gives to Ancient Italy. 

— Terra potciis Amiis atquc nbcre Glcbcc. 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to E?igiandy and hardly 
to be found any where else, except it be perhaps 
in Poland) to be passed over; I meane the State 
of Free Set'Z'anls and A ttendants upon Noble^ 
men and Gentlemen; which are no waies infe- 
riour, unto the Yeomanry, for Armes. And 
therefore, out of all ( 2 uestion, the Splendour, 
and Magnificence, and great Retinues, and Hos¬ 
pitality of Noblemen, and Gentlemen, received 
into Custome, doth much conduce, unto Mar- 
Hall Greatnesse. Whereas, contrariwise, the 
Close and Reserved living, of Noblemefi, and 
Gentlemeii, causeth a Penury of Military Forces. 

By all meancs, it is to be procured, that the 
Tnmck of Nebuchadnezsars Tree of Moctarchy, 
be great enough, to beare the Branches, and the 
Boughes; That is. That the Naturall Subietls 
of the Crownc or State, beare a sufficient Pro¬ 
portion, to the Stranger Subiells, that they go- 
verne. Therfore all States, that are libcrall of 
Naturalization towards Strangers, are fit for 
Empire. For to thinke, that an Handfull of 
People, can, with the greatest Courage, and Po¬ 
licy in the World, embrace too large Extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will 
faile suddainly. The Spartans were a nice Peo¬ 
ple, in Point of Naturalization; whereby, while 
they kept their Compasse, they stood firme; 
But when they did spread, and their Boughs 
were becommen too great, for their Stem, they 
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became a Windfall upon the suddaine. Net-cr 
any State waspin this Point, so open to receive 
Stra^igers^ into their Body, as were the Rovtans, 
rTherefore it sorted with them accordingly; For 
they grew to the greatest Monarchy. Their 
manner was, to grant Naturalization, (which 
they called Ins Chataiis) and to grant it in the 
highest Degree; That is. Not oncly liis Com- 
inercij.^ Ins Conniibijj Ins IfcEreditails; But 
also, Ins Suffragij^ and Ins Ilonorum. And 
this, not to Singular Persons alone, but likewise 
to whole Families; yea to Cities, and sometimes 
to Nations. Addc to this, their Custome of 
Plantatiopi of Colonics; whereby the Roman 
Plant, was removed into the Soilc, of other Na¬ 
tions. And putting both Constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that 
spred upon the World; But it was the Worlds 
that spred upon the Romans: And that was 
the sure Way of Grcatncssc. I have marveiled 
sometimes at Spaint; how they claspc and con- 
taine so large Dominions, with so few Naturall 
Spaniards: But sure, the whole Compassc of 
Spaincy is a very Great Body of a Tree; Farre 
above Rome^ and Sparta^ at the first. And be¬ 
sides, though they have not had that usage, to 
Naturalize liberally; yet they have that, which is 
next to it; That is, To employ^ almost indiffer¬ 
ently, all Nations, in their Militia of ordinary 
Soldiers: yea, and sometimes in their IIiy;hest 
Commands. Nay, it seemeth at this instant, 
they are serfeible of this want of Natives; as by 
the Pragmaticall SanHion, now published, ap- 
peareth. 
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It is ccrtaine, that Sedentafy^ and WitJiin- 
doorc Arts^ and delicate Manufactures (that require 
rather the Finger, then the Arme) have, in their 
Nature, a Contrariety, to a Military disposition. 
And generally, all Warlike People, are a little 
idle; And lov'e Danger better then Travaile : 
Neither must they be too much broken of it, if 
they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore, 
it was great Advantage, in the Ancient States of 
Sparta^ Athens^ Rome, and others, that they 
had the use of Slaves^ which commonly did rid 
those Manufactures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by the Christia?i Law. That 
which commeth nearest to it, is, to leave those 
Arts chiefly to Strangers, (which for that pur- 
]:)(vse are the more easily to be received) and to 
containe, the principall Bulke of the vulgar Na¬ 
tives, within those three kinds; Tillers of the 
Cround; Free ServiDits; & J{a?idy-Cra/ls-Me?i, 
of Strong, & Manly Arts, as Smiths, Masons, 
Carpenters, &c; Not reckoning Professed Soul- 
diers. 


But above all, for Empire and Greatnesse^ it 
importeth most; That a Nation doe professe j 
Armes, as their principall Honour, Study, andj 
Occupation. For the Things, which we for-' 
mcriy have spoken of, arc but Hahilitations to¬ 
wards Armes; And what is Habilifatioft without 


hiiottion and AH? Romulus, after his death 
(as they report, or faigne) sent a Present to the 
Romans; That, above all, they ^loiild intend 
Armes; Aiid then, they should pro\'e the great¬ 
est Empire of the World, The P^abrick of the 
State of Sparta, was wholly (though not wisely) 
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framed, and composed, to that Scope and End. 
The Persza^tSy and AfacedoriianSy had it for a 
flash. The Galls, GermanSy Goths, Saxonsy 
Normans, and others, had it for a Time. The 
Turks have it, at this day, though in great De¬ 
clination. Of Christian Enropc, they that have 
it, arc, in effecfl, onely the Spaniards. But it is 
so plaine, That every Man profitcth in that hce 
most intendethy that it needeth not to be stood 
upon. It is enough to point at it; That no Na¬ 
tion, which doth not direcTly professe. Armes, 
may looke to have Greatnesse fall into their 
Mouths. And, on the other side, it is a most 
Certaine Oracle of Time; That those States, 
that continue long in that Profession (as the 
Romans and Tnrks principally have done) do 
wonders. And those, that have professed Armes 
but for an Age, have notwithstanding, common¬ 
ly, attained that Greatnesse in that Age, which 
maintained them long after, when their Profes¬ 
sion and Exercise of Armes hath growen to 
decay. 

Incident to this Point is; For a State, to 
have those Lawes or Customes, which may reach 
forth unto them, iust Occasions (as may be pre¬ 
tended) of Warre. For there is that lusticc 
imprinted, in the Nature of Men, that they enter 
not upon Wars (whereof so many Calamities 
doe ensue) but upon some, at the least Specious, 
Grounds and Quarells. The Turke, hath at 
hand, for C<iuse of Warre, the Propagation of 
his Law or Se< 51 ; A Quarell that he may alwaics 
Command. The Romazis, though they esteemed, 
the Extending the Limits of their Empire, to be 
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great Honour to their Generalls, when it was 
done, yet they never rested upon that alone, to 
begin a Warre. First therefore, let Nations, 
that pretend to Grcat7iessey have this; That they 
be sensible of Wrongs, cither upon Borderers, 
Merchants, or Politique Ministers; And that 
they sit not too long upon a Provocation. Se¬ 
condly, let them be pr^st, and ready, to give 
Aids and Succours, to their Confederates: As it 
ever was with the Roinatts: In so much, as if the 
Confederate, had Leagues Defensive with divers 
other States, and upon Invasion offered, did im¬ 
plore their Aides severally, yet the Romans 
would ever bee the fonnost, and leave it to none 
Other to have the Honour. As for the Warres, 
which were anciently made, on the behalfe, of a 
kinde of Partie, or tacite Conformitie of Estate, 
I doe not see how they may be well iustified: 
As when the Rotnafis made a Warre for tlie 
Libertie of Grecia: Or when the Lacei1o7nojiR 
aTis, and Athc7tia7is^ made Warres, to set up or 
pull downe DcifiocracieSy and Oligarchies: Or 
when Warres were made by Forrainers, under 
the pretence of lustice, or Prote(flion, to deliver 
the Subie(fts of others, from Tyrannic, and Op¬ 
pression ; And the like. Let it suffice, That no 
Estate expert to be Greats that is not awake, 
upon any iust Occasion of Arming. 

No Body can be healthfull without Exercise^ 
neither Naturall Body, nor Politique: And cer¬ 
tainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a Iu§t and Hon¬ 
ourable Warre, is the true Exef'cise. A Civill 
Warre, indeed, is like the Pleat of aP'eaver; But 
a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of Exercise^ 
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and scrvcth to kecpc the Body in Health: For 
in a Slothfull Peace, both Courages will effemi¬ 
nate, and Manners Corrupt. But howsoever it 
be for Happinesse, without all Question, for 
Greatncsse^ it maketh, to bee still, for the most 
Part, in Armes: And the Strength of a Veteran 
Armie, (though it be a chargeable Businesse) al- 
waics on Foot, is that, which commonly givctli 
the Law; Or at least the Reputation amongst all 
Neighbour States; As may well bee seene in 
Spaine; which hath had, in one Part, or other, 
a V^eteran Armie, almost continually, now by 
the Space of Six-score yeeres. 

To be Master of the SA?, is an Abridgement 
of a Monarchy. Cicero writing to A/t/cus, of 
Pompey his l*rep)araiiofi against Ccesar^ saith; 
Consilium Pompeij pUmh TJiemistocleum est; 
Piitat cfiifn^ qui Maripotituryeu7n Rerntnpotiri. 
And, without doubt, Pofiipey had tired out Cce- 
sarj if upon vaine Confidence, he had not left 
that Way. We sec the great Effedls of Bat- 
tailcs by Sea. The Battaile of Allium decided 
the Empire of the World. The Battaile of I^e- 
panto arrested the Greatnesse of the Tiu'ke. 
There be many Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have bcenc Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Princes or States, have set up their Rest, 
upon the Battailes. But thus much is certaine ; 
That hee that Commands the Sea^ is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of 
the Warre^ as he will. Whereas those, that be 
strongest by land, are many times neverthelesse 
in great Straights. Surely, at this Day, with 
us of Pluropc^ the Vantage of Strength at Sea 
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(which is one of the Principall Dowries of this 
Kingdome of Gy'cat Brittaine) is threat: Both be¬ 
cause, Most of the Kingdomes of Europe^ are 
not mccrely Inland, but girt with the Sea^ most 
part of their Compasse ; And because, the Wealth 
of both Indies, seemes in great Part, but an Ac¬ 
cessary, to the Command of the Be as. 

The IVarres of Latter A^g'es, seeme to be 
made in the Darke, in Respeeft of the Glory and 
Honour, which rcfle6led upon Men, from the 
IVarres in Ancient Time. There be now, for 
Martiall Encouragement, some I^egrces and 
Orders of Chivalry; which neverthelesse, are 
conferred promiscuously, upon Soldiers, & no 
Soldiers; And some Remembrance perhaps 
upon the Scutchion; And some Hospitals for 
Maimed Soldiers; And such like Things. But 
in Ancient Times; The Hophies erecTcd upon 
the Place of the Vi(Tory; The Funerall Lauda- 
tives and Monuments for those that died in the 
Wars; The Crowns and Garlands Personal ; 
The Stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings 
of the World after borrowed; The Triumphes 
of the Gcncralls upon their Returne; The great 
Donatives and Lajgcsses upon the Disbanding 
of the Armies; were Things able to enflame all 
Mens Courages. But above all, That of the 
Triumph, amongst the Romans, was not Page¬ 
ants or Gauderie, but one of the Wisest and No¬ 
blest Institutions, that ever was. For it con¬ 
tained three Things; Honour to the G^^r^crall; 
Riches to the Treasury out of the Spoiles; And 
Donatives to the Army. But that Honour, per¬ 
haps, were not tit for Monarchies; Except it be 
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in the Person of the JMonaych himselfc, or his 
Sonnes; As it came to passe, in the Times 
of the Ro?naH K)?ipe?'oiirs^ who did impropriate 
the Acluall 7Tiumphs to Themselves, and their 
Sonnes, for such Wars, as they did atchieve in 
Person: And left onely, for Wars atchieved by 
SubiecTs, some Triumphall Garments, and En- 
signes, to the Generali. 

To conclude; No Mari can, by Care takzng^ 
(as the Scriptuz'e saith) addc a Ciibiic to his 
Stature; in this little Modell of a Alans Jtody: 
But in the Great Pyrame of Kingdomes, & Com¬ 
mon IVealthSy it is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to adde Amplitude and Greatnesse to 
their Kingdontes. For by introducing such Or¬ 
dinances, Constitutions, and Customes, as wc 
have now touched, they may sow Great nesse ^ 
to their Posteritie, and Succession. But these 
Things are commonly not Observed, but left to 
take their Chance, 
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T here is a wisdome in this, beyond the 
Rules of l^Jiysicke : A Mans owne Obser¬ 
vation, what he Hndes Good of, and what he 
findes Hurt of, is the best Physicke to preserve 
Health. But it is a safer Conclusion to say ; 
This ay ^reeth not lu cll w ith nie^ ihe7Tfore I will 
7iot contmue it : Then this; I n^ide 7io offence 
of this^ therefore I inay nse iL For Strength of 
Nature in youA, passeth o\^r many Excesses, 
which arc owing a Man till his Age. Discerne 
of the comming on of Ycares, and thinkc not, to 
doc the same Things still ; For Age will not be 
Defied. Beware of sudden Change in any great 
point of Diet, and if necessity inforcc it, fit the 
rest to it. For it is a Secret, both in Nature, 
and State ; That it is safer to change Many 
Things, then one. Examine thy Customes, of 
Diet, Slcepe, Exercise, Apparell, and the like; 
And trie in any Thing, thou shalt iudge hurtfull, 
to discontinue it by little and little ; But so, as 
if thou docst finde any Inconvenience by the 
Change, thou come backe to it againe : For it 
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is hard to distinguish, that which is generally- 
held good, and wholesome, from that, which is 
good particularly, and fit for thine ownc Body. 
To be free minded, and cheercfully disposed, at 
Hourcs of Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exercise, 
is one of the best Precepts of Long lasting. As 
for the Passions and Studies of the Mindc ; Avoid 
Envie ; Anxious Feares ; Anger fretting inwards ; 
Subtill and knottie Inquisitions ; loybs, and Ex¬ 
hilarations in Excesse ; Sadnesse not Communi¬ 
cated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth’rather then 
loy; Varietie of Delights, rather then Surfet of 
them; Wonder, and Admiration, and therefore 
Novelties ; Studies that fill the Minde with Splcn- 
dide and Illustrious Obic<Ts, as Histories, Fa¬ 
bles, and Contemplations of Nature. If you fiie 
Physicke in Health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your Body, when you shall need it. 
If you make it too familiar, it will workc no Ex¬ 
traordinary Effe(fl, when Sicknesse commeth. I 
commend rather, some Diet, for certaine Sea¬ 
sons, then frequent Use of J^hysicke^ Except it 
be growon into a Custome. For those Diets 
alter the Body more, and trouble it lesse. Des¬ 
pise no new Accident, in your Body, but aske 
Opinion of it. In Sicknesse^ respe(fl Health 
principally; And in Healthy AHiofi. For those 
that put their Bodies, to endure in Healthy may 
in most Sicknesses, which are not very sharpe, 
be cured oncly with Diet, and Tendering. Celsns 
could never have spoken it as a Physician, had 
he not been a Wise Man withall; when he giveth 
it, for one of the great precepts of Health and 
Lasting; That a Man doe vary, and enterchangc 
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Contraries ; But with an Inclination to the more 
benigne Kxtreme ; Use Fasting, and full Fating, 
but rather full Eating; Watching and Sleep, 
but rather Sleep; Sitting, and Exercise, but 
rather Exercise; and the like. So shall Nature 
be cherished, and yet taught Masteries. Phy- 
sicia?is are some of them so pleasing, and con¬ 
formable to the Humor of the l^itient, as they 
^resse not the true Cure of the Disease ; And 
some other are so Regular, in proceeding ac¬ 
cording to Art, for the Disease, as they respect 
not sufficientlv the Condition of the Patient. 
Take one of a Middle Temper ; Or if it may not 
be found in one Man, combine two of either 
sort: And forget not*to call, aswell the best 
acquainted with your Body, as the best reputed 
of for his Faculty. 
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<E)f Suspicion 

(^C^SP/C/O.yS^ amongst Thoughts, are like 
Ihits amongst Birds,* they e\cr fly by 'hwi- 
light. Certainly, they arc to be repressed, or, at 
the least, well guarded: For they cloud the 
Mifide ; they leese Frends ; and they chcckc witli 
Busincssc, whereby liusinesse cannot goe on, 
CLirrantly, and constantly. Thc\'dispose Kings to 
Tyranny, Husbands to Icalousie, Wise Men to 
Irresolution and Melancholy. They are Defects, 
not in the Heart, but in the Brainc ; For they take 
Place in the Stoutest Nature.s: As in the Tsxam[)le 
of Ifoiyy the Seventh of hlfiyiatul: d'here was 
not a more Suspicious Man, nor a more Stout. 
And in such a Composition, they doc small Hurt. 
For commonly they arc not admitted, but with 
Ivxamination, whether they be likely or no ? 
But in fcarefull Natures, they gainc Ciroimd too 
fast. There is Nothing makes a Man SusJ^tS? 
much, jfliwe then to Know little : And therefore 
Men should remedy Suspicion^ by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suspicions in 
Smother. What would Men have ? Doc they 
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thinke, those they employ and deale with, arc 
Saints? Doc they not thinke, they will have 
their owne Knds, and be truer to Themselves, 
then to them? Therefore, there is no better 
Way to moderate Suspzc2o?is^ then to account 
upon such Si{spicior.s as true, and yet to bridle 
them, as false. For so farre, a Man ought to 
make use of Siispiczons^ as to provide, as if that 
should be true, that he Suspe^s^ yet it may doe 
him no Hurt. Suspiciozts, that the Minde, of 
it sclfe, gg.thers, are but Buzzes ; But Suspiciozis^ 
that arc artificially nourished, and put into Mens 
Heads, by the Tales, and Whisprings of others, 
hav'c Stings. Certainly, the best Meane, to 
cleare the Way, in this same Wood of Sus¬ 
picions^ is franckly to communicate them, with 
the Bartie, that he Snspccls: For thereby, he 
shall be sure, to know more of the Truth of 
them, then he did before; And withall, shall 
make that Party, more circumspecT, not to give 
further Cause of Snspicion. But this would not 
be done to IVTen of base Natures : For they, if 
they fmde themselves once suspecied, will never 
be true. 'I'he lialian saies; Sospefio licentia 
fccic: As if Stfspicion did gi\'e a l^asport to 
Faith : But it ought rather to kindle it, to dis¬ 
charge it sclfe. 
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CDf ISiscourse 

S OME in their Discourse^ desire rather Com¬ 
mendation of Wit, in bein^ able to hold 
all Arg^uments, then of ludgment, in discerning 
what is True: As if it were a Praise, to know 
what might be Said, and not what should be 
Thought. Some have certainc Common Places, 
and Theames, wherein they arc good, and want 
Variety: Which kinde of Poverty is for the most 
part Tedious, and when it is once perceived 
Ridiculous. The Honourablcst Part of Talke, 
is to give the Occasion ; And againc to Moder¬ 
ate and passe to somewhat else; For then a 
Man leads the Daunce. It is good, \\\ Discoiirsgy 
and Speech of Conversation, to vary, and entcr- 
mingle Speech, of the present Occasion with 
Arguments; Tales with Reasons; Asking of 
(2uestions, with telling of Opinions; and lest 
with Earnest: For it is a dull Thing to Tire, 
and, as we say now, to lade, any Thing too farre. 
As for lest, there be certainc Things, which 
ought to be priviledged from it; Namely Re¬ 
ligion, Matters of State, Great Persons, Any 
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Mans present Businessc of Importance, And 
any Case that descrveth Pitty. Yet there be 
some, that thinke their Wits have been asleepc; 
Except they dart out somewhat, that is Piquant, 
and to the (2uickc: That is a Vaine, which 
would be brideled; 

Parcc Puer stunulis^ ^ fortius utere Loris. 

And generally, Men ought to finde the differ¬ 
ence, between Saltnessc and Bitternessc. Cer¬ 
tainly, he, that hath a Satyricall vaine, as He 
maketh others afraid of his Wit, so he had need 
be afraid of others Memory. He that question- 
cth much, shall learnc much, and content much ; 
But especially, if he apply his Questions, to the 
Skill of the Persons, wdiom he asketh: For he 
shall give them occasion, to please themselves 
in Speaking, and himsclfe shall continually ga¬ 
ther Knowledge. But let his Questions, not be 
troublesome; For that is fit for a Poser. And 
let him be sure, to leave other Men their Turnes 
to speak. Nay, if there be any, that would 
raigne, and take up all the time, let him finde 
mcanes to take thorn off, and to bring Others 
on; As Musicians use to doc, with those, that 
dance too long Galliards. If you dissemble 
sometimes your knowledge, of that you are 
thought to know; you shall be thought another 
time, to know that, you know not. Speach of a 
Mans Sclfc ought to be seldome, and well cho¬ 
sen. I knew One, was wont to say, iij Scornc; 
He must needs be a IVise Matt^ he spcakes so 
much of Himsclfe: And there is but one Case, 
wherein a Man may Commend Himsclfe, with 
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good Grace; And that is in commending V^ertiic 
in Another; Especially, if it be such a Vertue, 
whereunto Mimselfe pretendeth. Speech of Touch 
towards Others, should be sparingly used: For 
Discoufse ought to be as a P'ield, witliout com- 
ming home to any IVIan. I knew two N’oblc- 
of the West Part of Jin inland; Wdiereof 
the one was given to Scoffe, but kept ever Royal 
Chcere in his blouse: The other, would aske of 
those, tliat had beene at the Others Table ; 7V// 
iriudy, ‘icas there iieiu'r a riant or dr/e />/a7iJ 
; To which the (iuest would answer; Sink 
and snch a J'hl/ijy />assed : The Lord would say; 
I thotioJif he 7i>e>ntd niarre a jyaad Dinner. J)is~ 
c ret ion of Speech., is more then Illoquoice ; And 
to speak agreeably to liim, with whom we dealc, 
is more then to speake in good Words, or in 
good Order. A good continued Speech, without 
a good Speech of Interlocution, shews Slow- 
nesse: And a Good Reply, or Second Speech, 
without a good Setled Speech, sheweth Slial- 
lownessc and Weakncssc. As we see in Beasts, 
that th<^se that are Weakest in the Course, arc 
yet Nimblest in the Turne : As it is betwixt the 
Grey-hound, & the Hare. To use too many Cir¬ 
cumstances, ere one come to the IVlattcr, is 
Wearisome; To use none at all, is Blunt. 
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plantations 

"P I.A N TA TIONS arc aniongst Ancient, 
I'riinltivc, and IIcroicall Workes. When the 
World was youno^, it begate more Children ; But 
now it is old, it begets fewer: For I may iustly 
account new Plantatiofis^ to be the Children of 
former Kingdomes. 1 like a I^ltDiiatioiL in a 
Ihire Soile; that is, where Feople are not Dis- 
plantcA^ to the end, to PhDit in Others. P'or 
else, it is rather an extirpation, then a Phinia- 
PlanffuiS of Countries, is like Plantini^ of 
Woods ; For you must make account, to lecsc 
almost Twenty ycercs rrofit, and expctfl your 
Rccompence, in the end. For the Principall 
Idling, that hath bccnc the Destru<5lion of most 
Planfatio7tSy hath bcene the Base, and Hastie 
drawing of Profit, in the first Yeeres. It is true, 
Speedie Profit is not to be ncgle(^lcd, as farre as 
may stand, with the Good of the Plafitaiion^ 
but no further. It is a ShamefuII and Unblessed 
Thing, to take the Scumme of People, and 
Wicked Condemned Men, to be the People with 
whom you Plafii: And not only so, but it spoil- 
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eth the Plantation; For they will ever live like 
Rogues, and not fall to worke, but be Lazic, and 
doe Mischiefe, and spend Vicluals, and be 
quickly weary, and then Certitic over to their 
Country, to the Discredit of the Plantation, 
The People wherewith you Planty ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Car¬ 
penters, loyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with some 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and La¬ 
kers. In a Country of Plantation^ first lookc 
about, what kinde of Vi<fluall, the Countrie 
yeelds of it selfe, to Hand: As Chestnuts, Wall- 
nuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, Plummes, 
Cherries, Wilde-Hony, and the like : and make, 
use of them. Then consider, what Vicluall or 
Esculent Things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within the ycere; As Parsnips, Carrets, 
Turnips, Onions, Radish, Artichokes of Hieru- 
salem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Parly, 
and Oats, they aske too much Labour: Put with 
Pease, and Peanes, you may begin ; Both because 
they aske lessc Labour, and because they serve 
for Meat, as well as for Ib ead. And of Rice like¬ 
wise commeth a great Kncrcase, and it is a 
kinde of Meat. Abov^e all, there ought to be 
brought Store of Pisket, Oat-meale, Flower, 
Meale, and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
may be had. For Beasts, or Birds, take chiefly 
such, as are least Subiedl to Diseases, and MuV 
tiply fastest: As Swine, Goats, Cockes, Hennes, 
Turkies, Geese, House-doves, and the like. The 
Vicluall in Plantations^ ought to be expended, 
almost as in a Besieged Townc; That is, with 
ccrtainc Allowance. And let the Maine Part of 
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the Ground employed to Gardens or Come, bee 
to a Common Stocke; And to be Laid in, and 
Stored up, and then Delivered out in Propor¬ 
tion ; Besides some Spots of Ground, that any 
Particular Person, will Manure, for his owne 
Private. Consider likewise, what Commodities 
the Soile, where the Planiatioji is, doth natu¬ 
rally yeekl, that they may some way helpe to 
defray the Charge of the PIa7ttatwn: So it be 
not, as was said, to the untimely Preiudice, of 
the maine Businesse; As it hath fared with 7h- 
in Virginia, Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too much; And therefore, Timber is fit to 
be one. If there be Iron Ure, and Streames 
whereupon to set the Millcs; Iron is a brave 
Cominoditie, where Wood aboundeth. Making 
of Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, 
would be put in Experience. Growing Silke 
likewise, if any be, is a likely Commoditie. 
Pitch and Tarre, where store of Firres and 
Pines are, will not failc. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they arc, cannot but yceld great 
Profit. Soape Ashes likewise, and other Things, 
that may be thought of. But moilc not too 
much under Ground: For the Hope of hlines is 
very Uncertaine, and useth to make \\\o Planters 
Lazie, in other Things. P’or Government, let it 
be in the Hands of one, assisted with some 
Counsell: And let them have Commission, to 
exercise Martiall Lawes, with some limitation. 
And above all, let Men make that Profit of 
being in the Wildernesse, as they have God al- 
waies, and his Service, before their F.yes. Let 
not the Government of the Plantaiion^ depend 



upon too many Counscllours, and Undertakers, 
in the Countrie that Planteth^ but upon a tem¬ 
perate Number: And let those be, rather Noble¬ 
men, and Gentlemen, then Merchants: For they 
looke ev'er to the present Gaine. Let there be 
Frecdomes from Custome, till the Plan fat ion be 
of Strenj^^th: And not only Freedome from Cus¬ 
tome, but Freedome to carrie their Commodi¬ 
ties, where they may make their Best of them, 
except there be some speciall Cause of Caution. 
Cramme not in People, by sendinc; tpo fast, 
Company, after Company; But rather hearken 
how they waste, and send Supplies proportion- 
ably; But so, as the Number may live well, in 
the PlaniatioHy and not by Surcharge be in 
Penury. It hath bcene a great Endangering, to 
the Health of some Plantatioris^ that they have 
built along the Sea, and Rivers, in Marish and 
unwholesome Grounds. Therefore, though you 
begin there, to avoid Carriage, and other like 
Discommodities, yet build still, rather upwards, 
from the Streames, then along. It concerncth 
likewise, the Health of the Plantation^ that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, that they 
may use it, in their Vi(flualls, when it shall be 
necessary. If you Plants where Savages arc, 
doe not onely entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles; But use them iustly, and gratiously, 
with sufficient Guard nevcrthelesse: And doe 
not winne their favour, by helping them to in¬ 
vade their pnemies, but for their Defence it is 
not amissc. And send oft of them, over to the 
Country, that Plants, that they may see a better 
Condition then their owne, and commend it 
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when they returne. When the Planiaiio7i grows 
to Strength, then it is time, to Plant with Wo¬ 
men, as well as with Men; That the Plantation 
may spread into Generations, and not be ever 
pccccd from without. It is the sinfullest Thing 
in the world, to forsake or destitute a Planta- 
iio7iy once in P'orwardnesse: For besides the 
Dishonour, it is the Guiltinesse of Bloud, of 
many Commiserable Persons, 
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Of aiiicijcs 

I CANNOT call Riches better, then the Bag¬ 
gage of Vcrtuc. The Roman Word is better, 
Impcdimoita. For as the Baggage is to an Army, 
so is Riches to V'ertue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behindc, but it hindreth the ^Iarch; 
Yea, and the care of it, sometimes, loseth or 
disturbeth the Vi(flory: Of great Riches, there 
is no Rcall Use, except it be in the Distribu¬ 
tion ; The rest is but Conceit. So saith Salo^ 
man; Where much is, there are Many to con- 
sume it; And 'iVhat hath the Ow)ier, but the 
Sight of it, with his Eyes ? The Personal! Fru¬ 
ition in any Man, cannot reach to feelc Great 
Riches: There is a Custody of them ; Or a 
Power of Dole and Donative of them; Or a 
Fame of them; But no Solid Use to the Owner. 
Doe you not see, what fained Prices, are set 
upon little Stones, and Rarities? And what 
Works of Ostentation, are undertaaken, because 
there might scenic to be, some Use of great 
Riches? But then you will say, they nicay be 
of use, to buy Men out of Dangers or Troubles. 
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As SaIo7no7t saith; Riches are as a st7'07tg Hold^ 
hi the l77tagin(ifio77 of the Rich Ma7t. But this 
is excellently expressed, that it is in Imagma- 
tion^ and not alwaies in FaR- For certainly 
Great Riches^ have sold more Men, then they 
have bought out. Seckc not Proud Riches, but 
such as thou maist get iustly, Use soberly, Dis¬ 
tribute cheerefully, and Leave contentedly. Yet 
* have no Abstracfl nor Friarly Contempt of them 
But distinguish, as Cico'o saith well of Rabi7'iii\ 
Posthu77tiis; hi studio rei ainplifcaudce, appa- 
7'ebat, 7ion Avaidtice Prcedaiu, sed histruuieii- 
iujii Boiiitati^ qucBid. Hearken also to Salo~ 
7uon, and beware of Hasty Gathering of Riches: 
Qiii festiuat ad Divitias, 71071 erit iiisous. The 
Poets faigne that when Plntus^ (which is Riches,) 
is sent from Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly; 
But when he is sent from Pluto, he runnes, and 
is Swift of Foot. Meaning, that Riches gotten 
by Good Meanes, and lust Labour, pace slowly ; 
13ut when they come by the death of Others, 
(As by the Course of Inheritance, Testaments, 
and the like,) they come tumbling upon a Man. 
But it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, 
taking him for the Devill. For when Riches 
come from the Devill, (as by Fraud, and Oppres¬ 
sion, and uniust Meanes,) they come upon 
Speed. The Wales to enrich are many, and 
most of them Foule. l^arshnony is one of the 
best, and yet is not Innocent: F or it with-hold- 
eth Men, from Workes of Liberality, and Cha¬ 
rity. The Ifnproveuicut of the Ground, is the 
most Naturall Obtaining of Riches; For it is 
our Great Mothers Blessing, the Earths; But it 

L 
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is slow. And yct» where Men of great wealth, 
doe stoope to husbandry, it multiplieth Riches 
exceedingly. I knew a Nobleman in England^ 
that had the greatest Audits, of any Man in my 
Time: A Great Grasicr, A Great Shecpc-Mas- 
ter, A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A 
Ch'cat Corne-Master, A Great Lead-Man, and so 
of Iron, and a Number of the like Points of 
Husbandry. So as the Earth seemed a Sea to 
him, in respedl of the Perpetuall Importation. 
It was truly observed by One, that Himselfc 
came very hardly to a Little Riches^ and very 
easily to Great Riches, h^or when a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, that he can cxpedl the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome those Bar- 
gaines, which for their greatnesse are few Mens 
Money, and be Partner in the Industries of 
Younger Men, he cannot but ehcrcasc mainely. 
The Gaines of Ordinary Irades and Vocations^ 
are honest; And furthered by two Things, chief¬ 
ly : By Diligence; And By a good Name, for 
good and faire dealing. But the Gaines of Bar- 
gaines, are of a more doubtfull Nature; When 
Men shall waite upon Others Necessity, broake 
Vjy Servants and Instruments to draw them on, 
Put off Others cunningly that would be better 
Chapmen, and the like Pratfliscs, which are 
Crafty and Naught. As for the Chopping of 
Bargaines^ w'hen a Man Buies, not to Hold, but 
to Sell over againe, that commonly Grindcth 
double, 430th upon the Seller, and upon the 
Buyer. Sharings, doe greatly Enrich, if the 
Plands be well chosen, that are trusted, Usnry 
is the certainest Meanes of Gaine, though one 
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of the worst; As that, whereby a Man doth eate 
his Bread; In sudore vult/ls alietii: And be¬ 
sides, doth Plough upon Sundaies, But yet 
Certaine though it be, it hath Flawes; For that 
the Scriveners and Breakers, doe valew unsound 
Men, to serve their owne Turne. The Forticncy 
in being the First in an Invention , or in a 
PrivilcdgCy doth cause sometimes a wonderfull 
Overgrowth in Riches; As it was with the first 
Sugar Man, in the Canaries: Therefore, if a 
Man can play the true Logician^ to have as well 
ludgement, as Invention, he may do great Mat¬ 
ters; especially if the Times be fit. He that 
resteth upon Gaines Certaine^ shall hardly grow 
to great Riches: And he that puts all upon Ad- 
ve?iiureSy doth often times breake, and come to 
Poverty: It is good therefore, to guard Adven- 
tures with CertaintieSy that may uphold losses. 
MonopolieSy and Coe7nption of IVares for Resale, 
where they are not restrained, arc great Meanes 
to enrich ; especially, if the Partic have intelli¬ 
gence, what Things arc like to come into Re¬ 
quest, and so store Himselfe before hand. Riches 
gotten by Service, though it be of the best Rise, 
yet when they are gotten by Flattery, Feeding 
Humours, and other Servile Conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the Worst As for 
Fishing for Testaments and Executorships (as 
Tacitus saith of Seneca ; Testament a et Orb os, 
tanqiihm Indagine capi;) It is yet w'orse; By 
how much Men submit themselves, to Meaner 
i'ersons, then in Scf'vice. Bcleeve not much 
them, that seeme to despise Riches: For they 
despise them, that despaire of them; And none 
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Worse, when they come to them. Be not Pen¬ 
ny-wise ; Riches have Wings, and sometimes 
they Fly away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set Flying to bring in more. Men 
leave their Riches^ either to their Kindred ; Or 
to the l^ublique: And moderate Portions prosper 
best in both. A great State left to an Heire, is 
as a Lure to all the Birds of Prey, round about, 
to seize on him, if he be not the better stablishcd 
in Ycares and ludgement. Likewise Glorious 
Gifts and Foundations, are like Sacrifices 'with¬ 
out Salt; And but the Painted Sepulchres of 
A lines^ which soone will putrifie, and corrupt 
inwardly. Therefore, Measure not thine Ad¬ 
vancements by Quantity, but Frame them by 
Measure; and Defcrre not Charities till Death: 
For certainly, if a Man weigh it rightly, he that 
doth so, is rather Libcrall of an Other Mans, 
then of his Owne. 
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Of ^topj&ectes 

I MEANE not to speake of Divine PropJie- 
cies; Nor of Heathen Oracles; Nor of Na- 
turall Prediiftions; But only of Prophecies, that 
have bcene of certaiiie Memory, and from Hid¬ 
den Causes. Saith the Pyihonissa to Saulj To 
Morrow thou and thy sojinc shall be with vie. 
Homer hath these Verses. 

At Damns AEnece cunblis dominabitur Oris, 
Et Nati Natoru7n, (Sr* qtci nasccntur ab illis: 

A Py'ophccic, as it secmes, of the Roman Em- 
pEc. Scncca the Iragcdlan hath these Verses. 

- VeyiicfA Aymis 

Seciila seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vmcula Rerum laxet, ingens 
Patent Tellus, Typhisque novos 
Detcgat Orbcs; nec sit Terris 
Ultima Tlmle: 

A Prophecie of the Discovery of America, The 
Daughter of Poly crates dreamed, that Jupiter 
bathed her Father, and Apollo annointed him: 
And it came to passe, that he was crucified in 
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an Open Place, where the Siinne ma'de his 
Bodie riinne with Sweat, and the Raine washed 
it. Philip of Macedon dreamed, He sealed up 
his Wives Belly: Whereby he did expound it, 
that his Wife should be barren: But A 7 'isiaudcr 
the Soothsayer, told him, his Wife was with 
Childe, because Men doe not use to Seale Ves- 
sells that are emptie. A Phantasme, that ap¬ 
peared to M, Brutus in his Tent, said to him;* 
Philtppis iteriim 7ue videbis. Tiberius said to 
Galba. Tu quoque Galba degustabis h7ipcriu77r 
In Vespasia7is Time, there went a P7'ophecie in 
the East ; That those that should come forth of 
ludea^ should rcigne over the World: which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour^ 
yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian, DoniP 
tia7i dreamed, the Night before he was slainc, 
that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Necke: And indeed, the Succession 
that followed him, for many yeares, made Gold¬ 
en Times. He7iry the Sixt of Enghmd^ said of 
He7iry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, and 
gave him Water; This is the Lad^ that shall 
€7iioy the Crozu7iey for zuhich we slrPae, When 
I was in Fra7ice, I heard from one D'. Pe7ia^ 
that the Q, Mother,, who was given to Curious 
Arts, caused the A"/;/^hcr Husbands Nativitic, 
to be Calculated, under a false Name; And the 
Astrologer gave a ludgement, that he should be 
killed in a Duell; At which the Queene laughed, 
thinking her Husband, to be above Challenges 
and Due'ls: but he was slaine, upon a Course at 
Tilt, the Splinters of the Staffe of Alofigomery, 
going in at his Bever. The triviall Prophecie^ 
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v’hich* I heard, when I was a Childe, and Quecnc 
IZlizabeth was in the Flower of her Yeares, was ; 

When }Iempe is spo?me; 
s done. 

Whereby, it was generally conceived, that after 
the Princes had Reigned, which had the Princi- 
piall Letters, of that Word Hempe, (which were 
He7i7y, Kdward, Mary, Philip, and Elisabetli) 
Englajtd should come to utter Confusion: Which, 
thankes be to God, is verified only, in the 
Change of the Name: For that the Kings Stile, 
is now no more of E^igiajid, but of Britame, 
There was also another P7'ophecie, before the 
year of 88. which I doe not well understand. 

There shall be sec7ie np07i a day, 

Betwee7ie the Baugh, aiid the May, 

The Blache Elect 0 /Nor^vay. 

Wheat that that is conie atidgotie, 

Englatid build Houses of Lmte attd Stone 
Ear after Warres shall you have Notie, 

It was generally conceived, to be meant of the 
Spanish Fleet, that came in 88. For that the 
Ki?ig of Spaities Surname, as they say, is Nor¬ 
way, The Predi6lion of Regio77to7tta7ius; 

Oclogessi/Ttus oSavus 77iirabilis Atittus; 
Was thought likewise accomplished, in the Send¬ 
ing of that great Fleet, being the greatest in 
Strength, though not in Number, of all that ever 
swamme upon the Sea. As for Clcotis Dreame, 
I thinke it was a lest. It was, that he was de¬ 
voured of a long Dragon; And it was*expound¬ 
ed of a Maker of Sausages, that troubled him 
exceedingly. There are Numbers of the like 
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kinde; Especially if you include Dreames, and 
PrediSlioiis of Astrologie, But I have set downe 
these few onely of certaine Credit, for Example. 
My ludgement is, that they ought all to be De¬ 
spised; And ought to serve, but for Winter 
Talke, by the Fire side. Though when I say 
Despised^ I meanc it as for Belccfc: For other¬ 
wise, the Spreading or Publishing of them, is in 
no sort to be Despised, For they have done 
much Mischiefc: And I see many severe Lawes 
made to suppresse them. That, that hath given 
them Grace, and some Credit, consisteth in 
three Things. First, that Men marke, when 
they hit, and never marke, when they misse: As 
they doe, generally, also of Drearies, The se¬ 
cond is, that Probable Conie6Uires, or obscure 
Traditions, many times, turne themselves into 
Prophecies: While the Nature of Man, which 
coveteth Divination^ thinkes it no Perill to fore¬ 
tell that, which indeed they doc but colle^l. As 
lliat of Senecas Verse. For so much was then 
subiecl to Demonstration, that the Globe of the 
hearth, had great Parts beyond the Atlantickc; 
which mouglit be Probably conceived, not to be 
all Sea: And adding thereto, the Tradition in 
Plato's Timeiis^ and his Atlanticiis^ it mought 
encourage One, to turne it to Predulion. The 
third, and Last 'which is the Great one) is, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in Number, 
have bcene Impostures, and by idle and craftic 
Braines, mcercly contrived and faigned, after the 
Event Fast. 
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Of Ambition 

/I MBITION is like Cholerj Which is an 
Humour, that makcth Men Acftive, Earnest, 
Full of Alacritie, and Stirring, if it be not stop¬ 
ped. But if it be stopped, and cannot have his 
Way, it becommeth Adust, and thereby Maligne 
and Venomous. So Am^/twus Afen, if they 
fmde the way Open for their Rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather Busie then Danger¬ 
ous ; But if they be check’t in their desires, they 
l^ecome secretly discontent, and looke upon Men 
and matters, with an Evill Eye; And are best 
pleased, when Things goe backward; Which is 
the worst Propertie, in a Servant of a Prince 
or State. Therefore it is good for Princes, if 
they use A mbit ions A/on, to handle it so, as 
they be still Progressive, and not Retrograde: 
Which because it cannot be without Inconveni¬ 
ence, it is good not to use such Natures at all. 
For if they rise not with their Service, they will 
take Order to make their Service fall with them. 
But since we have said, it were good not to use 
Men of Ainbitious A^atures, except it be upon 
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necessitie, it is fit we speake, in what Cases, 
they are of necessitie. Good Commanders in 
the Warres, must be taken, be they never so 
Afubitious: For the Use of their Service dis- 
penseth with the rest; And to take a Soldier 
without Ambition^ is to pull off his Spurres. 
There is also great use of Ambiiious Men^ in 
being Skreenes to Princes, in Matters of Dan¬ 
ger and Envic: For no Man will take that Part, 
except he be like a SeePd Dove, that mounts 
and mounts, because he cannot sec about him. 
There is Use also of Amb//wus Men, in Pulling 
downe the Greatnesse, of any Subiedl that 
over-tops: As Tiberius used Macro in the Pul¬ 
ling down of iScianus, Since therefore tliey 
must be used, in such Cases, there resteth to 
speake, how they are to be bridclcd, that they 
may be lesse daiigei'ous. There is lesse danger 
of them, if they be of Meanc Birth, then if they 
be Noble: And if they be rather Harsh of Na¬ 
ture, then Gracious and Popular: And if they be 
rather New Raised, then growne Cunning, and 
Fortified in their Greatnesse. It is counted by 
some, a weaknesse in Princes, to have Favor¬ 
ites: But it is, of all others, the best Remedy 
against Ambitious Great-0nes. For when the 
Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, lieth by 
the Favourite^ it is Impossible, Any Other 
should be Over-great. Another meanes to curbe 
them, is to Ballance them by others, as Proud 
as they. But then, there must be some Middle 
Counsellohrs, to keep Things steady: For with¬ 
out that Ballast, the Ship will roulc too much. 
At the least, a Prince may animate and inure 
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some Meaner Persons, to be, as it were. Scourges 
to Ambitious Men, As for the having of them 
Obnoxious to Ruine, if they be of fearefull Na¬ 
tures, it may doe well: But if they bee Stout, and 
Daring, it may precipitate their Designes, and 
prove dangerous. As for the pulling of them 
downe, if the Affaires require it, and that it may 
not be done with safety suddainly, the onely 
Way is, the Enterchange continually of Favours, 
and Disgraces; whereby they may not know, 
what to expe<fl; And be, as it were, in a Wood. 
Of Ambitions, it is lesse h3.Tmc(\i\\,thc Ambition 
to prevaile in great Things, then that other, to 
appeare in everything; For that breeds Confu¬ 
sion, and marres Businesse. But yet, it is lesse 
danger, to have an Ambitious Man, stirring in 
Businesse, then Great in Dependanccs, He that 
sceketh to be Eminent amongst Able Men, hath 
a great Taske; but that is ever good for the 
Publique. But he that plots, to be the onely 
Figure amongst Ciphars, is the decay of an 
whole Age. Honour hath three Things in it: 
The Vantage Ground to doe good: The Ap¬ 
proach to Kings, and principall Persons: And 
the Raising of a Mans owne Fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these Intentions, when he is- 
pireth, is an Honest Man: And that Prince, that 
can discerne of these Intentions, in Another 
that aspircth, is a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes and States, choose such Ministers, as 
are more sensible of Duty, then of Rising; And 
such as love Businesse rather upon Conscience, 
then upon Bravery: And let them Discerne a 
Busie Nature, from a Willing Minde. 
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Cl>f JWasques nntt ^rt'umpfts 


T hese Things arc but Toycs, to come 
amongst such Serious Observations. But 
yet, since Princes will have such Things, it is 
better, they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with Cost. Dancmg to Song^ is a 
Thing of great State, and Pleasure. I understand 
it, that the Song be in Quire, placed aloft, and 
accompanied with some broken Musicke: And 
the Ditty fitted to the Device. AHing m Song^ 
especially in Dialogues^ hath an extreme Good 
Grace: I say AHhig^ not Dancings (For that is a 
Meanc and Vulgaa* Thing;) And the Voices of 
live Dia/oguc, would be Strong and Manly, (A 
Base, and a Tenour; No Treble ;) And the Ditty 
High and Tragicall; Not nice or Dainty. 
Severall Quires, placed one over against an¬ 
other, and taking the Voice by Catches, A ntheme 
wise, give great Pleasure. Turning Dances into 
Figure, is^a childish Cj^jpsity. And generally, 
let it be noted, that those Things, which I here 
set downe, are such, as doe naturally take the 
Sense, and not respe<fl Petty Wonderments. It 
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is true, the A Iterations of Scenes, so it be quiet¬ 
ly, and without Noise, are Things of great 
Beauty, and Pleasure: For they feed and relieve 
the Eye, before it be full of the same Obie<5\. 
Let the Scenes abound with Light, specially 
Colou7'ed and Varied: And let the Masquers, or 
any other, that are to come down from the 
Scene, have some Motions, upon the Scene it 
sclfe, before their Comming down: For it drawes 
the Eye strangely, & makes it with great 
pleasure, to desire to sec that, it cannot perfectly 
discerne. Let the Songs be Loud, and Cheere- 
full, and not Chirpings, or Pulmgs. Let the 
Musicke likewise, be Sharpe, and Loud, and 
Well Placed, The Colours, that shew best by 
Candlelight, arc; White, Carnation, and a 
Kinde of Sea-Water-Grecnc ;And Oes , or Spangs^ 
as they are of no great Cost, so they are of most^ 
Glory. As for Pick Embroidery, it is lost, and 
not Discerned. Let the Sutes of the Masquers, 
be Gracefull, and such as become the Person, 
when the Vizars are off: Not after Examples of 
Knowne Attires ; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and 
the like. Let ntunasques not be long; They have 
been commonly of Fooles, Satyres, Babooncs, 
Wilde-Men, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, Witches, 
Ethiopes, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Rusticks, 
Cupids, Statua’s Moving, and the like. As for 
Attgels, it is not Comicall enough, to put them in 
AntLMasques; And any Thing that is hideous, 
as Devils, Giants, is on the other side as unfit. 
But chiefly, let the Musicke of them, be Recrea¬ 
tive, and with some strange Changes. Some 
S7oeet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without 
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any drops falling, are, in such a Company, as there 
is Steamc and Hcatc, Things of great Pleasure; 
Sc Refreshment. Double Masques^ one of Men, 
another of Ladies, addeth State, and Variety. 
But All is Nothing, except the Roo7ne be kept 
Clearc, and Neat. 

For I lists y and 'Toiirncys^ and The 

Glories of them, are chiefly in the Chariots, 
wherein the Challengers make their Entry; 
Especially if they be drawnc with Strange 
Beasts; As Lions, Beares, Cammels, and the 
like: Or in the Devices of their Entrance; Or 
in the Bravery of their Liveries ; Or in the Good¬ 
ly Furniture of their Horses, and Armour. But 
enough of these Toyes, 
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• ©f jSnture m Jttcn 

AT^'^ TURK is Often Hidden ; Sometimes 
^ ^ Overcome; Seldome Extinguished. Force 
maketh Nature more violent in the Returne: 
Docflnne and Discourse maketh N'ature lesse 
Importune: But Custome onely doth alter and 
subdue Nature. Hoe that seeketh Vidlory over 
his A^ature, let him not set Himselfe too great, 
nor too small Tasks: For the first, will make 
him deie{fl:ed by often Faylings ; And the Second 
will make him a small Procceder, though by 
often Prevailings. And at the first, let him 
pra<flisc wuth Helps, as Swimmers doe with 
Bladders, or Rushes: But after a Time, let him 
praeftise with disadvantages, as Dancers doe 
with thick Shooes. For it breeds great Perfec¬ 
tion, if the Pra(5\isc be harder then the use. 
Where Naturae is Mighty, Jind therefore the Vic¬ 
tory hard, the Degrees had need be; First to 
Stay and Arrest Natti^e in Time; Litce to Him, 
that would say over the Foure and Twenty Let¬ 
ters, when he was Angry: Then to Goe lesse in 
Quantity; As if one should, in forbearing Wine, 
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come from Drinking Healths, to a Draught at a 
Meale; And lastly, to Discontinue altogether. 
But if a Man have the Fortitude, and Resolu¬ 
tion, to enfranchise Himselfe at once, that is the 
best; 

Optimus ille Animi VindeXy Icrdcntia pe^us 
Vincula qui rupity dedoluitquc scmcL 

Neither is the Ancient Rule amisse, to bend Na¬ 
ture as a Wand, to a Contrary Extreme, whereby 
to set it right: Understanding it, where the Con¬ 
trary Extreme is no Vice. Let not a man force 
a Habit upon himselfe, with a Perpetuall Con¬ 
tinuance, but with some Intermission. For both 
the Pause, reinforceth the new Onset; And if a 
Man, that is not perfecfl, be ever in Practise, he 
shall as well pradlise his Errours, as hi 3 Abili¬ 
ties; And induce one Habite of both: And there 
is no Meanes to helpe this, but by Seasonable 
Intermissions. But let not a Man trust his Vic- 
torie over his Nature too farre; For Nattire 
will lay buried a great Time, and yet revive, 
upon the Occasion or Temptation. Like as it 
was with jEsopes Datnosell, turned from a Catt 
to a Woman; who sate very demurely, at the 
Boards End, till a Mouse ranne before her. 
Therefore let a Man, either avoid the Occasion 
altogether; Or put Himselfe often to it, that hee 
may be little moved with it. A Mans Nature is 
best perceived in Privatenesse, for there is no 
Affedlation; In Passion, for that putteth a Man 
out of his Precepts; And in a new Case or Ex¬ 
periment, for there Custonfe leaveth him. They 
are happie Men, whose Natures soil with their 
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Vocations; Otherwise they may say, 

Incola fuit A.ntma ?nea: when they converse in 
fhdse TThihgs, they ^^not AffeQ . In Studies, 
whatsoever a Man commandeth upon himselfe, 
let him set Houres for it: But whatsoever is 
agreeable to his Nature^ let him take no Care, 
for any set Times: For his Thoughts, will flie 
to it of Themselves; So as the Spaces of other 
Businesse, or Studies, will suffice. A Mans Na¬ 
ture runnes cither to Herbes, or Weeds; There¬ 
fore let him seasonably Water the One, and 
Destroy the Other. 



XXXIX 

(Sustome anti lEtiucation 

M ens Thoughts are much according to 
their Inclination: Their Discourse and 
Speeches according to their Learning, and In¬ 
fused Opinions; But their Deeds are after as 
they have beene Accustomed. And therefore, 
as Alacciavel well noteth (though in an evill 
favoured Instance) There is no Trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words; 
Except it be Corroborate by Custome. His In¬ 
stance is, that for the Atchieving of a desperate 
Conspiracic, a Man should not rest upon the 
Ficrcenesse of any mans Nature, or his Reso¬ 
lute Undertakings; But take such an one, as 
hath had his Hands formerly in Bloud. But 
Macciavel knew not of a Friar Clement^ nor a 
RavillaCy nor a laureguy^ nor a Baltazar Ge¬ 
rard: yet his Rule holdeth still, that Nature, 
nor the Engagement of Words, are not so forci¬ 
ble, as Qusto7ne. Onely Superstition is now so 
well advanced, that Men of the first Bloudf are 
as Firme, as Butchers by Occupation : ^ArTd vo¬ 
tary Resolution is made Equipollent to Custome, 
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even in matter of Bloud. In other Things, the 
ITcdominancy of Citstome is every where Visi¬ 
ble; In so much, as a Man would wonder, to 
heare Men Professe, Protest, Engage, Give 
Great Words, and then Doe iust as they have 
Done before: As if they were Dead Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the whceles of 
Custome, We see also the Raigne or Tyrannic 
• of Cus/ome, what it is. The Ifidiaus (I meane 
the Se(fl of their Wise Men) lay Themselves 
quietly upon a Stacke of Wood, and so Sacrifice 
themselves by Fire. Nay the Wives strive to 
be burned with the Corpses of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sparta^ of Ancient Time, were 
wont to be Scourged upon the Altar of Diana, 
without so much as Queching5 I remember in 
the beginning of Queene Elizabeths time of 
England, an Irish Rebcll Condemned, put up a 
Petition to the Dejnitic, that he might be hanged 
in a With, and not in an Halter, because it 
had bc^e so used, with former Rebels. There 
be Monkes in Russia, for Penance, that will sit 
a whole Night, in a Vesscll of Water, till they 
be Ing^cd with hard Ice. Many ExamplesJ 
may be put, of the Force of Custome, both upon 
Minde, and Body. Therefore, since Custome is 
the Principall Magistrate of Mans life; Let Men 
by all Meanes endevour, to obtaine good Cus- 
tomes. Certainly, Custome is most perfe(fl, when 
it beginneth in Young Yeares; This wg call 
Education; which is, in effeeft, but aii Early 
Custome. So we sec, in Languages the Tongue 
is more Pliant to all Expressions and Sounds, 
the loints are more Supple to all Feats of Ac- 

M 2 
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tivitle, and Motions, in Youth then afterwards. 
For it is true, that late Learners, cannot so well 
take the Plie; Except it be in some Mindes, 
that have not suffered themselves to fixe, but 
have kept themselves open and prepared, to re¬ 
ceive continuall Amendment, which is exceeding 
Rare. But if the Force of C7isto7}ie Simple and 
Separate, be Great; the Force of Custoffie Copu¬ 
late, and Conioyned, & Collegiate, is far Great¬ 
er. For there Example teacheth ; Company 
comforteth ; Emulation quickeneth ; Glory rais- 
eth: So as in such Places the .Force of Czistoirie 
is in his Exaltation. Certainly, the great Multi¬ 
plication of Vertues upon Humane Nature, rest- 
eth upon Societies well Ordained, and Disci¬ 
plined. For Commonwealths, and Good Govern¬ 
ments, doe nourish Vertue Growne, but doe not 
much mend the Seeds. But. the Misery is, that 
the most Effecfluall Mcanes, are now applied, to 
the Ends, least to be desired. 
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I T cannot be denied, but Outward Accidents 
conduce much to Fortune: Favour, Oppor- 
tunitie, Death of Others, Occasion fitting Vertue. 
liut chiefly, the Mould of a Mans Fortune, is in 
his owne hands. Faber quisque Fortunce s 2 i(F; 
saith the Poet. And the most Frequent of Ex~ 
tcrnall Causes is, that the Folly of one Man, is 
the Fortune of Another. For no Man prospers 
so suddenly, as by Others Errours. Serpens 
nisi Serpentem comederit 7ton Jit Draco. Overt, 
and Apparent vertues bring forth Praise ; But 
there be Secret and Hidden Vertues, that bring 
Forth Fortune. Certaine Deliveries of a Mans 
Sclfe, which have no Name. The Spanish 
Name, Deseinboltuya, partly expresseth them; 
When there be not Stonds, nor Restivenessc in 
a Mans Nature.; But that the wheeles of his 
Minde keepe way, with the wheeles of his For¬ 
tune. For so Livie (after he had described Cato 
ATaior, in these words; In it to vifo, tantum 
I\obur Cofporis A^tiffii fuit, ut quocufique loco 
natus esset, Fortuna^n sibi fallurus videreiurj) 
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falleth upon that, that he had, Versatile Inge- 
nium. Therfore, if a Man looke Sharply, and 
Attentively, he shall see Forttcnc: For though 
shee be Blindc, yet shee is not Invisible. The 
Way of Fortujtc^ is like the Milken Way in the 
Skie; Which is a Meeting or Knot, of a Num¬ 
ber of Small Stars; Not Scene asunder, but 
Giving Light together. So arc there, a Number 
of Little, and scarce discerned Vertues, or rather 
Faculties and Customes, that make Men Fotiu- 
7tatt\ The Italians note some of them, such as 
a Man would little thinke. When they speake 
of one, that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
in, into his other Conditions, that he hath, Poco 
di Malta. And certainly, there be not two more 
Fortunate Properties; Then to have a Little of 
the Foolej And not Too Much of the Honest, 
Therefore, Extreme Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Masters, were never Fortunate^ neither can they 
be. For when a Man placeth his Thoughts 
without Himselfe, he gocth not his owne Way. 
An hastie Fortune maketh an Enterpriser, and 
Remover, (The French hath it better; Entrep7x- 
nant, or Remnant) But the Exercised Fortune 
maketh the Able Man. Fortune is to be Hon¬ 
oured, and Respecfled, and it bee but for her 
Daughters, Confuienccy and Reputation. For 
those two Felicitie breedeth: The first within a 
Mans Selfe; the Latter, in Others towards Him. 
All Wise Men, to decline the Envy of their owne 
vertues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
Fortufie; For so they may the better assume 
them: And besides, it is Greatnesse in a Man, 
to be the Care, of the Higher Powers. So Ccesar 
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said to the Pilot in the Tempest, Ccesa?'em po7'- 
/aSf Fortunain eius. So Sylla chose the 
Name of Felix^ and not of Magnus. And it 
hath beene noted, that those, that ascribe openly 
too much to their owne Wisdome, and Policic, 
end Tnfortunate, It is written, that Timotheus 
the Athenian^ after he had, in the Account he 
gave to the State, of his Government, often in¬ 
terlaced this Speech; A nd in this Fortune had 
no Parts never prospered in any Thing he un- 
dertooke afterwards. Certainly, there be, whose 
Fortunes are like Homers Verses^ that have a 
Slide, and Easinesse, more then the Verses of 
other Poets: As Plutarch saith of Timoleons 
Fortune^ in respe<51 of that of Agesilaus, or 
Fpaminondas, And that this should be, no 
doubt it is much, in a Mans Selfe. 
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M any have made Wittie Invedlives against 
Us uric. They say, that it is Pitie, the 
Devill should have Gods part, which is the 
Tithe, That the Usurer is the greatest Sabbath 
Breaker, because his Plough goeth every Sun¬ 
day. That the Usurer is the Droane, that Virgil 
speaketh of: 

Ignavum Fucos Pecus d preesepibus arcent. 

That the Usurer breaketh the First Law, that 
was made for Mankinde, after the Fall; which 
was. In sudo7'e Vulids tin comedes Panem 
tiium; Not, In sudore Viiltfis alienu That 
Usurers should have Orange-tawney Bonnets, 
because they doc ludalze. That it is against 
Nature, for Money to beget Money; And the 
like. I say this onely, that Usury is a Conces-- 
sum propter Duritiem Cordis: For since there 
must be Borrowing and Lending, and Men are 
so hard of Heart, as they will not lend freely. 
Usury must be permitted. Some Others have 
made Suspicious, and Cunning Propositions, of 
Bankes, Discovery of Mens Estates, and other 
Inventions. But few have spoken of Usury use¬ 
fully. It is good to set before us, the Incommo- 
ditieSf and Commodities of Usury; That the 
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Good may be, either Weighed out, or Culled 
out; And warily to provide, that while we make 
forth, to that which is better, we meet not, with 
that which is worse. 

The Discomjnodities of Ustiry are: First, 
that it makes fewer Merchants. For were it 


hot, forthis^Lazre Trade o’CTTsiiry^ Money would 
not lie still, but would, in great Part, be Im- 
ployed upon Merchandizing; Whic h is the Vena 
Porta of Wealth in a State. The T^econd^ that 
it makes Poore Merchants. For as a Tarmer 


cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at 


a great Rent; So the Merchant cannot drive his 
Trade so well, if he sit at great Usury, The 
Third is incident to the other two; And that is, 
the Decay pif.Customes of Kings or States, which 
Ebbe or flow with Merchandizing. The Fourth, 
that it bringeth the Treasure of a ReaTme or 
State, into a few Hands. For the being 

at Ccrfalritres, and others at Uncertainties, at 
the end of the Game; Most of the Money will 
be in the Boxc; And ever a State flourisheth, 
when Wealth is more equally spread. The 
Fifthjf_^^ha^it_beats downe the Price of Land: 
for the Employment of Money, is chiefly, either 
Merchandizing, or Purchasing; And Usury Way- 
laycs both. The Sixth, that it doth Dull and 
Dampe all Industries, Improvements, and new 
Inventions, wherin Money would be Stirring, if 
it were not for this Slugge. The Last, that it is 
the Canker and Ruine of many Men^ Estates; 
Which in processe of Time breeds a Publike 
Povertie. 


On the other side, the Cotmnodities of Usury 
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are. First, that howsoever Usury in some rc- 
spe<5l hindereth Merchandizing, yet in some 
other it advanceth it: For it is certain, that the 
Greatest Part of Trade, is driven by Young 
Merchants, upon Borrowing at Interest: So as if 
the Usurer^ either call in, or keepe backe his 
Money, there will ensue presently a great Stand 
of Trade. The .Second is, That were it not, for 
this easie borrowing upon Interesty Mens neces¬ 
sities would draw upon them, a most sudden un¬ 
doing; In that they would be forced to sell their 
Meanes (be it Lands or Goods) farre under Foot; 
and so, whereas Usury doth but Gnaw upon 
them, Bad Markets would Swallow them quite 
up. As for Mortgaging, or Pawning, it will 
little mend the matter; For either Men will not 
take Pawncs without Usej Or if they doe, they 
will looke precisely for the Forfeiture. I remem¬ 
ber a Cruell Moneyed Man, in the Country, that 
would say; The Devill take this Usury, it keepes 
us from Forfeitures, of Mortgages, and Bonds. 
The third and Last is; That it is a Vanitie to 
conceive, that there would be Ordinary Borrow¬ 
ing without Profit; And it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive, the Number of Inconveniences, that will 
ensue, if Borrowing be Cramped. Therefore, to 
speake of the Abolishing of Usury is Idle. All 
States have ever had it, in one Kinde or Rate, 
or other. So as that Opinion must be sent to 
Utopia, 

To speake now, of the Reformation and Rei- 
gle7nent of Usury; How the Disco^nmodities of 
it may be best avoided, and the Co^nmodities 
retained. It appeares by the Ballance, of Com- 
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moditieSj and Discommodities of Usury^ Two 
Things are to be Reconciled. The one, that 
the Tooth of Usurie be grinded, that it bite not 
too much: The other, that there bee left open a 
Meancs, to invite Moneyed Men, to lend to the 
Merchants, for the Continuing and Quickning 
of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in¬ 
troduce, two severall Sorts of Usury; A Lesst; 
and a Greater. For if you reduce Usury^ to 
one Low Rate, it will ease the common Borrow¬ 
er, but the Merchant wil be to seeke for Money. 
And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer¬ 
chandize, being the most Lucrative, may beare 
Usury at a good Rate; Other ContracTs not so. 

To serve l^th Ink^BtiQns, the way 
brie^ tHus. That tHere be Tufo Rates of Usufy^ 
THe one jFrec,_and GenemU for All; The oth^ 
unJer Licence oRfy^io Certaine Persans^y.;^^ 
Certatne Places of Merchandizi^ig;. First there¬ 
fore, let Usury^ in generally be reduced to Five 
in the Hundred; And let that Rate be pro¬ 
claimed to be Free and Current; And let the 
State shut it selfe out, to take any Penalty for 
the same. This will preserve Borrowing from 
any gencrall Stop or Drinesse. This will ease 
infinite Borrowers in the Countrie. This will, 
in good Part, raise the Price of Land, because 
Land purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil 
yeeld Six in the Hundred, arid somewhat more, 
whereas this Rate of Interest, Ycelds but Five. 
This, by like reason, will Encourage .and edge, 
Industrious and Profitable Improvements; Be¬ 
cause Many will rather venture in that kinde, 
then take Five in the Hundred, especially hav- 
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ing beene used to greater Profit. Secondly, let 
there be Ccrtaine Persons licensed to Lend^ to 
knowne MefxhantSy upon Usury at a Higher 
Rate; and let it be with the Cautions following. 
Let the Rate be, even with the Merchant him- 
selfe, somewhat more easie, then that he used 
formerly to pay: For, by that Meanes, all Bor¬ 
rowers shall have some ease, by this Reforma¬ 
tion, be he Merchant, or whosoever. Let it be 
no Banke or Common Stocke, but every Man 
be Master of his owne Money: Not that I alto¬ 
gether Mislike Banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions. Let 
the State be answered, some small Matter, for 
the Licence, and the rest left to the Lender: For 
if the Abatement be but small, it will no whit 
discourage the Lender. For he, for Example, 
that tooke before Ten or Nine in the Hundred, 
wil sooner descend to Eight in the Hundred, 
then give over his Trade of Usury; And goe 
from Certaine Gaines, to Gaines of Hazard. Let 
these Licenced Lenders be in Number Indefi¬ 
nite, but restrained to Certaine Principall Cities 
and Townes of Merchandizing: For then they 
will be hardly able, to Colour other Mens Mo¬ 
neyes, in the Country: So as Licence of Nine, 
will not sucke away the current Rate 0 / Five: 
For no Man will Lend his Moneyes farre off, 
nor put them into Unknown Hands. 

If it be Obiecflcd, that this doth, in a Sort, 
Authorize, Usury, which before was, in some 
places, but Permissive: The Answer is; That it 
is better, to Mitigate Usury by Declaration, 
then to suffer it to Rage by Connivence, 
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A MAN that is Young in yeareSy may be 
Old in Houfe^ if* Ke have lost ho Tinie. 
But that happeneth rarely. Generally, youth is 
like the first Cogitations, not so Wise as the 
Second. For there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in Ages. And yet the Invention of 
Young Meriy is more lively, then that of Old: 
And Imaginations streame into their Mindes 
better, and, as it were, more Divinely. Natures 
that have much Heat, and great and violent de¬ 
sires and Perturbations, are not ripe for Adlion, 
till they have passed the Meridian of their 
yeares: As it was with Julius Ccesary & Septimius 
Severus, Of the latter of whom, it is said; luven- 
tutern egity Krt'oribusy imd Fu?’oribuSy plenam. 
And yet he was the Ablest Emperour, almost, 
of all the List. But Reposed Natures may doe 
well in Youth, As it is scene, in Augustus Cce- 
sary Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, 
and others. On the other_side,JHfiate and Vi¬ 
vacity in is an ExceUe^ for 

Business^. Young Men, are Fitter to Invent,^ 
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then to ludge; Fitter for Execution, then for 
Counsell; And Fitter for New Proiedfs, then for 
Setled Businesse. P'or the Experience of 
in Things that fall within the compasse of it, 
dirc^leth them ; But in New Things, abuseth 
them. The Errours of Voting Meti arc the 
Ruine of Businesse; But the Errours of Aged 
Me?i amount but to this; That more might have 
beene done, or sooner. Young Men^ in the 
Conducfl, and Mannage of Adlions, Embrace 
more then they can Hold, Stirre more jthen they 
can Quiet; Fly to the End, without Considera¬ 
tion of the Meanes, and Degrees; Pursue some 
few Principles, which they have chanced upon 
absurdly^ Care not to Innovate, which draws 
unknowne Inconveniences; Use extreme Reme¬ 
dies at first; And, that which doubleth all Er¬ 
rours, will not acknowledge or retradl them; 
Like an unready Horse, that will neither Stop, 
nor Turne. Men of Age^ Obiecfl too much, 
Consult too long, Adventure too little, Repent 
too soone, and seldome drive Businesse home to 
the full Period; But content themselves with a 
Mediocrity of Successe. Certainly, it is good to 
compound Employments of both; For that will 
be Good for the Present^ because the Vertues of 
either Age^ may corre<5l the defetffs of both; 
And good for Succession, that Yotmg Men may 
be Learners, while AAv/ in Age are Adlours; 
And lastly. Good iox Ext erne Accidents, because 
Authority followeth Old Men, And Favour and 
Popularity Youth, But for the Morall Part, 
perhaps Youth will have the prcheminence, as 
Age hath for the Politique. A certaine Rabbine, 
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upon the Text; Your Young Men shall see 7//-1 
sio7is, a7idyour Old Men shall dreatne dreamesj \ 
Inferreth, that Yoting Me7t are admitted nearer 
to God then Old; Because Visio7t is a clearer 
Revelation, then a Drea77ie, And certainly, the ■ 
more a Man drinketh of the World, the more it 
intoxicateth; And Age doth profit rather in the 
Powers of Understanding, then in the Vertues of 
the Will and Affediions. There be some have 
an Over-early Ripenesse in their yeares, which 
fadeth b<itimes: These are first. Such as have 
Brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is soone turned; 
Such as was Her77ioge7ies the Rhetoricia7ty whose 
Books are exceeding Subtill; Who afterwards 
waxed Stupid. A Second Sort is of those, that 
have some naturall Dispositions, which have bet¬ 
ter Grace in Youths then in Age: Such as is a 
fluent and Luxuriant Speech; which becomes 
Youth well, but not Age: So Ttilly saith of 
Hortensiusj Idon 77ta7iedat, 7ieque ide7n decebat. 
The third is of such, as take too high a Straine 
at the First; And are Magnanimous, more then 
Tra<5l of yeares can uphold. As was Scipio Af- 
fricanus^ of whom Livy saith in effedl; Ultifna 
primis cedeba7it. 
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V ERTUE is like a Rich Stone, best plaine 
set: And surely, Vertue is best in a Body, 
that is comely, though not of Delicate Features: 
And that hath rather Dignity of Presence, then 
Beauty of Aspedl. Neither is it almost scene, 
that very Beaut if till Persons^ are otherwise of 
great Vertue; As if Nature, were rather Busie 
not to erre, then in labour, to produce Excel¬ 
lency. And therefore, they prove Accomplished, 
but not of great Spirit; And Study rather Beha¬ 
viour, then Vertue. But this holds not alwaies; 
For Augustus Ccesar^ Titus Vespasianus^ Phi¬ 
lip le Belle of France^ Edward the Fourth of 
England^ Alcibiades of Athens^ Ismael the So¬ 
phy of Persia^ were all High and Great Spirits; 
And yet the most Beautifull Men of their Times. 
In Beautyy that of Favour, is more then that of 
Colour, And that of Decent and Gracious Mo¬ 
tion, mor^ then that of Favour. That is the best 
Part of Beautyy which a Pidlure cannot expresse; 
No nor the first Sight of the Life. There is no 
Excellent Beautyy that hath not some Strange- 
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nesse in the Proportion. A Man cannot tell, 
whether Apelles^ or Albert JDurer, were the 
more Trifler: Whereof the one would make a 
Personage by Geometricall Proportions: The 
other, by taking the best Parts out of divers 
Faces, to make one Excellent. Such Person¬ 
ages, I thinke, would please no Body, but the 
Painter, that made them. Not but I thinke a 
Painter, may make a better Face, then ever 
was ; But he must doe it, by a kinde of Felicity, 
(As a Musician that maketh an excellent Ayre 
in Musicke) And not by Rule. A Man shall see 
Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, 
you shall finde never a good; And yet all to¬ 
gether doe well. If it be true, that the Principall 
Part of Beauty^ is in decent Motion, certainly it 
is no marvaile, though Persons in Yeares, seeme 
many times more Amiable; Pnlchromm Au- 
tumnns pulcher: For no Youth can be comely, 
but by Pardon, and considering the Youth^ as 
to make up the comelinesse. Beauty is as Sum¬ 
mer-Fruits, which are casie to corrupt, and can¬ 
not last: And, for the most part, it makes a dis¬ 
solute Youth, and an A^c a little out of counte¬ 
nance: But yet certainly againe, if it light well, 
it maketh Vertucs shine, and Vices blush. 
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T^EFORMED Persons are commonly even 
with Nature: For as Nature hath done ill 
by them; So doe they by Nature: Being for 
the most part, (as the Scripture saith) void of 
Naturall Affe£f.io7i; And so they have their Re* 
venge of Nature. Certainly there is a Consent 
between the Body and the Minde; And where 
Nature erreth in the One, she ventureth in the 
Other. Ubipeccat in unOj pcriclitaUir in altero. 
But because, there is in Man, an Elecflion touch¬ 
ing the Frame of his Minde, and a Necessity in 
the Frame of his Body, the Starres of Naturall 
Inclination, are sometimes obscured, by the Sun 
of Discipline, and Vertue. Therefore, it is good 
to consider of Defor7nityj not as a Signe, which 
is more Deceivuble; But as a Cause, which sel- 
dome failcth of the Effe6l. Whosoever hath 
any Thing fixed in his Person, that doth cnduce 
Contempt, hath also a pcrpetuall Spurre in him- 
selfe, to rescue and deliver himselfe from Scorne: 
Therefore all Deformed Persons are extreme 
Bold. First, as in their own Defence, as being 
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exposed to Scorn; But in Proccssc of Time, by 
a Generali Habit. Also it stirreth in them In¬ 
dustry, and especially of this kindc, to watch 
and observe the Weaknesse of Others, that they 
may have somewhat to repay. Againc, in their 
Superiours, it quencheth lealousie towards them, 
as Persons that they think they may at pleasure 
despise: And it laycth their Competitours and 
*Emulatours asleepe ; As never belecving, they 
should be in possibility of advancement, till they 
see them in Possession. So that, upon the mat¬ 
ter, in a great Wit, Deformity is an Advantage 
to Rising. Kings in Ancient Times, (And at 
this present in some Countries,) were wont to 
put Great Trust in Eunuchs; Because they, that 
are Envious towards All, are more Obnoxious 
and Officious towards One. But yet their Trust 
towards them, hath rather bcene as to good 
Spialls, and good Whisperers ; then good Magis¬ 
trates, and Officers. And much like is the Rea¬ 
son of Deformed Persons. Still the Ground is, 
they will, if they be of Spirit, sccke to free them¬ 
selves from Scorne; Which must be, cither by 
Vertue, or Malice: And therefore, let it not be 
Marvelled, if sometimes they prove Excellent 
Persons; As was Agesilaus^ Za7igcr the Sonne 
of Solyman, A^sofe, Gasca President of Pcric; 
And Socrates may goe likewise amongst them; 
with Others. 
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TTOUSES are built to Live in, and not to 
^ Locke on: Therefore let Use bee preferred 
before Uniformitie; Except where both may be 
had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes of Houses^ for 
Beautie only, to the E7ichanted Pallaces of the 
Poets: Who build them with small Cost. Hee 
that builds a faire House^ upon an til Seat, 
committeth Himselfe to Prison. Neither doe I 
reckon it an til Seat, only, where the Aire is 
Unwholsome; But likewise where the Aire is 
unequall; As you shall see many Fine Seats, set 
upon a knap of Ground, Environed with Higher 
Hilles round about it; whereby the Heat of the 
Sunne is pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughes; So as you shall have, and that sud¬ 
denly, as great Diversitie of Heat and Cold, as 
if you Dwelt in severall Places. Neither is it ill 
Aire onely, that maketh an ill Seat, but Ill 
Wayes, III Markets; And, if you will consult 
with Mqinus, Ill Neighbours. I speake not of 
many More; Want of Water; Want of Wood, 
Shade, and Shelter; Want of Fruitfulnessc, and 
mixture of Grounds of severall Natures; Want 
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ot Prospedl; Want of Levcll Grounds; Want 
of Places, at some neare Distance, for Sports of 
Hunting, Hauking, and Races; Too neare the 
Sea, too remote; Having the Commoditie of 
Navigable Rivers, or the discommoditie of their 
Overflowing; Too farre off from great Cities, 
which may hinder Businessc ; Or too neare them, 
which Lur^ieth all Provisions, and maketh every 
^rhing deare: Where a Man hath a great Living 
laid together, and where he is scanted^ All 
which, as jt is impossible, perhaps, to finde to¬ 
gether, so it is good to know them, and thinke 
of them, that a Man may take as many as he 
can: And if he have severall Dwellings, that he 
sort them so, that what hee wanteth in the One, 
hee may finde in the Other. Luculius answered 
Pom^ey well; Who when hee saw his Stately 
Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Lightsome, 
in one of his Houses, said; Surely, an excellent 
Place for Summer, but how doe you in Winter? 
Luculius answered; Why, doe you 7wt think me 
as wise, as some Fowle are, that ever change 
their Aboad towards the Winter? 

To passe from the Seat, to the House it selfe; 
We will doe as Cicero doth, in the Oratours Art; 
Who writes Bookes De Oratore, and a Booke 
he entities Orator: Whereof the Former delivers 
the Precepts of the A 7^1/ And the Latter the Per- 
fetlio?i. We will therefore describe a Princely 
PcUlace, making a briefe Modell thereof. For it 
is strange to see, now in Europe, such Huge 
Buildings, as the Vatican, and Escuriall, and 
some Others be, and yet scarce a very Fairc 
Koomc in them. 
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First therefore, I say, you cannot have a 
Perfe<fl Pallace^ except you have two severall 
Sides; A Side for the Banguet^ as is spoken of 
in the Booke of Hester; And a Side; for the 
Hoiishold: The One for Feasts and Triumphs, 
and the Other for Dwelling. I understand both 
these Sides, to be not onely Returnes, but Parts 
of the Fixmt; And to be uniforme without, 
though severally Partitioned within; And to bd 
on both Sides, of a Great and Stately Tower^ 
in the Middest of the Fronty That as it were, 
ioyneth them together, on either Fland. I would 
have on the Side of the Baytqieet, in Front, one 
only Goodly Roo7?tc^3hovQ Staires, of some Fortie 
Foot high; And under it, a Roome, for a Dress- 
Big or Preparing Place, at Times of Triumphs. 
On the other Side, which is the Houshold Side, 
I wish it divided at the first, into a Hall, and a 
Chappell, (with a Partition betweene;) Both of 
good State, and liignesse: And those not to goe 
all the length, but to have, at the further end, 
a Winter, and a Summer Parler, both Faire. 
And under these Roomes, A Faire and Large 
Cellar, suncke under Ground: And likewise, 
some Privie Kitchins, with Butieides, and Pan¬ 
tries, and the like. As for the Tower, I would 
have it two Stories, of Eighteene f'oot High 
a peece, above the two Wings; And a Goodly 
Leads upon the Top, railed with Statua^s inter¬ 
posed ; And the same Tower to bee divided into 
Roomes, as shall be thought fit. The Staires 
likewise,* to the upper Roomes, let them bee 
upon a Faire open Newell, and finely raild in, 
with Images of Wood, cast into a Brasse Colour: 
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And a very faire Landing Place at the Top. 
But this to be, if you doe not point, any of the 
lower Roomes, for a Dining Place of Servants. 
For otherwise, you shall have the Servants Din¬ 
ner, after your owne: For the Steame of it will 
come up as in a Tunnell. And so much for the 
Front. Only, I understand the Height of the 
first Staires, to be Sixteene Foot, which is the 
^ Height of the Lower Roome. 

Beyond this Front.^ is there to be a Faire 
Courty but three Sides of it, of a Farrc Lower 
building, then the Front And in all the foure 
Corners of that Court, Faire Staire Cases, cast 
into Turrets, on the Outside, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themselves. But those 
Towers, are not to be of the Height of the 
Front; But rather Proportionable to the Lower 
Building. Let the Court not be paved, for that 
striketh up a great Heat in Summer, and much 
Cold in Winter. But onely some Side Alleys, 
with a Crosse, and the Quarters to Graze, being 
kept Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. The 
Row of Returne, on the Banquet Side, Let it 
be all Stately Galleries; In which Galleries, 
Let there be three, or five, fine Cupolds, in the 
Length of it, placed at equall distance: And 
fine Coloured Windowes of severall workes. 
On the Houshold Side, Chambers of Presence, 
and Ordinary Entertainments, with some Bed-¬ 
chambers; And let all three Sides, be a double 
House, without Thorow Lights, on the Sides, 
that you may have Roomes from the Sunne, 
both for Fore-noone, and After-noone. Cast it 
also, that you may have Roomes, both for Sum- 
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incr, and Winter: Shadie for Summer,- and 
Warme for Winter. You shall have sometimes 
Faire Housesy so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne, 
or Cold: For Inbowed Windowesy I hold them 
of good Use ; (In Cities indeed, Upright doe 
better, in rcspecfl of the Uniformitie towards the 
Street;) For they bee Prettie Retiring Places for 
Conference; And besides, they keepe both the 
Wind, and Sunne off: For that which would 
strike almost thorow the Roome, doth scarce 
passe the Window, But let them be but few, 
Foure in the Courty On the Sides onely. 

Beyond this Courty let there be an In¬ 
ward Court of the same Square, and Height; 
Which is to be environed, with the Gardetty 
on all Sides : And in the Inside, Cloistered on 
all Sides, upon Decent and Beautifull Arches, 
as High as the first Story. On the Under 
Storyy towards the Gardeuy Let it be turned to a 
Grottay or Place of Shade, or Estivation. And 
onely have opening and Windowes towards the 
Garden; And be Levell upon the Floare, no 
whit sunke under Ground, to avoid all Dampish- 
nesse. And let there be a Fountainey or some 
faire Worke of Statuaisy in the Middest of this 
Court; And to be Paved as the other Court 
was. These Buildings to be for Privie JLodg^ 
ingSy on both Sides; And the End, for Prkne 
Galleries, Whereof, you must fore-see, that one 
of them, be for an Injirmaryy if the Prince, or 
any Speciall Person should be Sicke, with 
Chambersy Bed-chambery Anticameray and Re^ 
cameray ioyning to it. This upon the Second 
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Story. Upon the Ground Story^ a Faire Gal¬ 
lery^ Opcft, upon Pillars : And upon the Third 
Story likewise, an Open Gallery upon Pillarsy 
to take the Prospe(fl, and Freshnessc of the 
Garden. At both Corners of the further Side, 
by way of Returne, Let there be two Delicate or 
Rich Cabinets, Daintily Paved, Richly Hanged, 
Glased with Crystalline Glasse, and a Rich C//- 
pola in the Middest; And all other Elegancie 
that may be thought upon. In the Upper Gal¬ 
lery too,.I wish that there may be, if the Place 
will yeeld it, some Fountaines Running, in di¬ 
vers Places, from the Wall, with some fine 
Avoidances. And thus much, for the Modell of 
the Pallace : Save that, you must have, before 
you come to the Front, three Courts. A Greene 
Court Plain, with a Wall about it: A Second 
Court of the same, but more Garnished, with 
little Turrets, or rather Embellishments, upon 
the Wall: And a Third Court, to make a Square 
with the Front, but not to be built, nor yet en¬ 
closed with a Naked Wall, but enclosed with 
Tarrasses, Leaded aloft, and fairely garnished, 
on the three Sides; And Cloistered on the In¬ 
side, with Pillars, and not with Arches Below. 
As for Offices, let them stand at Distance, with 
some Low Galleries, to passe from them, to the 
Pallace it Selfe. 
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G od Ahnightie first Planted a Garde7u And 
indeed, it is the Purest of Humane plea¬ 
sures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man; Without which, Btiildmgs and 
Pallaccs are but Grosse Handy-works: And a 
Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to 
Civility and Elegancie, Men come to Build 
Stately, sooner then to Garde^t Fhiely: As if 
Gardening were the Greater Perfeeflion. I doe 
hold it, in the Roy all Ordering of Gardens, there 
ought to be Gardens, for all the Moneths in the 
Yeare; In which, severally, Things of Beautie, 
may be then in Season. For December, and 
January, and the Latter Part of November, you 
must take such Things, as arc Greene all Win¬ 
ter: Holly; Ivy; Bayes; luniper; Cipresse 
Trees; Eugh; Pine-Apple-Trees; Firre-Trees; 
Rose-Mary; Lavandcr; Pcriwincklc, the White, 
the Purple, and the Blewe ; Germander; Flagges; 
Orenge-Trecs; Limon-Trecs; And Mirtles, if 
they be stooved; & Sweet Marioram warme set. 
There folioweth, for the latter Part of January, 
and February, the Mezerion Tree, which then 
blossomes; Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow, 
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and the Gray; Prime-Roses; Anemones; The 
Early Tulippa; Hiacynthus Orientalis; Cha- 
mairis; Frettellaria. For March^ There come 
Violets, specially the Single Blew, which are 
the Earliest; The Yellow Daffadill; The Dazie; 
The Almond-Tree in Blossome; The Peach- 
Tree in Blossome; The Cornelian-Tree in Blos¬ 
some; Sweet-Briar. In Aprill follow, The 
Double white Violet; The Wall-flower; The 
Stock-Gilly-Flower; The Couslip; Flower-De- 
lices, & Lillies of all Natures; Rose-mary 
P'lowers; The Tulippa; The Double Piony; 
The Pale Daffadill; The French Honny-Suckle; 
The Cherry-Tree in Blossome; The Dammasin, 
and Plum-Trees in Blossome; The White- 
Thornc in Lcafe; The Lelacke Tree. In May^ 
and Ju7iey come Pincks of all sorts, Specially the 
Blush Pincke; Roses of all kinds, except the 
Muske, which comes later; Hony-Suckles; 
Strawberries; Buglosse; Columbine; The 
French Mary-gold; Flos Africanus; Cherry-Tree 
in Fruit; Ribes; Figges in Fruit; Raspes ; Vine 
Flowers; Lavender in Flowers; The Sweet Sa- 
tyrian, with the White Flower; Herba Muscaria; 
Lilium Convallium; The Apple-tree in Blos¬ 
some. In luly^ come Gilly-Flowers of all Va¬ 
rieties ; Muske Roses; The Lime-Tree in blos¬ 
some ; Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit; Gin- 
nitings; Quadlins. In come Plummes 

of all sorts in Fruit; Peares; Apricockes; Ber¬ 
beries ; Filberds ; Muske-Mclons; Monks Hoods, 
of all colours. In Scptc^nbcry come Grapes; 
Apples ; Poppies of all colours ; Peaches; Melo 
Cotoncs; Nedlarines; Cornelians; Wardens; 
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Quinces. In Odober, and the beginning of 
November^ come Services; Medlars; Bullises; 
Roses Cut or Removed to come late; Holly- 
okes; and such like. These Particulars arc 
for the Climate of London; But my meaning is 
Perceived, that you may have Ver Perpetuiun^ 
as the Place affords. 

And because, the Breath of Flowers, is farre 
Sweeter in the Aire, (where it comes and Goes, 
like the Warbling of Musick) then in the hand, 
therfore nothing is more fit for that delight, then 
to know, what be the Blowers, and Plants, that 
doe best perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & 
Red, are fast Flowers of their Smcls; So that; 
you may walke by a whole Row of them, and 
finde Nothing of their Sweetnesse; Yea though 
it be, in a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewise yeeld 
no Smell, as they grow. Rosemary little; Nor 
Sweet-Marioram. That, which above all Others, 
yeelds the Sweetest Smell in the Ab'e, is the 
Violet; Specially the White-double-Violet, which 
comes twice a Yeare; About the middle of 
Aprill, and about Bartholomew-tidc. Next to 
that is, the Muske-Rose. Then the Strawberry- 
Leaves dying, which [yeeld] a most Excellent Cor- 
diall Smell. Then the Flower of the Vines ; It is 
a little dust, like the dust of a Bent, which growes 
upon the Cluster, in the First comming forth. 
Then Sweet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers, which 
are very Delightfull, to be set under a Parler, or 
Lower Chamber Window. Then Pincks, and 
Gilly-Flowers, specially the Matted Pinck, & 
Clove Gilly-flower. Then the Flowers of the 
Lime tree. Then the Hony-Sucklcs, so they be 
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somewhat a farre off. Of Beane Flowers I 
speake not, because they are Field Flowers. 
But those which Perftijne the Aire most delight¬ 
fully, not passed by as the rest, but being Troden 
upon and Crushed^ are Three: That is Burnet, 
Wilde-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore, you 
are to set whole Allies of them, to have the 
Pleasure, when you walke or tread. 

For Gardens^ (Speaking of those, which are 
indeed Prince-like^ as we have done of Build¬ 
ings) the Contents, ought not well to be, under 
Thh'iy Acres of Ground; And to be divided 
into three Parts: A Grecrtc in the Entrance; A 
Heath or Desart in the Going forth; And the 
Maine Gardeti in the midst; Besides Alleys, on 
both Sides. And I like well, that Foure Acres 
of Ground, be assigned to the Greene; Six to 
the Heath; Foure and Foure to either Side; 
And Twelve to the Maine Garden, The Greene 
hath two pleasures; The one, because nothing 
is more Pleasant to the Eye, then Greene Grasse 
kept finely shorne; The other, because it will 
give you a faire Alley in the midst, by which 
you may go in front upon a Stately Hedge, 
which is to inclose the Garden, But, because 
the Alley will be long, and in great Heat of the 
Ycare, or Day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the Garde/i, by Going in the Sunne thorow 
the Greene, therefore you are, of either Side the 
Greene, to Plant a Covert Alley, upon Carpen¬ 
ters Worke, about Twelve Foot in ^Height, by 
which you may goe in Shade, into the Garden, 
As for the Making of Knots, or F'igures, with 
Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie un- 
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der the Windowes of the House, on that Side, 
which the Garden stands, they be but Toyes: 
You may see as good Sights, many times, in 
Tarts. The Garden is best to be Square; In- 
compassed, on all the Fourc Sides, with a Stately 
Arched Hedge. The Arches to be upon Pillars., 
of Carpenters Worke, of some Ten Foot high, 
and Six Foot broad: And the Spaces between, 
of the same Dimension, with the Breadth of the 
Arch. Over the Arches, let there bee an E^itire 
Hedge, of some Foure Foot High, framed also 
upon Carpenters Worke: And upon the Upper 
Hedge, over every Arch, a little Turret, with a 
Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds: And 
over every Space, betweene the Arches, some 
other little Figure, with Broad Plates of Round 
Coloured Glasse, gilt, for the Sunne, to Play 
upon. But this Hedge I entend to be, raised 
upon a Bancke, not Steepe, but gently Slope, of 
some Six Foot, set all with Flowers. Also I 
understand, that this Square of the Garden, 
should not be the whole Breadth of the Ground, 
but to leave, on either Side, Ground enough, for 
diversity of Side Alleys: Unto which, the Two 
Covert Alleys of the Greene, may deliver you. 
But there must be, no Alleys with Hedges, at 
either End, of this great Inclosure: Not at the 
Hither End, for letting your Prospecfl upon 
this Faire Hedge from the Greene; Nor at the 
Further End, for letting your Prospedl from the 
Hedge, through the Arches, upon the Heath. 

For the Ordering of the Ground, within the 
Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device; 
Advising neverthelessc, that whatsoever forme 
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you cast it into, first it be not too Busie, or full 
of Worke. Wherein I, for my part, doe not 
lilcc /mages Cut out in luniper^ or other Garden 
stuffe: They be for Children. Little low HedgeSy 
Round, like Welts, with some Pretty Pyra- 
midesy I like well: And in some Places, Faire 
Columnes upon Frames of Carpenters Worke. 
I would also, have the Alleys, Spacious and 
Faire. You may have Closer Alleys upon the 
Side Groiuids, but none in the Maine Garden, 
I wish also, in the very Middle, a Faire Moufit, 
with three Ascents, and Alleys, enough for foure 
to walke a breast; Which I would have to be 
Perfcdl Circles, without any Bulwarkes, or Im- 
bosments; And the Whole Mount, to be Thirty 
Foot high; And some Banquetting House, 
with some Chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much Glasse, 

For Fountaines, they are a great Beauty, 
and Refreshment; But Pooles marre all, and 
make the Gardeti unwholsome, and full of Flies, 
and Frogs. Fountaines I intend to be of two 
Natures; The One, that Sprinckleth or Spout- 
eih Water; The Other a Faire Receipt of Water, 
of some Thirty or Forty Foot Square, but with¬ 
out Fish, or Slime, or Mud. For the first, the 
Orna?ncnis of linages Gilt, or of Marble, which 
are in use, doe well: But the maine Matter is, 
so to Convey the Water, 3s it never Stay, either 
in the Bowles, or in the Cesterne; That the 
Water be never by Rest Discoloured, Qreene, or 
Red, or the like; Or gather any Mossinesse or 
Putrefa/lion, Besides that, it is to be cleansed 
every day by the Hand. Also some Steps up 
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to it, and some Ft»e Pavement about it, doth 
well. As for the other Kinde of Fountaine, 
which we may call a Bathing Poole^ it may 
admit much Curiosity, and Beauty; wherewith 
we will not trouble our selves: As, that the Bot- 
tome be finely Paved, And with Images: The 
sides likewise; And withall Embellished with 
Coloured Glasse, and such Things of Lustre; 
Encompassed also, with fine Railes of Low Sta- 
tua’s. But the Maine Point is the same, which 
we mentioned, in the former Kinde of Fvuntaine; 
which is, that the Water be in Perpetuall Mo¬ 
tion^ Fed by a Water higher then the Pooler and 
Delivered into it by faire Spouts, and then dis¬ 
charged away under Ground, by some Equalitic 
of Bores, that it stay little. And for fine De¬ 
vices, of Arching Water without Spilling, and 
Making it rise in severall Formes, (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glasses, Canopies, and the like,) they 
be pretty things to looke on, but Nothing to 
Health and Sweetnesse. 

For the Heathy which was the Third Part of 
our Plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as 
may be, to a Naturall wildnesse. T^'ces I would 
have none in it; But some Thickets^ made onely 
of Sweet-Briar^ and Homiy-sucklej and some 
Wilde Vine amongst; And the Ground set with 
Violets, Strawberries, and Prime-Roses, For 
these are Sweet, and prosper in the Shade. And 
these to be in the Heath, here and there, not in 
any Order. I like also little Heaps, in the Nature 
of Mole-hils, (such as are in Wilde Heaths) to 
be set, some with Wilde Thyme; Some with 
Pincks; Some with Germander, that gives a 
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good Flower to the Eye; Some with Peri- 
winckle; Some with Violets; Some with Straw¬ 
berries; Some with Couslips; Some with Daisies; 
Some with Red-Roses ; Some with Lilium Con- 
vallium; Some with Sweet-Williams Red; Some 
with Beares-Foot; And the like Low Flowers, 
being withal Sweet, and Sightly, Part of 
which Heapes, to be with Standards^ of little 
* Bushes, prickt upon their Top, and Part with¬ 
out. The Standards to be Roses; luniper; 
Holly; Beare-berries (but here and there, be¬ 
cause of the Smell of their Blossome;) Red 
Currans; Goose-berries; Rose-Mary; Bayes; 
Sweet-Briar; and s\ich like. But these Stand¬ 
ards, to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
not out of Course. 

For the Side Grounds, you arc to fill them 
with Varietie of Alleys, Private, to give a full 
Shade; Some of thepi, vjheresoever the Sun be. 
You are to frame some of them likewise for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows Sharpe, you 
may walke, as in a Gallery. And those Alleys 
must be likewise hedged, at both Ends, to keepe 
out the Wind; And these Closer Alleys, must 
bee ever finely Gravelled, and no Grasse, be¬ 
cause of Going wet. In many of these Alleys 
likewise, you are to set Fruit-Trees of all Sorts; 
As well upon the Walles, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally observed, that the Bor¬ 
ders, wherin you plant your Fruit-Trees, be 
Faire and Large, and Low, and not*Steepe; 
And Set with Fine Flowers, but thin and spar¬ 
ingly, lest they Deceive the Trees, At the End 
of both the Side Grounds, I would have a Mount 

o 
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of some Pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the 
Enclosure Brest high, to looke abroad into the 
Fields. 

For the Maine Garden^ I doe not Deny, but 
there should be some Faire Alleys^ ranged on 
both Sides, with Fruit Trees; And some Pretty 
Tufts of Fruit Trees^ And Arbours with Seatsy 
set in some Decent Order; But these to be, by 
no Meanes, set too thicke; But to leave the 
Maine Garden^ so as it be not close, but the Aire 
Open and PVee. P'or as for Shadey I would have 
you rest, upon the Alleys of the Side Groundsy 
there to walke, if you be Disposed, in the Heat 
of the Yeare, or day; But to make Account, that 
the Maine Gardetiy is for the more Temperate 
Parts of the yeare; And in the Heat of Sum¬ 
mer, for the Morning, and the Evening, or 
Over-cast Dayes. 

For Aviariesy I like them not, except they 
be of that Largenesse, as they may be Turffedy 
and have Living PlantSy and Biishesy set in 
them; That the Birds may have more Scope, 
and Naturall Neastling, and that no Foulenesse 
appeare, in the Floare of the Aviary. So I 
have made a Platforme of a Princely GardeUy 
Partly by Precept, Partly by Drawing, not a 
Modell, but some gcnerall Lines of it; And in 
this I have spared for no Cost. But it is No¬ 
thing, for Great PrinceSy that for the most Part, 
taking Advice with Workmen, with no Lesse 
Cost, set their Things together; And sometimes 
adde Statua^s, and such Things, for State, and 
Magnificence, but nothing to the true Pleasure 
of a Garden. 
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• Of iSegociattng 

I T is generally better to dcale by Speech, then 
by Letter; And by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a Mans Selfe. Letters are good, 
when a Man would draw an Answer by Letter 
backe againe ; Or when it may serve, for a Mans 
lustification, afterwards to produce his owne 
Letter; Or where it may be Danger to be in¬ 
terrupted, or heard by Peeces. To deale in 
Person is good, when a Mans Face breedeth 
Regard, as Commonly with Inferiours; Or in 
Tender Cases, where a Mans Eye, upon the 
Countenance of him with whom he speaketh, 
may give him a Direflion, how farre to goe: 
And generally, where a Man will reserve to him- 
selfe Libcrtie, either to Disavow, or to Expound. 
In Choice of Insirujfrcnts, it is better, to choose 
Men of a Plainer Sort, that are like to doe that, 
that is committed to them, and to report back 
again faithfully the Successe; Then those, that 
are Cunning to Contrive out of other Mens Busi- 
nessc, somewhat to grace themselves; And will 
liclpe the Matter, in Report, for Satisfaeflion 
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sake. Use also, such Persons, as affeeft the 
Businesse, wherin they are Employed ; For that 
quickneth much; And such, as arc Fit for the 
Matter; As Bold Men for Expostulation, Faire 
spoken Men for Persvvasion, Craftie Men for 
Enquiry and Observation, Froward and Absurd 
Men for Businesse that doth not well beare out 
it Selfe. Use also such, as have bcene Liickie, 
and Prevailed before in Things wherein you 
have Emploicd them; For that breeds Confi¬ 
dence, and they will strive to maihtaine their 
Prescription. It is better, to sound a Person, 
with whom one DealeSy a farre off, then to fall 
upon the Point at first; Except you meane to 
surprize him by some Short Question. It is 
better Dealing with Men in Appetite, then with 
those that are where they would be. If a Man 
Deale with another upon Conditions, the Start 
or First Performance is all; Which a Man 
cannot reasonably Demaund, except either the 
Nature of the Thing be such, which must goe 
before; Or Else a Man can perswade the other 
Partie, that hee shall still need him, in some 
other Thing; Or else that he be counted the 
Honester Man. All Praeftise, is to Discover^ or 
to Worke. Men Discover themselves, in Trust; 
In Passion; At unawares; And of Necessitic, 
when they would have somewhat done, and can¬ 
not finde an apt Pretext. If you would Worke 
any Man, you must either know his Nature, and 
Fashions, and so Lead him; Or his Ends, and 
so Perswade him; Or his Weaknesse, and Dis¬ 
advantages, and so Awe him; or those that 
have Interest in him, and so Goveme him. In 
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Dealing with Cunning Persons, we must ever 
Consider their Ends, to interpret their Speeches; 
And it is good, to say little to them, and that 
which they least looke for. In all Negociations 
of Difficultie, a Man may not looke, to Sowe 
and Reape at once; But must Prepare Busi- 
nesse, and so Ripen it by Degrees. 
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©{ JpoUotoers anfl jftcnfts 

C OSTLY Followers are not to be liked; 

Lest while a Man maketh his Trainc 
Longer, hce make his Wings Shorter. I reckon 
to bee Costly, not them alone, which charge the 
Purse, but which are Wearisome and Impor¬ 
tune in Sutes. Ordinary Followers ought to 
challenge no Higher Conditions, then Counte¬ 
nance, Recommendation, and Protetfkion from 
Wrongs. Fa<5lious Followers are worse to be 
liked, which Follow not upon Affecflion to him, 
with whom they range Themselves, but upon 
Discontentment Conceived against some Other: 
Whereupon commonly ensueth, that Ill Intel¬ 
ligence, that we many times see betweene Great 
Personages. Likewise Glorious Followers, who 
make themselves as Trumpets, of the Commen- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of In¬ 
convenience; For they taint Businesse through 
Want of Secrecie; Ajid they Export Honour 
from a jMan, and make him a Returne in Envie. 
There is a Kinde of Followers likewise, which 
are Dangerous, being indeed Espials; which 
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enquire the Secrets of the House, and bearc 
Tales of them to Others. Yet such Men, many 
times, are in great Favour; For they are Offi¬ 
cious, And commonly Exchange Tales. The 
Follow mg by certaine Estates of Mcfty answer¬ 
able to that, which a Great Person himsclfe 
professeth, (as of Soldiers to him that hath been 
Employed in the Warres, and the like,) hath 
, ever beene a Thing Civill, and well taken even in 
Monarchies; So it be without too much Pompe 
or Popularitie. But the most Honourable Kinde 
of Followings is to be Followed, as one that 
apprehendeth, to advance Vertue and Desert, in 
all Sorts of Persons. And yet, where there is 
no Eminent Odds in Sufficiencic, it is better to 
take with the more Passable, then with the more 
Able. And besides, to speake Truth, in Base 
Times, Adlive Men are of more use, then Ver- 
tuous. It is true, that in Government, it is 
Good to use Men of one Rancke equally: for to 
countenance some extraordinarily, is to make 
them Insolent, and the rest Discontent; Be¬ 
cause they may claime a Due. But contrariwise 
in Favour, to use Men with much Difference 
and Eleddion, is Good; For it maketh the Per¬ 
sons Preferred more Thankful!, and the Rest 
more officious; Because all is of Favour. It is 
good Discretion, not to make too much of any 
Man, at the first; Because One cannot hold out 
that Proportion. To be governed (as we call it) 
by One, is not safe: For it shewes Softnesse, 
and gives a Freedome to Scandall and> Disrepu¬ 
tation: For those that would not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man immediatly, will talke more 
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boldly of Those, that arc so great with them, 
and thereby Wound their Honour. Yet to be 
Distra6\ed with many is Worse; For it makes 
Men, to be of the Last Impression, and full of 
Change. To take Advice of some few Frends 
is ever Honourable; For Lookers on, many 
times, sec 7nore then Gamesters; Aftd the Fa/e 
best diseoue^'et/i the Hill. There is Little Frend- 
ship in the World, and Least of all betweene 
E<iuals, which was wont to be Magnified. That 
that is, is between Superiour and Inferiour, 
whose Fortunes may Comprehend, the One the 
Other. 



XLIX 

^utours 

M any ill Matters and Proiedls are under¬ 
taken ; And Private Sutes do Putrifle the 
Publique Good. Many Good Matters are un¬ 
dertaken with Bad Mindes; I meane not onely 
Corrupt Mindes, but Craftie Mindes, that intend 
not Performance. Some embrace Sutes, which 
never meane to deale effe6\ually in them; But 
if they see, there may be life in the Matter, by 
some other meane, they will be content to winne 
a Thanke, or take a Second Reward, or at least 
to make Use, in the meane time, of the Sutours 
Hopes. Some take hold of Sutes^ onely for an 
Occasion, to Crosse some other; Or to make an 
Information, whereof they could not otherwise 
have apt Pretext; without Care what become of 
the SutCy when that Turne is served; Or gene¬ 
rally, to make other Mens Businesse, a Kinde 
of Entertainment, to bring in their owne. Nay, 
some undertake Sutes, with a full Purpose, to 
let them fall; To the end, to gratifi^ the Ad¬ 
verse Partie, or Competitour. Surely, there is, 
in some sort, a Right in every Sute: Either a 
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Right of Equity, if it be a Siitc of Controversie; 
Or a Right of Desert, if it be a Sute of Petition. 
If Alfe<5lion lead a Man, to favour the Wrong 
Side in Justice, let him rather use his Counte¬ 
nance, to Compound the Matter, then to Carry 
it. If Affecflion lead a Man, to favour the lessc 
Worthy in Desert, let him doe it without De¬ 
praving or Disabling the Better Dcscrvcr. In 
Stifes^ which a man doth not well understand, it 
is good to referre them, to some Frend of Trust 
and Judgement, that may report whether hce 
may deale in them with Honour: But let him 
chuse well his Referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the Nose. Sutours are so distasted 
with Delayes, and Abuses, that Plaine Dealing, 
in denying to deale in Sides at first, and Re¬ 
porting the Successe barely, and in Challenging 
no more Thanks then one hath deserved, is 
grown not onely Honourable, but also Gracious. 
In Sides of Favour, the first Comming ought to 
take little Place: So farre forth Consideration 
may bee had of his Trust, that if Intelligence of 
the Matter, could not otherwise have bcenc had, 
but by him. Advantage bee not taken of the Note, 
but the Partie left to his other Mcanes; and, in 
some sort, Recompenced for his Discovcric. To 
be Ignorant of the value of a Su^e, is Simpli- 
citie; As well as to be Ignorant of the Right 
thereof, is Want of Conscience. Secrecie in 
Sutesy is a great Meane of Obtaining; For 
voycing them, to bee in Forwardnessc, may 
discourage some Kindc of Sutours; But doth 
Quicken and Awake Others. But Timing of 
the Sutey is the Principall. Timing, I say, not 
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onely in respecfl of the Person, that should grant 
it, but in respedl of those, which are like to 
Crosse it. Let a Man, in the choice of his 
Meane, rather choose the Fittest Meane, then 
the Greatest Meane; And rather them, that 
dcale in certaine Things, then those that arc 
Generali. The Reparation of a Denial!, is som- 
times Equall to the first Grant; If a Man shew 
himsclfe, neither deiecTed, nor discontented. 
Iniqutini petas, 2it Jerasj is a good 

Rule, where a Man hath Strength of Favour: 
Put otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
Sute; For he that would have ventured at first 
to have lost the Suioi^r, will not in the Conclu¬ 
sion, lose both the Sutoiir^ and his owne former 
F'avour. Nothing is thought so Easie a Request, 
to a great Person, as his Letter; And yet, if it 
be not in a Good Cause, it is so much out of his 
Reputation. There are no worse Instruments, 
then these Generali Contrivers of Siites: For 
they are but a Kinde of Poyson and Infedlion to 
Publique Proceedings. 
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C&f Sfetuljies 

CPTUDIES serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
and for Ability. Their Chiefe Use for De¬ 
light, is in Privatenesse and Retiring; For Orna¬ 
ment, is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in 
the Judgement and Disposition of Businesse. 
For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps 
Judge of particulars, one by one; But the gene¬ 
ral! Counsels, and the Plots, and Marshalling of 
Affaires, come best from those that are Learned, 
To spend too much Time in StudieSy is Sloth; 
To use them too much for Ornament, is Affecfla- 
tion ; To make Judgement wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Scholler. They perfedl 
Nature, and are pcrfedled by Experience: For 
Naturall Abilities, are like Naturall Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: And Studies them¬ 
selves, doe give forth Dirceflions too much at 
Large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty Men Contemne Studies; Simple Men 
Admire tom; And Wise Men Use them: For 
they teach not their ownc Use; But that is a 
Wisdome without them, and above them, won 
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by Observation. Reade not to Contradidl, and 
Confute; Nor to Beleeve and Take for granted ; 
Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to 
weigh and Consider. Some Bookes are to be 
Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, and Some Few 
to be Chewed and Digested: That is, some 
Bookes are to be read oncly in Parts; Others to 
be read but not Curiously; And some Few to 
be read wholly, and with Diligence and Atten¬ 
tion. Some Bookes also may be read by De¬ 
puty, and Extra(51s made of them by Others: 
But that would be, oncly in the lesse important 
Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: 
else distilled Bookes^ are like Common distilled 
Waters, Flashy Things. Reading maketh a Full 
Man; Conference a Ready Man ; And Writing 
an Exadt Man. And therefore. If a Man Write 
little, he had need have a Great memory; If he 
Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; 
And if he Reade litle, he had need have much 
Cunning, to seeme to know that, he doth not. 
Histories make Men Wise; Poets Witty; The 
Mathe7natieks Subtill; Natural I Philosophy 
deepe; Morall Grave; Logick and Rhetorick 
Able to Contend. Abetmt studia hi Mores. 
Nay there is no Stond or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by Fit Studies: 
Like as Diseases of the Body, may have Appro¬ 
priate Exercises. Bowling is good for the Stone 
and Reines; Shooting for the Lungs and Breast; 
Gentle Walking for the Stomacke; ^Riding for 
the Head ; And the like. So if a Mans Wit be 
Wandring, let him Study the Mathematicksj 
For in Demonstrations, if his Wit be called 
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away never so little, he must begin again: If 
his Wit be not Apt to distinguish or find dif¬ 
ferences, let him Study the Schoole-fnen; For 
they are Cymltil seflorcs. If he be not Apt to 
beat over Matters, and to call up one Thing, to 
Prove and Illustrate another, let him Study the 
Lawyers Cases: So every Defcdl of the Minde, 
may have a Speciall Receit. 
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C&f ^faction 

M any have an Opinion not wise; That for 
a Jh'incc to Governe his Estate; Or for a 
Great Person to governe his Proceedings, ac¬ 
cording to the Respedd of Fa^Iions^ is a Princi¬ 
pal! Part of Policy: whereas contrariwise, the 
Chiefest Wisdomc is, cither in Ordering those 
Things, which arc Generali, and wherein Men 
of Severall Fabians doe nevertheless agree; Or 
in dealing with Correspondence to Particular 
Persons, one by one. Put I say not, that the 
consideration of Fa^iofts^ is to be Ncgle6led. 
Mcane Men, in their Rising, must adhere; But 
Great Men, that have Strength in themselves, 
were better to maintaine themselves Indifferent, 
and Neutrall. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
so moderately, as bee bee a Man of the one 
Fadioii^ which is most Passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best Way. The Lower and 
Weaker Fallon, is the firmer in Co»iun<flion: 
And it is often scene, that a few, that are Stiffe, 
doe tire out, a greater Number, that are more 
Moderate. When One of the Fa6lions is Extin- 
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guished, the Remaining Subdivideth: As the 
FaSliofi^ betweene LuctclltiSy and the Rest of the 
Nobles of the Senate (which they called Opil- 
mates) held out a while, against the Fafiion of 
Pompey and Cersar: But when the Senates Au¬ 
thority was pulled Downe, CcEsar and PoDipty 
soone after brake. The FaHion or Partie of 
Antonins^ and OSlaviamis Ccusar, against Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time ; 
But when Brutus and Cassius were overthrownc, 
then soone after A tonius and Oilaviahus brake 
and Subdivided. These Examples are of Wan es, 
but the same holdeth in Private Fa6lio7is. And 
therefore, those that are Seconds in Factions, 
doe many times, when the F'aClion Subdivideth, 
prove Principals: But many times also, they 
prove Ciphars and CasheePd: For many a Mans 
Strength is in opposition; And when that fail- 
eth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
scene, that Men once Placed, take in with the 
Contrary FaClion to that, by which they enter; 
Thinking belike that they have the First Sure; 
And now are Rcadie for a New Purchase, The 
Traitour in FaClion lightly goeth away with 
it; For when Matters have stuckc long in Bal- 
lancing, the Winning of some one Man cast- 
cth them, and he getteth all the Thankes. The 
Even Carriage betweene two Factions, proceed- 
eth not alwaies of Moderation, but of a Truc- 
nesse to a Mans Selfe, with End to make use of 
both. Certainly in Italy, they hold it a little 
suspedl in Popes, when they have often in their 
Mouth, Padre commune: And take it, to be a 
Signe of one, that mcanc^th to referre all, to the 
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Greatnesse of his owne House. Kings had need 
beware, how they Side themselves, and make 
themselves as of a Fa6iion or Partie: For 
Leagues, within the State, are ever Pernicious 
to Monarchies; For they raise an Obligation, 
Paramount to Obligation of Soveraigntie, and 
make the King, Tanqu^m timis ex nobis: As 
was to be scene, in the Leagtte of France, When 
•Fadions are carried too high, and too violently, 
it is a Signe of Weaknesse in Princes ; And 
much to the Preiudice, both of their Authoritie, 
and Businesse. The Motions of Fadiofis, under 
Kings, ought to be like the Motions (as the 
Astronomers speake) of the Inferiour Orbs; 
which may have their Proper Motions, but yet 
still, are quietly carried, by the Higher Motion, 
of Primum Mobile, 
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(iPeirmonits anU l^espects 

H e that is only Reall, had need have Ex¬ 
ceeding great Parts of Vertue; As the 
Stone had need to be Rich, that is set without 
Foile. But if a Man marke it weU, it is in 
praise and Commendation of Men, as it is in 
Gettings and Gaines: For the Proverbc is true, 
That light Gaines 7nakc heavy Purses; For 
light Gaines come thick, whereas Great come 
but now and then. So it is true, that Small 
Matters win great Commendation, because they 
are continually in Use, and in note: whereas the 
Occasion of any great Vertue, commeth but on 
Festivals. Therefore it doth much adde, to a 
Mans Reputation, and is, (as Quccne Isabella 
said) Like perpetuall Letters Co7nmendatory, to 
have good Fonnes. To Attainc them, it almost 
sufficeth, not to despise them: For so shall a 
Man observe them in Others; And let him trust 
himselfe with the rest. P'or if he Labour too 
much to Expresse them, he shall lose their 
Grace; Which is to be Naturall and Unaffecflcd. 
Some Mens Behaviour, is like a Verse, wherein 
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every Syllable is Measured: How can a man 
comprehend great Matters, that breaketh his 
Minde too much to small Observations? Not 
to use Ceremonies at all, is to teach Others not 
to use them againe; And so diminisheth Respeft 
to himselfe: Especially they be not to be omit¬ 
ted to Strangers, and Formall Natures: But the 
Dwelling upon them, & Exalting them above the 
Moone, is not only Tedious, but doth Diminish 
the Faith and Credit of him that speakes. And 
certainly; there is a Kinde, of Conveying of Ef- 
fecTuall and Imprinting Passages, amongst Com¬ 
plements, which is of Singular use, if a Man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a Mans Peeres, a 
Miin shall be sure of Familiaritic; And there¬ 
fore, it is good a little to keepe State. Amongst 
a Mans Inferiours, one shall be sure of Rever¬ 
ence; And therefore it is good a little to be Fa¬ 
miliar. He that is too much in any Thing, so 
that he giveth another Occasion of Sacietie, 
maketh himselfe cheape. To apply Ones Sclfe 
to others, is good: So it be with Demonstration, 
that a Man doth it upon Regard, And not upon 
Facilitie. It is a good Precept, generally in 
Seconding Another, yet to addo somewhat of 
Ones Ownc: As if you will grant his Opinion, 
let it be with some Distinction; If you will fol¬ 
low his Motion, let it bee with Condition ; If 
you allow his Counsell, let it be with Allcdging 
further Reason. Men had need beware, how 
they be too Perfect! in Complements^ For be 
they never so Sufficient otherwise, their Enviers 
will be sure to give them that Attribute, to the 
Disadvantage of their greater Vertucs. It is 
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losse also in businesse, to be too full of Respefls, 
or to be too Curious in Observing Times and 
Opportunities. Salomon saith ; He that coji- 
sidereth the 'luindy shall not Sotv, attd he that 
lookeih to the Clouds, shall not leape. A wise 
Man will make more Opportunities then he 
tindes. Mens Behaviour should be like their 
Apparcll, not too Strait, or point Device, but 
Free for Exercise or Motion. 
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pRAISE is the Reflecflion of Vertue. But it 
is as the Glasse or Bodie, which giveth the 
Reflecflion. If it be from the Common People, 
it is commonly False and Naught: And rather 
followeth Vaine Persons, then Vertuous: For 
the Common People understand not many Ex¬ 
cellent Vertues: The Lowest Vertues draw 


Praise from them; The middle Vertues worke 
in them Astonishment, or Admiration; But of 
the Highest Vertues, they have no Sense, or 
Perceiving at all. But Shewes, and Species znr- 
iutibiis similesy serve best with them. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 
Light and Swolne, And Drowncs Things waighty 
and Solide: But if persons of Qualitie and 
Judgement concurre, then it is, (as the Scripture 
saith) Nomen bon urn instar unguenti fragran- 
tis» It filleth all round about, and will not easily 
away. For the Odours of Oyntments^ are more 
Durable, then those of Flowers, There be so 
many False Points of PraisCy that a Man may 
iustly hold it a Suspecfl. Some Praises proceed 
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meercly of Flattery; And if hee be an Ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certaine Common Attri¬ 
butes, which may serve every Man; If he be a 
Cunning Flatterer, he will follow the Arch-flat¬ 
terer, which is a Mans selfe ; and wherein a 
Man thinketh best of himselfe, therein the Flat¬ 
terer will uphold him most: But if he be an Im¬ 
pudent P'latterer, look wherin a Man is Con¬ 
scious to himselfe, that he is most Uefecflivc, 
and is most out of Countenance in himselfe, 
that will the Flatterer Entitle him to, perforce, 
Spretd Co7tsci€ntid, Some Praises come of 
good Wishes, and Respe<fts, which is a P'orme 
due in Civilitie to Kings, and Great Persons, 
Laudando pra:cipe7‘ej When by telling Men, 
what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some Men are Piaiscd Maliciously 
to their Hurt, therby to stirre Envie and lea- 
lousie towards them; Pcsshman genus Inunico^ 
rum laudaniium; In so much as it was a Pro¬ 
verb, amongst the Grecians; that, He that was 
praised to his Hurty should have a Push rise 
upon his Nose: As wc say; That a Blister will 
rise upon ones Tongue^ that telPs a lye. Cer¬ 
tainly Moderate Praise^ used with Opportunity, 
and not Vulgar, is that which doth the Good. 
Salomon saith, He that praiseth his Frend 
aloudy Rising Early^ it shall be to hinty no better 
then a Curse, Too much Magnifying of Man 
or Matter, doth irritate Contradidlion, and pro¬ 
cure Envie and Scorne. To Praise a Mans 
selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in rare 
Cases: But to Praise a Mans Office or Profes¬ 
sion, he may doe it with Good Grace, and with 
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a Kinde of Magnanimitie. The Cardinals of 
Romcy which are Theologues, and Friars, and 
Schoole-men, have a Phrase of Notable Con¬ 
tempt and Scorne, towards Civill Businesse: 
For they call all Temporall Businesse,' of Warres, 
Embassages, Judicature, & other Emploiments, 
Sbirreide; which is, Under-Sherijfries; As if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffcs and 
Catchpoles; Though many times, those Under- 
shetifferies doe more good, then their High Spe¬ 
culations.. S^, Paul, when he boasts of himselfe, 
he doth oft enterlace; Ispeake like a Foolcj But 
speaking of his Calling, he saith; Magnijicabo 
Aposfolaium meum. 
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Of ^afne-OIotg 

I T was prettily Devised of JEsopc; The Fly 
sate upon the Axle-tree of the Chariot 
wheele^ and said^ What a Dust doe I raise? 
So are there some Vaine Persons^ that what¬ 
soever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
Means, if they have never so little Hand in it, 
they thinke it is they that carry it. They that 
arc Gloriousy must needs be FaPlious; For all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons. They must 
needs be Violent^ to make good their owne 
Vaunts. Neither can they be Secret^ and there¬ 
fore not Effecfluall; but according to the French 
Proverb; Beaucoup de Bruit^ pen de Fruit: 
Much Bruity little Fruit. Yet certainly there 
is Use of this Qualitie, in Civill Affaires. Where 
there is an Opinion, and Fame to be created, 
either of Vertue, or Greatnesse, these Men are 
good Trumpetters. Again, as Titus Livius 
noteth, in the Case o( Antiochusy and the jFlto- 
liansj 'there are sometimes great Effects of 
Crosse Lies; As if q. Man, that Negotiates be¬ 
tween Two Princes, to draw them to ioyne in a 
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Warre against the Third, doth extoll the Forces 
of either of them, above Measure, the One to 
the Other; And sometimes, he that deales be¬ 
tween Man and Man, raiseth his ownc Credit, 
with Both, by pretending greater Interest, then 
he hath in Either. And in these, and the like 
Kindes, it often falls out, that Somewhat is pro¬ 
duced of Nothing: For Lies are sufficient to 
breed Opinion, and Opinion brings on Sub¬ 
stance. In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, 
Vaine-Gloty is an Essentiall Point; For as Iron 
sharpens Iron, so by Glory one Courage sharp- 
neth another. In Cases of great Enterprise, 
upon Charge and Adventure, a Composition of 
Glorious Natures, doth put Life into Businesse; 
And those that are of Solide and Sober Natures, 
have more of the Ballast, then of the Saile. In 
Fame of Learning, the Flight will be slow, .with¬ 
out some Feathers of Ostentation, Qui de con- 
temnendd Glofid Libros scribunty No?nen suum 
inscribunt. Socratesy Aristotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Ostentation. Certainly Vaine-Glory 
helpeth to Perpetuate a Mans Memory; And 
Vcrtue was never so Beholding to Humane Na¬ 
ture, as it received his due at the Second Hand 
Neither had the Fame of Cicero, Seneca, PH- 
nius Secundus, borne her Age so well, if it had 
not been ioyned, with some Vanity in them¬ 
selves: Like unto Varnish, that makes Seelings 
not onely Shine, but Last. But all this while, 
when I spcake of Vaine-Glory, I meane not of 
that Property, that Tacitus doth attribute to 
Mucian^s; Omnium, quce dixerat, fcceratque. 
Arte quadam Ostentator: For that proceeds noU 
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of Vanity^ but of Naturall IVIagnanimity, and 
discretion; And in some Persons, is not onely 
Comely, but Gracious. For Excusations, Ces¬ 
sions, Modesty it sclfe well Governed, arc but 
Arts of Ostentaiion, And amongst those Arts, 
there is none better, then that which Plinius 
Sccundtis speaketh of; which is to be Liberall 
of Praise and Commendation to others, in that, 
wherein a Mans Selfe hath any Pcrfecilion. For 
saith PlUiy Wittily; In com7n€nding Ano^- 
iher, yon doe yotir selfe right; For he that yo7i 
Comffie7td^ is either Superiotir to yo7i^ iti that 
you Co7n777e7tdy or l7iferiour. If he be Infcrioiiry 
if he be to be Co77ime7idedy you 7nuch more: If 
he be Siiperioury if he be not to be co77tme7idedy 
you much lesse. Glorious Men are the Scorne 
of Wise Men; the Admiration of Fooles; the 
Idols of Parasites; And the Slaves of their own 
Vaunts. 
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l^onout anD Heputatton 

T he Winning of Hottoiiry is but the Reveal¬ 
ing of a Mans Vertiie and Worth, without 
Disadvantage. For some in their A<flions, 
doe Wooe and affecft Honoury and Reputation: 
Which Sort of Men, are commonly much Talked 
of, but inwardly little Admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their Vertue, in the Shew 
of it; So as they be under-valued in opinion. 
If a Man performe that which hath not beene 
attempted before; Or attempted & given over; 
Or hath bccne atchieved, but not with so good 
Circumstance; he shall purchase more Honour^ 
then by Effedfing a Matter of greater Difficulty, 
or Vertue, wherein he is but a Follower. If a 
Man so temper his Adlions, as in some one of 
them, hee doth content everie Fadlion, or Com¬ 
bination of People, the Musicke will bee the 
fuller. A man is an ill Husband of his Honour^ 
that entreth into any Adfion, the Failing where¬ 
in may disgrace him more, then the Carying of 
it through can Honor him. Hono7iry that is 
gained and broken upon Another, hath the 
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quickest Reflection; Like Diamonds cut with 
Fascets. And therefore, let a Man contend, to 
excell any Competitors of his in Honoury in 
Out-shooting them, if he can, in their ownc 
Bowe. Discreet Followers and Servants helpe 
much to Reputation : Omnis Fama ci Domcsticis 
emanate Envy, which is the Canker of Honour^ 
is best extinguished, by declaring a Mans Selfc, 
in his Ends, rather to seeke Merit, then Fame: 
And by Attributing a Mans Successes, rather 
to divine Providence and Felicity, then to his 
owne Vertue or Policy. The true Marshalling 
of the Degrees of Soveraigne Honour are these. 
In the First Place are Conditorcs hnperiorum; 
Foutiders of States y and Common- IVcaltJis: Such 
as were RomuluSy CyruSy Ccesary Ottomany Is- 
maeL In the Second Place are Legis-latoresy 
Lawgivers; which are also called. Second 
Foundersy or Perpetui PrincipeSy because they 
Goveme by their Ordinances, after they are 
gone: Such were LycurguSy Solony Justinian, 
Eadgary Alphonstis of Cast He y the Wise, that 
made the Siete Partidas. In the Third Place, 
are LiberatoreSy or Salvatores: Such as com¬ 
pound the long Miseries of Civill Warres, or 
deliver their Countries from Servitude of Stran¬ 
gers, or Tyrants; As Augustus Ccesary Vespasia- 
nusy AurelianuSy TheodoricuSy K. Henry the 7. 
of Englandy K. Henry the 4. of France. In the 
Fourth Place, are Propagatores or Propugna-^ 
tores Imferij; Such as in Honourable Warres 
enlarge their Territories, or make Noble defence 
against Invaders. And in the Last Place, are 
Patres Patria; which reigne iustly, & make 
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the Times good, wherein they live. Both which 
last Kindcs, need no Examples, they are in such 
Number. Degrees of Honour in Subicfls are; 
First, Pa?'iicipes Curarumj Those upon whom 
Princes doe discharge the greatest Weight of 
their Affaires; Their Right Handsy as we call 
them. The Next arc, Duces Belliy Great Lead-- 
ersj Such as are Princes Lieutenants, and doe 
•them Notable Services in the Warres. The 
Third arc, Gratiosi; Favourites^ Such as ex¬ 
ceed not this Scantling; To be Solace to the 
Soveraigne, and Harmelesse to the People. And 
the Fourth, Negotijs pares; Such as have great 
Places under Princes, and execute their Places 
with Sufficiency. There is an Honour likewise, 
which may be ranked amongst the Greatest, 
which happencth rarely: That is, of such as 
Sacrijice themseh'eSy to Death or Danger^ for 
the Good of their CounU'cy : As was M, Kegulus, 
and the Two Decij. 
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TUDGES ought to remember, that their Office 
is Ills dicercy and not Ins dare; 7 'o Inierprei 
Eaii/f and not to Make Law^ or Give Law, 
Else will it be like the Authority, claimed by 
the Church of Ronu; which under pretext of 
Exposition of Scripture, doth not ^sticke to Adde 
and Alter; And to Pronounce that, which they 
doe not Finde; And by Shew of Antiguilie^ to 
introduce Nov elite, fudges ought to be more 
Learned, then Wittie; More Reverend, then 
Plausible; And more Advised, then Confident. 
Above all Things, Integritie is their Portion, 
and Proper Vertue. Cursed (s-aith the Law) is 
hee that removeth the Land~markc. The Mis- 
laier of a Meere Stone is to blame. But it is 
the Uniust ludge^ that is the Capitall Remover 
of Land-markes, when he Dcfineth amisse of 
Lands and Propertie. One Foule Sentence, doth 
more Hurt, then many F'oule Examples. P'or 
these doe but Corrupt the Streame; The other 
Corrupteth the Fountaine. So saith Salomon; 
Fons turbatus^ <Sr* Vena corrupt cst fust us ca¬ 
de ns in causd sud coram Adversaria^ The 
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Office of ludgesy may have Reference, Unto the 
Parties that sue; Unto the Advocates that 
Plead; Unto the Clcrkes and Ministers of Jus¬ 
tice underneath them; And to the Soveraigne 
or State above them. 

First, for the Causes or Parties that Sue, 
There be (saith the Scripture) that turne ludge^ 
ment into \Vor7ne-wood; And surely, there be 
also, that turne it into Vinegar; For Iniustice 
maketh it Bitter, and Delaies make it Sourc. 
The Principall Dutie of a ludge^ is to suppresse 
Force and Fraud; whereof Force is the more 
Pernicious, when it is Open; And Fraud, when 
it is Close and Disguised. Adde thereto Con¬ 
tentious Suits, which ought to be spewed out, 
as the Surfet of Courts. A Judge ought to pre¬ 
pare his Way to a lust Sentence, as God useth 
to prepare his Way, by Raising Valley's, and 
Taking downe Hills: So when there appeareth 
on either side, an High Hand; Violent Prose¬ 
cution, Cunning Advantages taken, Combina¬ 
tion, Power, Great Counsell, then is the Vertue 
of a Judge scene, to make Inequalitie Equall; 
That he may plant his Judgoncftt^ as upon an 
Even Ground. Qui fortitlr emungit, elicit san- 
gumem; And where the Wine-Pressc is hard 
wrought, it yeelds a harsh Wine, that tastes of 
the Grape-stone. Judges must beware of Hard 
Construdlions, and Strained Inferences; f'or 
there is no Worse Torture, then the Torture of 
Lawes. Specially in case of Lawes Penall, they 
ought to have Care, that that which was meant 
for Terrour, be not turned into Rigour; And 
that they bring not upon the People, that Shower, 
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whereof the Scripture speaketh; Pluet super 
eos Laqueos: For Penall Lawes Pressed, are a 
Shower of Snares upon the People. Therefore, 
let Penall LaweSy if they have beene Sleepers of 
long, or if they be growne unfit for the present 
Time, be by Wise Judges confined in the Execu¬ 
tion ; 

ludtcis Officium esty ut Res y ita Tempora Reruniy 

In Causes of Life and Death; Judges (as 

farre as the Law permitteth) in justice to re¬ 
member Mercy; And to Cast a Severe Eye 
upon the Example, but a Mercifull Eye upon 
the Person. 

Secondly, for the Advocates and Counsell 
that Plead: Patience and Gravitie of Hearing, 
is an Essentiall Part of lustice; And an Over¬ 
speaking Judge is no well tuned CymbalL It is 
no Grace to a Judge, first to finde that, which 
hee might have heard, in due time, from the 
Barre; or to shew Quicknesse of Conceit in 
Cutting off Evidence or Counsell too short; Or 
to prevent Information, by Questions though 
Pertinent. The Parts of a Judge in Hearing 
are Foure: To direct the Evidence; To Mode¬ 
rate Length, Repetition, or Impertinency of 
Speech; To Recapitulate, Seledl, and Collate, 
the Materiall Points of that, which hath beene 
said; And to Give the Rule or Sentence. What¬ 
soever is^above these, is too much; And pro- 
ccedeth, Either of Glory and willingnesse to 
Speake; Or of Impatience to Heare; Or of 
Shortnesse of Memorie; Or of Want of a Staid 
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and Equall Attention. It is a Strange Thing to 
see, that the Boldnesse of Advocates^ should 
prevaile with Judges; Whereas they should imi¬ 
tate Gody in whose Seat they sit; who represseth 
the Presumptuousy and giveth Grace to tht 
Modest. But it is more Strange, that Itidges 
should have Noted Favourites; Which cannot 
but Cause Multiplication of Fees, and Suspicion 
-of By-waies. There is due from the Judge, to 
the AdvocaiCy some Commendation and Grac¬ 
ing, where Causes arc well Handled, and faire 
Pleaded; Especially towards the Side which 
obtaineth not; For that upholds, in. the Clienty 
the Reputation of his Counselly and beats downe, 
in him, the Conceit of his Cause. There is like¬ 
wise due to the PubliquCy a Civill Reprehension 
of Advocatesy where there appeareth Cunning 
Counsel, Grosse Negledl, Slight Information, 
Indiscreet Pressing, or an Over-bold Defence. 
And let not the Counsell at the Barre, chop 
with the JudgCy nor winde himselfe into the 
handling of the Cause anew, after the Judge 
hath Declared his Sentence; But on the other 
side, Let not the Judge meet the Cause halfe 
Way; Nor give Occasion to the Partic to say; 
JJis Counsell or Proofes were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concernes Clerks, and 
Ministers. The Place of Justicey is an Hallowed 
Place; And therefore, not only the Bench, but 
the Foot-pace, and Precin<fls, and Purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without Scandall 
and Corruption. For certainly, Grapes, (as the 
Scripture saith) will not be gathered 0 / Thornes 
or Thistles: Neither can Justice yeeld her Fruit 

Q 
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with Swcetnesse, amongst the Briars and Bram¬ 
bles, of Catching and Poling Clerkcs and Mini¬ 
sters. The Attendance of Courts is subiecfl to 
P'oure bad InstriimentSw First, Certaine Persons, 
that arc Sowers of Suits; which make the Court 
swell, and the Countr>^ pine. The Second Sort 
is of those, that ingage Courts, in Quarells of 
lurisdiclion, and are not truly Ajiiici Curicr^ but 
Paras it i Cur ice; in puffing a Court up beyond 
her Bounds, for their owne Scraps, and Advan¬ 
tage. The Third Sort is of those, tl\at may be 
accounted, the Left Hands of Courts; Persons 
that are full of Nimble and Sinister Trickes and 
Shifts, whereby they pervert the Plainc and 
DirecT Courses of Courts^ and bring lust ice 
into Oblique Lines and Labyrinths. And the 
Fourth is, the Poler and Exaefer of Fees; which 
iustifies the Common Resemblance of the Courts 
of Iustict\ to the Bushy whereunto while the 
Sheepe flies for defence in Wether, hee is sure to 
loose Part of his Fleece. On tlie other side, an 
Ancient Clerkcy skilfull in Presidents, Wary in 
Proceeding, and Understanding in the Busincssc 
of the Court, is an excellent Finger of a Court; 
And doth many times point the way to the 
ludc^e himselfe. 

Fourthly, for that which may conccrnc the 
.^overaigne and Estate. Indices ought above 
all to remember the Conclusion of the Roman 
Twclifc Tables; Sains Poptili Suprema Lex; 
And to know, that Lawes, except they bee in 
Order to that End, are but Things Captious, and 
Oracles not well Inspired. Therefore it is an. 
Happic Thing in a State, when Kings and 
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States doc often Consult with ludges; And 
againe, w'hcn Indies doc often Consult with the 
^iftg and State: The one, when there is Matter 
of Law, intervenient in Businessc of State ; The 
other, when there is some Consideration of 
State, interv'cnicnt in Matter of Law. For many 
times, the Things Deduced to hidgemcnty may 
bee Meum and Tutim^ when the Reason and 
► Consequence thereof, may Trench to Point of 
Estate : I call Matter of Estate, not onelv the 
parts of ^Sovcraignticy but whatsoever intro- 
duceth any Great Alteration, or Dangerous 
president; Or Concerneth manifestly any great 
Portion of People. And let no Man weakly 
conceive, that lust Laws, and True Policie, have 
*xny yhitipathie: For they arc like the Spirits, 
and Sinewes, that One moves with the Other. 
hot fudges also remember, that Salomons Throne^ 
was supported by Lions, on both Sides; Let 
them be Lions, but yet Lions under the Throne; 
Being circumspecfl, that they doe not checke, or 
oppose any Points of Sovctaigntic, Let not 
Judges also, be so Ignorant of their ownc Right, 
as to thinkc, there is not left to them, as a Prin¬ 
cipal! Part of their Office, a Wise Use, and 
application of Lawes. For they may remember, 
w'hat the Apostle saith, of a Greater Lavj^ then 
theirs ; Nos scimus quia Lex bona est, modb quis 
cd utatur Legiiimb. 
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©f ^nger 


T O seekc to extinguish Anger utterly, is but 
a Bravery of the Stoickes. We have better 
Oracles : Be Angry^ but Sinne not. Let ?tot the 
Sunne goc do'wne up07i your Anger. Anger 
must be limited, and confined, both in Race, and 
in Time. We will first speakc, How the Natu- 
rail Inclination, and Habit, To be Afigry^ may 
be attempred, and calmed. Secondly, How the 
Particular Motions of Anger^ may be repressed, 
or at least refrained from doing Mischiefe. 
Thirdly, How to raise Afiger^ or appease Attger, 
in Another. 

For the first; There is no other Way, but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well, upon the Effc<fls 
of Afiger, how it troubles Mans Life. And the 
best Xime, to doc this, is, to looke backe upon 
Anger^ when the Fitt is throughly over. Seneca 
saith well; That Aftgcr is like Ruine^ Tuhich 
breakes it Sel/e, upon that it falVs, The Scrip¬ 
ture exhorteth us; To possessc our Soules in 
Patience, Whosoever is out of Patience^ is out 
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of Possession of his Soule. Men must not 
turne Be css 

- Anbnasque in vulncre p07iuni. 

A ttger is certainly a kinde of Basenesse: As 
it appearcs well, in the Weaknesse of those 
Siibiedls, in whom it reignes; Children, Women, 
Old Folkcs, Sicke Folkcs. Onely Men must 
beware, that they carry their A ngcry rather with 
Scorne, then with Feare: So that they may 
seeme rather, to be above the Iniiiry, then below 
it: which is a Thing easily done, if a Man will 
give Law to himselfc in it. 

For the Second Point; The Causes and Mo¬ 
tives of Angery are chiefly three. First, to be 
too Sensible of Hurt: For no Man is A^igry, 
that Feeles not himselfe Hurt: And therefore 
Tender and Delicate Persons, must needs be 
oft Angry: They have so many Things to trouble 
them; Which more Robust Natures have little 
Sense of. The next is, the Apprehension and 
Constru<5lion, of the Iniury offred, to be, in the 
Circumstances thereof, full of Contempt. For 
Contempt is that which putteth an Edge upon 
Anger, as much, or more, then the Hurt it 
selfe. And therefore, when Men are Ingenious, 
in picking out Circumstances of Contempt, they 
doe kindle their Anger much. Lastly, Opinion 
of the Touch of a Mans Reputation, doth.mul¬ 
tiply and sharpen Anger. Wherein the Remedy 
is, that a Man should have, as Cons^ilvo was 
wont to say, Telam Hoftoris crasstorem. But 
in all Refrainings of A ngcr, it is the best Remedy 
to win Time; And to make a Mans Selfe belecve, 
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that the Opportunity of his Revenge is not yet 
come: lint that he foresees a Time for it; And 
so to still Himselfe in the mcanc Time, and 
reserve it. 

To containe AN<^t-r from liliscJiit'/Cy though 
it take hold of a !Man, there be two Thing^s, 
whereof you must have speciall Caution. The 
one, of extreme Bittcrncssc of Hoards; Espe¬ 
cially, if they be Aculeate, and Proper: For 
Conu)iunia AfalcdiHa arc nothing so much ; And 
againe, that in Anticr^ a Man reveale no Secrets: 
For that makes him not fit for Society. The 
other, that you doe not peremptorily break ojpy 
in any Businessc, in a Bill of Any^er: But how¬ 
soever you shc'iv Bitternes, do not A^ any thing, 
that is not Revocable. 

For Raisini^ and Appeasing A^tg^er in Ano¬ 
ther ; It is done chictly, by Choosing of TimeSy 
when Men are frowardest and worst disposed, 
to incense them. Againe, by gatliering (as was 
touched before) all that you can finde out, to 
aggravate the Cofitcmpt. And the two Remedies 
are by the Contraries, The Former, to take 
good Times, when first to relate to a Man, an 
Angry Businessc : For the first Impression is 
much; And the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the Constru<flion of the Iniury, from 
the Point of Contempt: Imputing it, to Misun¬ 
derstanding, Fcare, Passion, or what you will. 
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Of ©Ifci'ssi'tube of ^Stngs 

S ALOMON saith; There is no jVezu Thing 
upon the Earth. So that as Plato had an 
Imagination ; That all Knoivledge 7vas but Re¬ 
nt entbrance: So Salomon givcth his Sentence; 
That all NoT-feltic is but OblPoion. Whereby 
you may see, that the River of Lethe., runneth 
as well above Ground, as below. There is an 
abstruse Astrologer that saith; If it 'luerc noiy 
for two things, that are Constant; {The one is, 
that the Fixed Starres e7/er stand at like dis¬ 
tance, one from another, and 7ie7fer come ftearer 
together, nor goe further asunder/ The other, 
that the Diurnal I Motion perpetually keepeth 
Tifne:') No Individuall would last one Moment. 
Certain it is, that the Matter, is in a Perpetuall 
Flux, and never at a Stay. The great Winding- 
sheets, that burie all Things in Oblivion, arc 
two; Deluges, and Earth-quakes. As for Coti- 
fiagrations, and great Droitghis, they doe not 
mecrely dispeople, and destroy. Phaetofts Carre 
went but a day. And \i\\Q Three ye ares Drought, 
in the time of Elias, was but l^articular, and left 
People Alive. As for the great Burnings by 
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Lightnings^ which are often in the West Indies^ 
they are but narrow. But in the other two 
Destrucflions, by Deluge, and Earth-quake, it is 
further to be noted, that the Remnant of People, 
which hap to be reserved, are commonly Igno¬ 
rant and Moiintanoiis People, that can give no 
Account, of the Time past: So that the Oblivion 
is all one, as if none had beene left. If you 
consider well, of the People of the West Indies, 
it is ver)' probable, that they are a Newer, or a 
Younger People, then the People of the Old 
World. And it is much more likely, that the 
Destruction, that hath heretofore been there, 
was not by Earth-quakes, (As the ^Egyptian 
Priest told Solon, concerning the Island of 
Atlantis; That it was swallowed by an Earths 
quake;) But rather, that it was desolated, by a 
Particular Deluge, For Earth-quakes are scl- 
dome in those Parts. But on the other side, 
they have such Powning Rivers, as the Rivers of 
Asia, and Affrick, and Europe, arc but Brookes 
to them. Their Andes likewise, or Mountaincs, 
are farre higher, then those with us; Whereby 
it seemes, that the Remnants of Generation of 
Men, were, in such a Particular Deluge, saved. 
As for the Observation, that Alacciavel hath, 
that the lealousie of Sells, doth much extin¬ 
guish the Memory of Things; Traducing Gre- 
gory the Great, that he did, what in him lay, 
to extinguish all Heathen Antiquities; I doe not 
findc, th^.t those Zeales, doe any great Eife(fls, 
nor last long: As it appeared in the Succession 
of Sabinian, who did revive the former Anti¬ 
quities. 
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The Vicissitude or Mi^tatiofis^ in the Super- 
tour Glodcy are no fit Matter, for this present 
Argument. It may be, Plato's ^reat Yeare, if 
the World should last so long, would have some 
Kffedl; Not in renewing the State of like Indi¬ 
viduals (for that is the Fume of those, that con¬ 
ceive the Cclcstiall Bodies, have more accurate 
Influences, upon these Things below, then in¬ 
deed they have) but in grosse. Comets^ out of 
question, have likewise Power and EffecT, over 
the Grosse and Masse of Things: But they are 
rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
lourncy, then wisely observed in their Effedds; 
Specially in their Respective EffecTs; That is, 
what Kinde of Cornet^ for Magnitude, Colour, 
Version of the Beames, Placing in the Region 
of Heaven, or Lasting, produceth what Kinde of 
Effedds. 

There is a T^, which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited upon a 
little. They say, it is observed, in the Lenu 
Countries (I know not in what Part) that Every 
Five and Thirtie years, The same Kinde and 
Sutc of Years and Weathers, comes about againe: 
As Great Frosts, Great Wet, Great Droughts, 
Warme Winters, Summers with little Heat, and 
the like: And they call it the Prime, It is a 
Thing, I doe.the rather mention, because com¬ 
puting backwards, I have found some Concur¬ 
rence. 

But to leave these Points of Nature^ and to 
come to Men, The greatest Vicissitude of 
Things amongst MeUy is the Vicissitude of Setts, 
and /^eiij^ions. For those Orbs rule in Mens 
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Minds most. The True Religion is built upon 
the Rocke; The Rest are tost upon the Waves 
of Time. To speake therefore, of the Causes of 
New Seblsy And to give some Counsel! con¬ 
cerning them; As farre, as the Wcaknesse of 
Humane ludgement, can give stay to so great 
Rev’olutions. 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent 
by Discords; And when the Holinesse of the 
Professours of Religio?i is decayed, and full of 
Scandall; And withall the Times be Stupid, Ig¬ 
norant, and Barbarous ; you may doubt the 
Springing up of a Ne'ia Sett; If then also there 
should arise, any Extravagant and Strange Spi¬ 
rit, to make himsclfe Authour thereof. All which 
Points held, when Maho?net published his Lav/, 
If a New Sell have not two Properties, fcare it 
not; For it will not spread. The one is, the 
Supplanting, or the opposing, of Authority esta¬ 
blished : For Nothing is more Popular then 
that. The other is, the Giving Licence to Plea¬ 
sures, and a Voluptuous Life. For as for Spe¬ 
culative Heresies (such as were in Ancient 
Times the Arriansy and now the Arminians) 
though they worke mightily upon Mens Wits, 
yet they doe not produce any great Alterations 
in States; except it be by the Helpe of Civill 
Occasions. There be three Manner of Planta¬ 
tions of Neiu Sells, By the Power of Signes 
and Miracles: By the Eloquence and Wisedomg 
of Speech^?kXv6k. Perswasion: And by the Sword, 
For Martyrdomes^ I reckon them amongst Mi¬ 
racles; Because they seeme to exceed, the 
Strength of Human Nature: And I may doc 
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the like of Superlative and A dmirable Holinesse 
of Life, Surely, there is no better Way, to stop 
the Rising of New SetlSy and Sehisfues; then 
To rcforme Abuses; To compound the smaller 
Differences; To proceed mildly, and not with 
Sanguinary Persecutions; And rather to take 
off the principall Authours, by Winning and 
Advancing them, then to enrage them by Vio¬ 
lence and Ritternesse, 

The Chau(^es and Vicissitude in IVarres are 
many; But chiefly in three Things; In the 
Seats or Statues of the War re; In the Weapons; 
And in the Manner of the Condu^. Warres in 
ancient Time, seemed more to move from East 
to West: For the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars^ (which, were the Invaders) were all 
Easterne People. It is true, the Gaules were 
Westerne; But we rcade but of two Incursions 
of theirs; The one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to 
Rome, But East and West have no certaine 
Points of Heaven; And no more have the 
Warres, either from the East, or I Vest, any Cer¬ 
tainty of Observation, But North and South 
are fixed: And it hath seldome or never been 
scene, that the farre Southern People have in¬ 
vaded the Northern, but contrariwise. Whereby 
it is manifest, that the Northern Tra^ of the 
World, is in Nature the more Martiall Region; 
Be it, in respedl of the Stars of that Hemi¬ 
sphere; Or of the great Continents that are 
upon the North, whereas the South JPart, for 
ought that is knovvnc, is almost all Sea; Or 
(which is most apparent) of the Cold of the 
Northern Parts, which is that, which without 
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Aid of Discipline, doth make the Bodies hard¬ 
est, and the Courages warmest. 

Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great 
State and Empire^ you may be sure to have 
Warres, For great Empires, while they stand, 
doe enervate and destroy the Forces of the Na¬ 
tives', which they have subdued, resting upon 
their owne Protcd\ing Forces: And then when 
they faile also, all goes to ruine, and they be¬ 
come a Prey. So was it, in the Decay of the 
Roman Empire; And likewise, in the Empire 
of A/maigyie, after Charles the Great, every 
Bird taking a Fether; And were not unlike to 
befall to SpainCy if it should break. The great 
Accessions and Unions of KingdomeSy doe like¬ 
wise stirre up Warres. For when a State 
growes to an Over-power, it is like a great 
Floud, that will be sure to overflow. As it hath 
been scene, in the States of RomCy Turky^ 
SpainCy and others. Looke wben the World 
hath fewest Barbarous PeopleSy but such as com¬ 
monly will not marry or generate, except they 
know mcanes to live; (As it is almost every 
where at this day, except Tartary) there is no 
Danger of Inundations of People; But when 
there be great Shoales of PcoplCy which goe on 
to populate, without foreseeing Meancs of Life 
and Sustentation, it is of Necessity, that once in 
an Age or two, they discharge a Portion of their 
People upon other Nations; Which the ancient 
Northern. PeopiCy were wont to doe by Lot: 
Casting Lots, what Part should stay at home, 
and what should seeke their Fortunes. When a 
Warre-like State growes Soft and EffeminatCy 
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they may be sure of a Warre» For commonly 
such States are growne rich, in the time of their 
Degenerating; And so the Prey inviteth, and 
their Decay in Valour encourageth a Warre. 

As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth under 
Rule and Observation: yet we see, even they 
have Rcturnes and Vicissitudes. For certain it 
is, that Ordnance was known in the Citty of the 
* Oxidrakes in India; And was that, which the 
Macedonians called Thunder and Lightning, 
and.^Iagickc. And it is well knowne, that the 
use of Ordnance hath been in China, above 
2000 . ycares.. The Conditions of Weapons, 
<S: their Improvement are; First, The Fetching 
a farre off; For that outruns the Danger: As it is 
scene in Ordnatice and Muskets. Secondly, the 
Strength of the Percussion ; wherin likewise Ord¬ 
nance doe exceed all Arietations, and ancient 
Inventions. The third is, the commodious use 
of them: As that they may serve in all Wethers; 
That the Carriage may be Light and Manage¬ 
able ; and the like. 

For the Conduit of the Warre : At the first, 
Men rested extremely upon Nu?nber; They did 
put the Warres likewise upon Maine Force, and 
Valour; Pointing Dayes for Pitched Fields, and 
so trying it out, upon an even Match: And they 
were more ignorant in Ranging and Arraying 
tlieir Battailes, After they grew to rest upon 
Number, rather Competent, then Vast: They 
grew to Advantages, of Place, Cunning Diver¬ 
sions, and the like: And they grew more skilful 
in the Ordering of their Battailes. 

In the Youth of a State, Amies doe flourish: 
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In the Middle Age of a Statc^ Lea7'ning; And 
then both of them together for a time: In the 
Declhiing Age of a Sla/e^ Meehanicall Arts 
and Merchandise, Learning hath his Infancy, 
when it is but beginning, and almost Childish: 
Then his Youth, when it is Luxuriant and luven- 
ile: Then his Strength of yearcs, when it is 
Solidc and Reduced: And lastly, his old Age, 
when it waxeth Dry and Exhaust. But it is not 
good, to looke too long, upon these turning 
Wheelcs of Vicissitudcy lest we becoipe Gjddy. 
As for the Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not ht for this Writing. 



A FRAGMENT, OF AN ESSAY, 

Of jpame 

T he Poets make Fame a Monster, They de¬ 
scribe her, in Part, finely, and elegantly; 
and, in part, gravely, and scntentiously. They 
say, look how many Feathers she hath, so many 
Fyes she hath underneath: So many Tongues; 
So many Voyccs; She pricks up so many Ears. 

This is a Jlourlsh: There follow excellent 
Parables; As that, she gathereth strength in 
going; That she gocth upon the ground, and 
yet hideth her head in the Clouds. That, in the 
day time, she sitteth in a Watch Towe/', a.r\d flyeth, 
most, by night: That she minglcth Things done, 
with things not done: And that she is a Terrour 
to great Cittics: But that, which passeth all the 
rest, is: They do rccount,^that the Farth^ Mo- 
thcr of the GyantSy that made War against yu- 
pitery and Avcrc by him destroyed, thereupon, in 
an anger, brought forth Fame: F'or certain it is, 
That Rebelsy figured by the GyantSy and Seditiotts 
Fames y and Libelsy are but Brothersy aiiTl Sisters; 
Masculiney and Feminine, But now, if a Man 
can tame this Monstery and bring her to feed at 
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the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other 
ravening Fowle, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth. But we arc infected, with the stile of the 
Poets. To speak now, in a sad, and serious 
manner: There is not, in all the Politiques, a 
Place^ lesse handled, and more worthy to be 
handled, then this of Fame. We wall, therefore, 
speak of these poi)its. What are false Fames; 
And what are true Fa7nes; And how they may 
be best discerned ; How Fames^ may be sown, 
and raised ; How they may be spread^ and niul- 
tiplyed; And how they may be checked, and 
layed dead. And other Things, concerning the 
Nature of Fa7ne. F'a77ie, is of that force, as 
there is, scarcely, any great A(flion wherein, it 
hath not, a great part; Especially, in the War. 
Aluciauus undid Vitet/ius by a Fame, that he 
scattered; That Vitellius had in purpose, to re¬ 
move the Legio7is of SyHa, into Ger77iauy; And 
the Legions of Gcr77ta7ty, into Syria: whereupon 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Julius Ccesar, took Pompey unprovided, and 
layed asleep his industry, and preparations, by 
a Fa7ne that he cunningly gave out; How Ccr- 
sars own Souldiers loved him not; And being 
wearied with the Wars, and Laden with the 
spoyles of Gaul, would forsake him, as soon as 
he came into Italy. Livia, setled all things, for 
the Succession, of her Son Tiberius, by con- 
tinuall giving out, that her husband Augustus, 
was upon Recovery, and amendment. And it is 
an usualf thing, with the Basshawes, to con- 
ceale the Death' of the Great Turk from the 
Jannizarics, and men of War, to save the Sack- 
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ing of Constantinople, and other Towjis, as their 
Manner is. Themistocles, made Zerxes, king of 
Persia poast apace out of Gracia, by giving 
out, that the Grcecians, had a purpose, to break 
his Bridge, of Ships, which he had made athwart 
Hellespont. There be a thousand such like ILx- 
ampdesy And the more they are, the lesse they 
need to be repeated; Because a Man, meeteth 
with them, everywhere: Therefore, let all Wise 
Go'-jcrners, have as great a watch, and care, over 
Fames, as* they have, of the Actions, and De- 
signes themselves. 

Tht rest was not Finished. 
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1. Cut ceicra: fartcs 7 'd scdit secundas nnanhnitcr 
defenmt^ cum singidu: principaiiim sihi vindiccnt 
rnclior rdiqins videtur, Nam primas qutcquc €j: 
zelo viddur sinncre; secundas autern ex zero trihucrc, 

2. Cuius cxccllcntia vcl exuperaniia mdior id toto 
^cncrc mdius. 

3. Quod ad veritatem refertur mains cst qucim quod 
ad opinioncm. Modus autem, prohaiio cius quod 
ad cpinioncm perli)tct Jucc est. Quod quis si clam 
putard fore fadiirus non esset, 

4. Quod rem integraju semodi bonum quod sine re- 
cepiu csi malum» Nam se recipere non posse impo- 
ientico geftus esi^ poie7iiia autern bonum, 

5. Quod cx plurihus constat^ divisihilius cst 
maius quam quod ex pauciorihus 6^ maps unum: 
nam omnia per partes considcrata maiora videntur; 
quarc pluralitas parthim magititudinem pne Jt' 
fert^ fortius autern operatur pluralitas partium si 
ordo absit^ 7 tam inducit similitudmem infiniii^ ^ 
impedit comprcheiisioncm* 

6. Cuius privatio hona^ malum, cuius privatio mala 
bonum. 

7. Quod bono viemum^ bonum, quod a bono remo- 
turn malmn, 

8. Quod quis culpa sua contraxit, maius malum, 
quod ab extemis imponiiur minus malum, 

{), Quod opera, 6^ virtutc nostra parium cst, maius 
bonutn, quod ab alicno hcneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
fortunce dclatum csi, minus bonum, 

10. Gradus privation is maior videtur quam gradus 
diminutionis, 6^ rursus gradus inceptionis maior 
videtur quam gradus incrementi. 



I N deliberatives the point is what is good and 
what is evill, and of good what is greater, 
and of evill what is the lesse. 

So that the perswaders labor is to make 
things appeare good or evill, and that in higher 
or lower degree, which as it may be perfourmed 
by true and solide reasons, so it may be repre¬ 
sented also by coulers, popularities and circum¬ 
stances, which are of such force, as they sway the 
ordinarie iudgemcnt either of a wcake man, or of 
a wise man, not fully and considerately attending 
and pondering the matter. Besides their power 
to alter the nature of the subiefl in appearance, 
and so to leade to error, they are of no lesse use 
to quicken and strengthen the opinions and per- 
swasions which are true: for reasons plainely 
delivered, and alwaies after one manner especi¬ 
ally with fine and fastidious mindes, ^ter but 
heavily and dully; whereas if they be varyed and 
have more life and vigor put into them by these 



fourmes and insinuations, they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times suddainely win 
the minde to a resolution. Lastly, to make a 
true and safe iudgement, nothing can be of 
greater use and defence to the minde, then tlic 
discovering and reprehension of these coulers, 
shewing in what cases they hold, and in what 
they deceive; which as it cannot be done, but 
out of a very universall knowledge of the nature 
of things, so being perfourmed, it so cleareth 
mans iudgement and eledlion, as it is the lesse 
apt to slide into any error. 



A TABLE of Coulers, or apparances of good 
and evill, and their degrees as places 
of perswasion and disswasion; and 
their severall fallaxes, and the clenches 
of them. 


I. Cut cetera: partes vet secflcc secimdas unanimiter 
defertint^ cum singuhc priitcipaintn sibi vendicent 
melior reliquis videtur^ nam primas quicque ex zelo 
videtur sumerc, secundas auiem ex vero merito 
tribuere, 

S O Cicero went about to prove the Sedle of 
Academiques which suspended all assevera¬ 
tion, for to be the best, for sayth he, aske a Sto- 
icke which Philosophic is true, he will preferre 
his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques, 
So deale with the Epicure that will scant in- 
dure the Stoicke to be in sight of him, as soonc 
as he hath placed himselfe, he will place the 
A cademiques next him. • 

So if a Prince tooke divers competitors to a 
place, and examined them severallie whome next 
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themselves they would rathest commend, it were 
like the ablest man should have the most second 
votes. 

The fallax of this couler hapneth oft in re- 
spefl of envy, for men are accustomed after 
themselves and their owne fadlion to incline to 
them which are softest, and are least in their 
way in despite and derogation of them that 
hold them hardest to it. So that this couler of 
meliofitie and preheminence is oft a signe of 
enervation and weakenesse. 

'2. Cuius excellentia vcl exuperantia melior, id toto 
gene re melius, 

A ppertaining to this are the fourmes; 

- Let US 7iot nvander m generalities: Let tis 
C07npare particular with particular^ See. This 
appearance though it seerne of strength and ra¬ 
ther Logicall then Rhetoficall, yet is very oft a 
fallax. 

Sometimes because some things are in kinde 
very casually which if they escape, prove excel¬ 
lent, so that the kinde is inferior, because it is 
so subie6l to perill, but that which is excellent 
being proved is superior, as the blossome of 
March and the blossome of May, whereof the 
French verse goeth/ 

Bourgeon de Mars enfant de Paris^ 

Si un es chapey it en vdut dix: 

So that the blossome of May is generally better 
then the blossome of March; and jret the best 
blossome of March is better thofi the bes{ bios- 
some of May. 
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Sometimes, because the nature of someklrides 
is to be more eciuall and more mdiffererit, arid 
not to have very distant- degrees, as hath berie 
noted in the warmer elymates, the people are 
generally more v^ise, but iri the Northeme cli¬ 
mate the wits of chiefe are greater. So in mariy 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by duell 
betweene two Champions, the victory should go 
on one side, and yet- if it be tryed by the ^osse, 
it would go of the other side; for excellencies go 
as it were by Chance, but kindes go by a more 
eertaine nature^, as by discipline in warre. 

Lastly, rilany kindes have rnuch refuse which 
countervale that which they have excellerit; and 
therefore generally mettall is nlore precious then 
stone, and yet a dyarhorid is more precious then 
gould. 

3. nd veriiaicin refertur friaius esi qudfft quod 

dd opinionem: Modus anie7ft probatio eius quod 
ad opinioncm periinet, hccc est^ quod quis Ji clam 
putarct forc^ fadlurKS non essel, 

S O the Epicures say of the Stoicks felicitie 
placed in vertuc, That it is like the felicitie 
of a Player, who if he were left of his Auditorie 
and their applause, he would streight be out of 
hart and countenance, and therefore they call 
vertue Bonum theatrale. But of Riches the 
Poet sayth: 

Populus 7ne sibilate At mikiplaucio. 

And of pleasure. 

Grata sub tmo 

Gandia cordepre^nens, vultu shmilantepudofem. 
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The fallax of this couler is somewhat subtile, 
though the aunswere to the example be readie, 
foi vertue is not chosen propter auram papula- 
rent. But contrariwise, Max/uie omuimn ieipstmt 
reverere., So as a vertuous man will be vertuous 
in solitudhic^ and not onely in iheairo^ though 
percase it will be more strong by glory and fame, 
as an heate which is doubled by reflexion; But 
thatdenieth the supposition, it doth not reprehend 
the fallax whereof the reprehension is, alow that 
vertue (such as is ioyned with labor and conflict) 
would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chiefe motive of the 
eleeflion should not be reall and for it sclfe, for 
fame may be onely causa impulsiva^ and not 
causa constituens^ or efficiens. As if there were 
two horses, and the one would doo better without 
the spurre then the other: but agayne, the other 
with the spurre woulde farre cxceedc the doing 
of the former, giving him the spurre also; yet 
the latter will be iudged to be the better horse, 
and the fourme as to say. Tushy the life of this 
horse is but in the spurrcy will not serve as to a 
wise iudgemente: For since the ordinary instru¬ 
ment of horsemanship is the spurre, and that it 
is no manner of impediment nor burden, the 
horse is not to bee accounted the lesse of, which 
will not do well without the spurre, but rather 
the other is to be reckoned a delicacie then a 
vertue, so glory and honor are as spurres to ver¬ 
tue : and although vertue would languish with¬ 
out themi yet since they be alwayes at hand to 
attend vertue, vertue is not to be sayd the less^, 
chosen for it selfe, because it needeth the spurre 
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of fame and reputation: and therefore that posi¬ 
tion, eius rci qtcod propter opinionem 

non propter veritatein ctigitur, hcec est quod quis 
si clam putarct fore fa^urus no?i esset is repre¬ 
hended. 


4 . Quod rem integmm servat honu7n^ quod sine re- 
ceptu est malum, Natn se rccipere non posse i?npo- 
teniiic getitis cst^ potentia autem bonum, 

H ereof Acsope framed the Fable of the 
two Frogs that consulted together in time 
of drowth (when many plashes that they had rc- 
payred to were dry) what was to be done, and 
the one propounded to goe downe into a deepe 
Well, because it was like the water woulde not 
fayle there, but the other aunswered, yea but if 
it do faile how shall we get up againe? And 
the reason is, that humane adlions are so uncer- 
tayne and subiedle to perills, as that seemeth 
the best course which hath most passages out 
of it. 

Appertaining to this perswasion the fourmes 
arc, you shall ingage your sel/e. On the other 
side, Tan turn quantum voles sumes ex for tuna y 
you shall kcepc the matter in your owne hands. 
The reprehension of it is. That proceeding and 
resolving in all anions is nccessarie: for as he 
sayth well, Not to resolvcy is to resolve^ and 
many times it breedes as many necessities, and 
ingageth as farre in some other sort as to re¬ 
solve. 
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So it is but the covetous mans disease trans¬ 
lated into power, for the covetous man will enioy 
nothing^ because he will have his full store 
and possibilitie to enioy the more, so by this 
reason a man^shoulde execute nothing because 
hee should be still indifferent and at libertie to 
execute any thing. Besides necessitie and this 
same tacfci est alca hath many times an ad¬ 
vantage, because it awaketh the powers of the 
minde, and strengtheneth indevor. C(tteris pa¬ 
res necessitate cefte superiores estis. 


5 . Quod ex pluribus eons tat et dwisibilms est 
maius qiiam quod ex paucioribus et 7 ?iagis unum: 
nam ornnia per partes consideraia maiora videntur; 
quare et pluratitas partiiim maj^niticdinem pree se 
fert; fortius autem operatur pluratitas partium si 
ordo absity nam inducit similitudinem injiniti et 
impedit eomptekensionem, 

T his couler seemeth palpable, for it not 
pluralitie of partes without maioritie of 
partes that maketh the totall greater, yet never- 
thelesse it often carries the minde away, yea, if 
deceyveth the sence, as it seemeth to the eye a 
shorter distance of way if it be atl dead and con¬ 
tinued, then if it have trees or buildings or any 
other markes whereby the eye may devide it. 
So when a great moneyed man hath devided his 
chests and coines and bags, hee seemeth to him- 
selfe richer then hee was, and therefore a way 
to amplifie any thing, is to breake it, and to 
make an anatomie of it in severall partes, and 
to examine it according to severall circumstances, 
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And this maketh the greater shew if it be done 
.without order, for confusion maketh things mus^- 
ter ntore, and besides what is set downe by or¬ 
der and division, doth demonstrate that nothing 
is left out or omitted, but all is there; whereas 
if it be without order, both the minde compre- 
hendeth lesse that which is set downe, and be¬ 
sides it leaveth a suspition, as if more might be 
.sayde then is expressed. 

This couler deceyvcth, if the minde of him 
that is td be perswaded, do of it selfe over-con- 
iceive or preiudgc of the greatnesse of any thing, 
for then the breaking of it will make it seeme 
.lesse, because it maketh it appearc more accord¬ 
ing to the truth, and therefore if a man be in 
.sicknes or paync, the time will scemc longer 
without a clocke or howrc-glasse then with it, 
for the minde doth value every moment, and 
^then the howre doth rather summe up the mo¬ 
ments then devidc the day. ,So in a dead 
playne, the way scemeth the longer, because the 
eye hath preconceyved it shorter then the truth; 
and the frustrating of that maketh it seeme 
longer then the truth. Therefore if aay man 
have an overgreat opinion of any thing, then if 
an other thinkc by breaking it into severall con¬ 
siderations, he shall make it seeme greater to 
him, he will be deceyved, and therefore in such 
cases it is not safe to devide, but to extoll the 
entire still in generall. 

An other case wherein this couler-deceyveth, 
is, when the matter broken or devided is not 
comprehended by the sence or minde at once in 
Tespe(fl of the distra<f\ing or scattering of it,, and 
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being intire and not devided, is comprehended, 
as a hundred pounds in heapes of live poundes 
will shewe more, then in one grosse heape, so as 
the heapes be all uppon one table to be scene at 
once, otherwise not, or flowers growing scattered 
in divers beds will shewe, more then if they did 
grow in one bed, so as all those beds be within 
a plot that they be obiecfl to view at once, other¬ 
wise not; and therefore men Avhosc living lieth 
together in one Shire, are commonly counted 
greater landed then those whose livings arc dis¬ 
persed though it be more, because of the notice 
and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this coulcr dcccyveth, 
and it is not so properly a case or reprehension 
as it is a counter couler being in cffecl: as large 
as the couler it selfc, and that is, Omnis compo- 
sitio indigent ice enmsda/n videtur esse particeps^ 
because if one thing would serve the turne it 
were ever best, but the dcfccfl and imperfeeflions 
of things hath brought in that help to piece 
them up as it is sayd, Martha Martha attendis 
ad plurima^ luium si/fficit. So likewise here¬ 
upon Aesope framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat, whereas the Fox bragged what a num-. 
ber of shifts and devises he had to get from the 
houndes, and the Catte saide she had but one, 
which was to clime a tree, which in proofe was 
better worth then all the rest, whereof the pro- 
verbe grew, 

Mnlta novit Vnlpes sed Fclis mtum magnum. 

And in the morall of this fable it comes likewise 
to passe; That a good sure friend is a better 
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helpe at a pinch, then all the stratagems and 
pollicies of a mans owne wit. So it falleth out 
to bee a common errour in negociating, whereas 
men have many reasons to induce or perswade, 
they strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakeneth them. For it argueth 
as was said, a needincs in every of the reasons 
by it sclfc, as if one did not trust to any of them, 
but fled from one to another, helping himselfe 
onely with that. 

Et qua; 7ion prosunt singula^ niulta iuvant. 

Indeed in a set speech in an assemblie it is 
cxpecflcd a man shoulde use all his reasons in 
the case hee handlcth, but in private perswa- 
sions it is alwayes a great errour. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may bee 
reprehended is in respecfle of that same vis 
unita fortio)\ according to the tale of the French 
King, that when the Emperours Amb. had re¬ 
cited his maysters stile at large which consisteth 
of many countries and dominions; the French 
King willed his Chauncellor or other minister to 
repeate and say over Fraunce as many times as 
the other had recited the severall dominions, 
intending it was equivalent with them all, & 
beside more compadled and united. 

There is also appertayning to this couler an 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth helpe 
it, not by way of adding a shew of magnitude 
unto it, but a note of excellency and raritie; 
whereof the fourmes arc, Where shall you Jinde 
such a concurrence ? Great but not compleat^ for 
it seemes a lessc workc of nature or fortune to 
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make any thing in his kinde greater then ordi- 
najrie, then to make a straungc composition. 

Yet if it bee narrowly considered, this colour 
will bee reprehended or incountred by imputing 
to all excellencies in compositions a kind of 
povertie or at least a casualty or ieopardy, for 
from that which is excellent in greatnes som- 
what may be taken, or there may be decay; and 
yet sufhciencie left, but from that which hath 
his price in composition if you take away any 
thing, or any part doe fayle all is disgraced. 

6 . Ctcius privatio ijona^ malum^ cuius privatio ma/a, 
banurn, “ 

T he formes to make it conceyved that that 
was evill which is chaunged for the better 
He that is in hell thinkes ihc7'e is 710 other 
;heave7i, Satis que7'€us^ Acor7ics we7‘e good till 
bread wa^ foimdy ^c. And of the other side the 
formes to make it conceyved that that was good 
which was chaunged for the \vorse arc, Botia 
magis carendo qud,7H frue7ido sc7iti7}iiis. Bona d 
tergo forf7iosisswta^ Good thmgs never appear 
in their full beauticy till they tur7te their backc 
qnd be going away, Qr^c. The reprehension of 
this colour is, that the good or evil which is 
removed may be esteemed good or evil compara¬ 
tively and not positively or simply. So that if 
the privation bee good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but lesse good, for the flower 
or blossome is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to the fruite be a 
comparative good. So in the tale of jjEsope; 
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when the olde fainting man in the heat of the 
day cast downe his burthen & called for death, 
& when death came to know his will with liim, 
said it was for nothing but to helpc him uppe 
with his burthen agayne: it doth not follow that 
because death which was the privation of the 
burthen was ill, therefore the burthen w^as good. 
And in this parte the ordinarie forme of Malum 
• 7iecessa7'ium aptly reprehendeth this colour, for 
Frivatio inali 7ieccssarij est mala^ and yet that 
doth not convert the nature of the necessarie 
evil, but it is evill. 

Againe it commeth sometimes to passe, that 
there is an equalitie in the chaungc or privation, 
and as it were a Dilc?nma bo?ii or a Dilemina 
ynali, so that the corruption of the one good is a 
generation of the other, 

Sortl pater cequus utrique est: 

And contraric the remedy of the one evill is 
the occasion and commencement of an other, as 
in Scilla and Charibdis^ 


7 , Quod hoito vicifium^ bonum: quod a hono rcmo~ 
turn malum^ 

S UCH is the nature of thinges, that thinges 
contrarie and distant in nature and qualitie 
are also severed and disioyned in place, and 
thinges like and consenting in qualitie are placed, 
• and as it were quartered together, for ti^irtly in 
regardc of the nature to spreddc, multiplie and 
infecfl in similitude, and partly in regard of the 
xiature to break, expell and alter that which 

s 
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is disagreeable and contrarie, most thinges do 
eyther associate and draw neere to themselves 
the like, or at least assimilate to themselves 
that which approcheth neer them, and doe also 
drive away, chase and exterminate their contra¬ 
ries, And that is the reason commonly yeelded 
why the middle region of the airc shold be cold¬ 
est, because the Sunne and stars arc eyther hot 
by direcfl beames or by reflecSlion. The direcfl 
beames heate the upper region, the rcflc(flcd 
beames from the earth and seas heate the lower 
Region. That which is in the middest being 
furthest distant in place from these two Regions 
of heate are most distant in nature that is cold¬ 
est, which is that they tearme coldc or hot, per 
antiperistasifi, that is invironing by contraries, 
which was pleasantly taken holdc of by him that 
said that an honest man in these daies must 
needes be more honest then in ages heretofore, 
propter antiperistasifi because the shutting of 
him in the middest of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compacT 
in it sclfe. 

The reprehension of this colour is, first many 
things of amplitude in their kind doc as it were 
iiigrosse to themselves all, and leave that which 
is next them most destitute, as the shootes or 
underwood that grow neare a great and spread 
tree, is the most pyned & shrubbie wood of 
the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
and depeivc them of sappe and nourishment. • 
So he saith wel, Divitis servi ntaximh servi: 
And the comparison was pleasant of him that 
compared courtiers attendant in the courtes of 
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princes, without great place or office, to fasting 
dayes, which were next the holy daies, but other¬ 
wise were the leanest dayes in all the weeke. 

An other reprehension is, that things of great- 
nes and predominancie, though they doe not 
extenuate the thinges adioyning in substance; yet 
they drownc them and obscure them in shew 
and appearance. And therefore the Astrono- 
► mers say, that whereas in all other planets con- 
iuncSlion is the perfecflest aniitie: the Sunne 
contrariwise is good by aspeifl, but evill by 
coniundlion. 

A third reprehension is because evill aj>- 
procheth to good sometimes for concealement, 
sometimes for protedlion, and good to evill for 
conversion and reformation. So hipocrisie draw- 
eth neer to religion for covert & hyding it selfe: 

Scepe latet 'intium proximitate boni\ 

& Sandluary men, which were commonly in* 
ordinate men & malefadlors, were wont to be 
neerest to priestes and Prelates and holy men, 
for the maiestie of good thinges is such, as the 
confines of them are revered. On the other side 
our Saviour charged with neerenes of Publi- 
canes and rioters said, The Phisitian approch- 
eth the sicke^ rather then the ivhole, 

8 . Quod quis culpa sua contraxit^ maitts malum; 

quod ab extemis imponitur^ minus malum, 

T he reason is because the sting and/emorse 
of the mind accusing it selfe doubleth all 
adversitie, contrarywise the considering and re¬ 
cording inwardly that a man is cleare and free 

S 2 
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from fault, and iust imputation, doth attemper 
outward calamities: For if the evill bee in the 
sence and in the conscience both, there is a 
gemination of it, but if evill be in the one and 
comfort in the other, it is a kind of compensation. 
So the Poets in tragedies doe make the most 
passionate lamentations, and those that forc- 
runne final dispairc, to be accusing, questioning 
and torturing of a mans selfe. 

Seque 1171UJH claiiiat causamqiic capiitque tftalo- 
ruin, 

& contrariwise the extremities of worthie per¬ 
sons have beene annihilated in the consider¬ 
ation of their owne good deserving. Besides 
when the evill commeth from without, there is 
left a kinde of evaporation of griefe, if it come 
by humane iniurie, eyther by indignation and 
meditating of revenge from our selves, or by 
expeeffing or forcconceyving that Nc77iesis and 
retribution will take holde of the authours of our 
hurt, or if it bee by fortune or accident, yet 
there is left a kinde of expostulation against the 
divine powers. 

Atque deos atque Asii^a 'vocat critdclia Matc7\ 

But where the evill is derived from a mans 
own fault there all strikes deadly inwardes and 
buffocateth. 

The reprehension of this colour is first in 
respedt of hope, for reformation of our faulted 
is in nestra poiestate^ but amendment of our 
fortune simplie is not. Therefore Deinosthefies 
in many of his orations sayth thus to the people 
of Athens, That which havuig regaide tc tht 
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tune past is the Tvorst pointe and circtimstance 
of all the 7'est, that as to the tufie to co7ne is the 
best: What is that? Eveat this^ that by yo7ir 
sloth^ ir7'esoliitio7ty a7id f7tisgo%7er7ie77te7it^ your 
affaires arc grow7ie to this decli7tatio7i a7id decay. 
For had you used and 07'dered yoicr 77icanes and 
forces to the best, a7id do7ie your pa7dcs every 
way to the full, a7id 7iotwithsta7idi7tg your 77iat- 
iers should have gone backivards hi this inainier 
as they doe, there had beene 7to hope left of re- 
coverie of" 7'eparatio7i, but since it hath beeiie 
onely by your owne erioui's ^c. So Epifletus 
in his degrees saith, The worst state of inaii is 
to accuse exteriie things, better then that to 
accuse a 77ia7is selfe, a7id best of all to accuse 
neyther. 

An other reprehension of this colour is in 
rcspecfl of the wel bearing of cvals, wherewith a 
man can charge no bodic but hiinsclfe, which 
maketh them the lessc. 

Leve fit quod bene fei'tur onus. 

And therefore many natures, that are eythcr 
extreamely proude and will take no fault to 
themselves, or els very true, and cleaving to 
themselves (when they sec the blame of any 
thing thiit fallcs out ill must light upon them¬ 
selves) have no other shift but to bcare it out 
wel, and to make the least of it, for as wee sec 
when sometimes a fault is committed, vS: before 
it be known who is to blame, much adoci is made 
of it, but after if it appeare to be done by a 
sonne, or by a wife, or by a neere friend, then it 
is light made of. So much more when a man 
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must take it upon himselfe. And therefore it is 
commonly scene that women that marrie hus- 
bandes of their owne choosing against their 
friends consents, if they be never so ill used, 
yet you shall scldome sec them complaine but 
to set a good face on it. 


9 . Quod opera 7’iriute 7iostra parlum esf maius ho- 
iium; t/uod ah alicno heiujirio, i-cl ah iudii!;^t'ntia 
foriurue dclatum esl mhius honum, 

T he reasons are first the future hope, be¬ 
cause in the favours of others or the good 
w'indes of fortune we have no state or certainty, 
in our endevours or abilities we have. So as 
when they have purchased us one good fortune, 
we have them as ready and better edged and 
inured to procure another. 

The formes \y(i^you have wonne this hy pjay, 
you have not onely the water, but you have the 
receit, you can make it againe if it be lost &r^c. 

Next because these properties which we 
inioy by the benefite of others carry with them 
an obligation, which seemeth a kinde of burthen, 
whereas the other which derive from our selves, 
are like the freest patents absque aliquo inde 
reddendo, and if they proceede from fortune or 
providence, yet they scenic to touch us secrcatly 
with the rev^crence of the divine powers whose 
favours we tast, and therfore worke a kind of 
religious fearc and restraint, whereas in the 
other kind, that come to passe which the Prophet 
speaketh, Lceta7ttur <5?-* exultant, ifnmolant pla- 
gis suis, sacrificant reti si/o. 
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Thirdely because that which commcth unto 
us without our owne virtue, yeeldeth not that 
commendation and reputation, for adlions of 
great fclicitie may drawe wonder,but praysclesse, 
as Cicero said to Cesar: Quee mireazur habe-^ 
771 iis^ <pice Iazide77i7ts expebIa77Z7is. 

Fourthly Ijecause the purchases of our own 
Industrie are ioyned commonly with labour and 
strife which gives an edge and appetite, and 
makes the fruition of our desire more pleasant, 
Su(Z7f/s cihtcs a veziatzi. 

On the other side there bee fowrc counter 
colours to this colour rather then reprehensions, 
because they be as large as the colour it sclfe, 
first because fclicitie seemeth to bee a character 
of the favour and love of the divine powers, 
and accordingly worketh both confidence in our 
selves and rcspc(flc and authoritic from others. 
And this fclicitie extendeth to iiiany casuall 
thinges, whereunto the care or virtue of man 
cannot extend, and therefore seeincth to be a 
larger good, as when Cersar sayd to the sayler, 
Ccrsare77i portas foziiiztafzi eius^ if he liad 
saide, 'inf'tzitezfi eius^ it had beene small com¬ 
fort against a tempest otherwise then if it might 
sceme upon merite to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoev^cr is done by vertue and 
Industrie, socmes to be done by a kindo of 
habite and arte, and therefore open to be imi¬ 
tated and followed, whereas fclicitie is inimita¬ 
ble; So wee generally sec, that things of nature 
seeme more excellent then things of arie, be¬ 
cause they be inimitable, for quod i 771 Habile est 
potctitia quada77t vulgatu7ti est. 
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Thirdly, felicitie commendeth those things 
which commeth without our owne labor, for 
they sccme gifts, and the other scemes peny- 
w'orths : whereupon Plutarch sayth elegantly 
of the aclcs of Timoleon^ who was so fortunate, 
compared with the acflcs of A^csilaus and 
Kpa/itiuondas^ 'Fhat l/icy lucre like Ho}fiers 
verses they ranne so easily and so well, and , 
therefore it is the w'ord wc give unto poesie, 
terming it a happie vaine, because facilitie 
seemeth ever to come from happincs. 

Fourthly, this same preeter spean, vcl preeter 
ex-pcflatujn, doth increase the price and pleasure 
of many things, and this cannot be incident to 
those things that proccedc from our owne care, 
and compasse. 


10 . Gradiis priratioftis maior 7 ndciur qucim g 7 ‘adtis 
difuiuntiouis; or rurstts yradus inceptionis maior 
videiur quarn i^mdiis htcrementi, 

I T is a position in the Mathematiques that 
there is no proportion betweene somewhat 
and nothing, therefore the degree of nullitic and 
quidditie or act, seemeth larger then the degrees 
of increase and decrease, as to a monoculos it 
is more to loose one eye, then to a man that 
hath two eyes. So if one hav^e lost divers 
children, it is more griefe to him to loose the 
last theif all the rest, because he is spes gregis. 
And therefore Syhilla when she brought her 
three books, and had burned two, did double 
the w’liole price of both the other, because the 
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burning of that had hm gradiis privationis^ and 
not diniiiiutionis. This couler is reprehended 
first in those things, the use and service whereof 
resteth in sufficiencie, competencie, or determi¬ 
nate quantitie, as if a man be to pay one hu^- 
dreth poundes upon a pcnaltie, it is more for 
him to want xii pence, then after that xii pence 
supposed to be wanting, to want ten shillings 
more : So the decay of a mans estate seemes to 
be most touched in the degree when he first 
growes bchinde, more then afterwards when he 
proves nothing worth. And hereof the common 
fourmes arc, Sc7'(i in /undo parsi?nonia, and as 
good never a whit, as never the better, &c. It 
is reprehended also in rcspedl of that notion, 
Corruptio unius, gencratio alic7;iuSj so that 
grad us prlvationisy is many times lesse matter, 
because it gives the cause, and motive to some 
new course. As when DemostJicncs reprehended 
the people for harkning to the conditions offered 
by King Phillip, being not honorable nor equall, 
he saith they were but aliments of their sloth 
and wcakencs, which if they were taken away, 
nccessitie Avoulde teach them stronger resolu¬ 
tions. So Doctor Hedor was wont to say to [the] 
Dames of London, when they complayned they 
were they could not tell how, but yet they could 
not endure to take any medicine, he would tell 
them, Their way was onely to be sicke, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this couler may be reprehended, in 
respe<^l that the degree of decrease is more 
sensitive, then the degree of privation; for in 
the minde of man, gradus diminutionis may 
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worke a wavering betweene hope and feare, and 
so keepe the minde in suspence from selling and 
accommodating in patience,and resolution; here¬ 
of the common founnes are, Better eye out, then 
alpjayes ahe, make or marre, &c. 

For the second braiinch of this coulcr, ft 
depends upon the same gcnerall reason: hence 
grew the common place of extolling the begin¬ 
ning of every thing, 

Dimidimn fafli q7ii bene ccepit hdbet. 

This made the Astrologers so idle as to iudge of 
a mans nature and destiny by the constellation 
of the moment of his nativitic, or conception. 
This couler is reprehended, because many in¬ 
ceptions arc but as Epicurus terrneth them, 
tentaineiita^ that is, imperfect I offers, and essayes, 
which vanish and come to no substance without 
an iteration, so as in svich cases the second 
degree seemes the worthyest, as the body-horse 
in the Cart, that draweth more then the fore- 
horse, hereof the common fourmes are, The 
second blow 771a kes the fy^eiy^ The seco7id word 
7)iakes the bargahie^ Alter pri7icipiu?}i dedit^ 
alter \modu7n^^ absiiilit, ^c. Another reprehen¬ 
sion of this couler is in rcspeift of defatigation, 
which makes perse\erance of greater dignitie then 
inception, [for chaunce or instincT of nature may 
cause inception,] but sctlcd affeddion or iudge- 
ment maketh the continuance. 

Thirdly, this coulcr is reprehended in such 
things which have a naturall course, and incli¬ 
nation contrary to an inception. So that the 
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inception is continually evacuated and gets no 
start, but there behoveth perpetiia inception as 
in the common fourmc. Non progredi^ est re~ 
gredi^ (Jui non proficit^ deficit: Running against 
the hill: Rowing against the streamc, &c. For 
if it be with the streame or with the hill, then 
the degree of inception is more then all the 
rest. 

Fourthly, this couler is to be imderstoode of 
gradus inceptionis h potentia^ ad aflum compa- 
rains; cum gradu ab a flu ad incrementuni: 
P'or other[wisc], maior videtur gradus ab impo- 
tentia adpotentiamj qudm apoientia ad aflwru 
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APPENDIX 

ESSAIES 

OF STUDIES 


Cap : i 

S tudies seme for pastimes, for ornaments, 
for abilities: their cheife vse for pastimes is 
in privatenes, and retiring: for ornaments, in 
discourse; and for ability in ludgemcnt: for ex¬ 
pert men can execute, but learned are men more 
fit to ludge, and censure: to spende to much 
time in them is sloth: to vse them to much for 
ornament is affet^fation: to make Judgement 
wholely by their rules is the humor of a scholler: 
they perfecfl nature, and are themselues perfedled 
by experience: crafty men contemne them, wise 
men vse them, simple men admire them, for 
they teache not their owne vse, but thM there is 
a wisdome w^^out them, and aboue them wonne 
by observation: Reade not to contradicT, nor 
to beleeue, but to weigh, and consider. Some 
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bookcs are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some fewc to be chewed, and disgested: 
that is: some are to be reade oncly in partes, 
others to be reade but curiously, and some fewc 
to be reade wholely wth diligence, and atten¬ 
tion. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready, and writing an cxatfl man: therefore if a 
man write litle he had ncode of a greate memory ; 
if he confer litle, he had needc of a present wit, 
and if he reade litle, he had ncede haue much 
cunning to seeme to knowe that he doth not 
knowe: Histories make men wise; Poets witty: 
the Mathematiques subtile; Naturall l^hiloso- 
phie deepe: Morall graue: Logique, and Rctho- 
rique able to contende. 



OF DISCOURSE 

Cap : 2 

S OME in their discourse desire rather com¬ 
mendation of wit, in being able to holde 
all arguments, then of ludgement in discerning 
what is true: as if it were a praise to knowe 
what might be saide, and not what should be 
thought: some hauc certaine common places, 
and theames, wherein they arc good, and want 
variety: w^^h kindc of Poverty is for the most 
parte tedious, and now, and then ridiculous: the 
honorablest parte of talke is to giue the occa¬ 
sion, and againe to moderate, and passe to some¬ 
what else: It is good to vary, and mixe speachc 
of the present occasion w^^' arguments; talcs 
reasons: asking of questions telling 

of opinions: and lest earnest: but some 

thinges arc priv'ilcdgcd from lest, namely. Re¬ 
ligion, matters of state, greatc persons, all mens 
present busincs of importaunce, and any case 
that deserveth pitty: He that questioneth much, 
shall learne much, and content much,* especially 
if he apply his questions to the skill of the party 
of whom he asketh: for he shall giue them occa- 
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sion to please thcmsclues in speaking, and him- 
selfe shall continually gather knowledge : if some¬ 
times you dissemble your knowledge of that you 
are thought to knowe, you shallbe thought an¬ 
other time to know'e, that you knowe not: 

speache of a mans selfe is not good often; and 
there is but one thing wherein a man may com¬ 
mend himsclfe wt^^ good grace, and that is 
commending vertue in another; especially if it 
be such a vertue as wherevnto himsclfe pretend- 
eth: Discretion of speache is more then elo¬ 
quence, and to speake agreeably to him w-J^ 
w’home we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes, or in good order: a good continued 
speache, wt^out a good speache of Intcrloquu- 
tion showeth slowncs ; and a good second speache 
w^^out a good set speache showeth shallowncs. 
to vse to many circumstaunces ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome, and to vse none at all 
is blunt. 



OF CERIMONIES, AND RESPECTES 

. Cap: 3 

H e that is onely reall, needeth exceeding 
greate partes of vertue, as the stone had 
neede to bee exceeding riche that is set wthout 
foyle: but commonly it is in praise, as it is in 
gaine: for as the proverbe is true, that light 
gaincs make heavie purses, because they come 
thicke: whereas the greate come but now, and 
then: so it is as true that small matters win 
greate commendation, because they are continu¬ 
ally in vse, and in noate, whereas the occasion 
of any greate vertue commeth but on hollidaies; 
to attaine good formes it sufficeth not to despise 
them, for so shall a man obserue them in others, 
and let him trust himselfe the rest: for if 
he care to expresse them he shall loose their 
grace, wc^' is to be naturall, and vnaffedled. 
some mens behaviour is like a verse, wherein 
every sillable is measured: how can a man ob¬ 
serue greate matters, that breaketh his ihinde to 
much in small observations? not to vse cere¬ 
monies at all, is to teache others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respedl: especially 

T 
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they are not to be omitted to straungers, and 
straunge natures: among a mans equalls a man 
shallbe sure of familiarity, and therefore it is 
good a litle to kecpe state: among a mans infe- 
riours a man shallbe sure of reverence, and 
therefore it is good a litle to be familiar: he that 
is to much in any thing, so that he givcth an¬ 
other occasion of satiety maketh himsclfe cheape ; 
to apply ones selfe to others is good, so it be 
wth demonstration that a man doth it vpon 
regarde, and not vpon facility: it is a good pre¬ 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to adde 
somewhat of his owne: if you graunt his opinion 
let it be some distin<flion: if you will fol- 
lowe his motion let it be wth condition: if you 
allowe his counsaile, let it be wth alledging far¬ 
ther reason. 



OF FOLLOWERS, AND FREINDES 

Cap ; 4 

C OSTLY followers are not to be liked, least 
while a man maketh his traine longer, he 
maketh his winges shorter: I reckon to be cost¬ 
ly not them alone charge the purse, but 

wch are wearisome, and importunate in suites: 
ordinary followers ought to challenge no higher 
conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation, 
and protedlion from wrong: fadlious followers 
are worse to be liked followe not vpon af- 
fetflion to him wt^ whome they raunge them- 
selues, but vpon some discontentment received 
against some others, wherevpon commonly in- 
sueth that ill intelligence, that many times we 
see betweene greate personages; the following 
of certaine states awnswerable to that wc^ a 
greate personage himsclfe professeth : as of soul- 
diers to him that hath bin imploied in the warres, 
and the like hath ever bin a thing civiJl, and 
well taken euen in Monarchies, so it be wi^out 
too much pompe, or popularity: but the most 
honorable kinde of following is to be followed, 
as one that intendeth to advaunce vertue, and 
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desert in all sortes of persons: and yet where 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is 
better to take the more passable, then w^ 
the more able: in government of charge it is 
good to vse men of one ranke equally: for to 
countenaunce some extraordinarily is to make 
them insolent and the rest discontent, because 
they may claime a due: but in favours to vse 
men w^h much difference, and eleiflion is good, 
for it maketh the persons preferred more thank- 
full, and the rest affedfious, because all is of 
favour: it is good not to make to much of any 
man at first, because one cannot holde out that 
proportion, to be governed by one is not good, 
and to be distradled by many is worse: but 
to take advise of freindes is ever honorable: 
for lookers on many times see more then gam- 
sters, and the vale best discovereth the hill, 
there is litle freindeship in the worlde, and least 
of all betweene equalls, that w^h is, is betweenc 
superiour, and inferiour, whose fortunes may 
comprehende the one the other. 



OF SUITERS 
Cap: 5 

M any ill matters are vndertaken, and many 
good matters ill mindes: some em¬ 
brace suites never meane to deale effec¬ 
tually in them, but if they see, there may be life 
in the matter by some other meane, they will be 
content to win a thanke, or take a second re- 
warde: some take holde of suites onely for an 
occasion to crosse some others, or to make an 
information, whereof they could not otherwise 
haue apt pretext, wti'out care of what become 
of the suite, when that turne is served: nay 
some vndertake suites a full purpose to let 
them fall to the ende to gratify the adverse 
party, or competitor, surely there is in sorte a 
right in every sute, either a right of equity, if it 
be a sute of controversy, or a right of desert, if 
it be a sute of petition: if affetflion Icade a man 
to favour the wrong side, in lustice rather let 
him vse his countenaunce to compound the 
matter then to carry it: if afife<flion Icadc a man 
to favour the lesse worthy in desert, let him 
doe wthout depraving, or disabling the better 
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deserver: in sqites a man doth not vnder- 
stande, it is good to refer them to some freinde 
of his, of trust, and Judgement, that may report 
whither he may deale in them honour: 

Suters are so distasted delaies, and abuses, 
that plaine dealing in denying to deale in suites 
at first, and reporting the succcsse barely, and 
in challenging no more thankes then one hath 
deserved is growne not onely honorable, but also 
gratious. in sutes of favour the first comming 
ought to take but litle place, so farfporth con¬ 
sideration may be had of his trust, that if Intel¬ 
ligence of the matter could not otherwise haue 
beene had but by him, advauntage be not taken 
of the note: to be ignoraunt of the value of a 
suite, is simplicitie, aswell as to be ignoraunt of 
the right thereof is want of conscience: secrecy 
in suites is a greate meane of obtaining: for 
voycing them to be in forwardncs, may dis¬ 
courage some kinde of suiters, but doth quicken, 
and awake others: but timing of suites is the 
principall: timing, I say, not onely in respedl of 
the person that should graunt it, but in respecfl 
of those, wch are like to crossc it: nothing is 
thought so easie a request to a greate man as 
his ire, and yet not in an ill cause, it is so much 
out of his reputation. 



OF EXPENCE 
Cap : 6 

R iches are for spending, and spending for 
honour, and good adlions: therefore extra¬ 
ordinary expence must be limited by the worth 
of the occasion: for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans countrey, as for the kingdomc 
of heauen : but ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a mans estate, and governed 
such regarde as it be wt^in his compasse, and 
not subjedl to deceite, and abuse of servauntes, 
and ordered by the best showe, that the billes 
may be lesse then the estimation abroade: it is 
no basenes for the greatest to discende, and 
lookc into their owne estate: some forbeare it 
not of negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themselues into melancholy, in respe<5l they 
shall finde it broken: but woundes cannot be 
cured wt^'out searching: he that cannot looke 
into his owne estate, had neede both choose well 
those whome he imployeth, and chaunge them 
often: for newe [men] are more timorous, and 
lesse subtile: in clearing of a mans estate he 
may aswell hurt himselfe in being to suddaine. 
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as in letting it runne out to long; for hasty sell- 
ing is commonly as disadvantageable as interest: 
he that hath a state to repaire may not despise 
small thinges: and commonly it is lesse dishon¬ 
our to abrkige petty charges, then to stoope to 
petty gettings: a man ought warily to begin 
charges begun must continue, but in mat¬ 
ters that returne not, he may be more liberall. 



OF REGIMENT OF HEALTH 

Cap; 7 

T here is a wisdome in this beyonde the 
rules of phisicke; a mans owne observa¬ 
tion, what he findes good of, and what he findes 
hurt of, is the best phisick to preserue healthe, 
but it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth 
well wth me, therefore I will continue it: I finde 
no offence of this, therefore I may vse it: for 
strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses, w^^ are owing a man till his age; 
discerne of the comming on of yeares, and thinke 
not to doe the same thinges still: beware of any 
suddaine chaunge in any greate pointe of diet: 
and if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it; to be 
freeminded, and cheerefully disposed, at howres 
of meate, and of slcepe, and of excercisc, is the 
best precept of long lasting: if you fly phisicke 
in healthe altogither, it will be to strong for your 
boddy when you shall needc it: if you make it 
to familiar it will worke no extraordinary cftedl 
when sickncsse commcth: despise no newe acci¬ 
dent in the body, but aske opinion of it: in sick- 
nes principally respe<fle healthe, and in healthe 
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adlion: for those that put their bodyes to indure 
in healthe, may in most sicknes wc*' are not 
very sharpe, be cured onely diet, and good 
tending: Phisitions, are some of them so pleas¬ 
ing to the humors of the patient, that they pressc 
not the true cure of the disease, and some 
others so regular in proceeding according to art 
for the disease, as they respecfl not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient: take one of a mildc 
temper, and forget not to call aswcll the best 
acquainted wth your body, as the best reputed 
of for his faculty. 



OF HONOUR, AND REPUTATION 

Cap: 8 

T he winning of Honour, is but the revealing 
of a mans vertue, and worth wt^out disad- 
vauntage: for some in their acfiions doe affecTt 
honour, and reputation, w^h sorte of men are 
much talked of, but inwardly litle admired: and 
some darken their vertue in the shewe of it, so 
that they be undervalued, in opinion : If a man 
performe that w^*' hath not beene attempted 
before, or attempted, and giu’n over, or hath 
beene atcheived, but not w^^ so good circum- 
staunce; he shall purchase more honour, then 
by effedling a matter of greater difficulty wherein 
he is but a follower: if a man so temper his 
acflions, as in some of them he doe content 
every fadlion, the musicke willbe the fuller, a 
man is an ill husband of his honour, that enter- 
eth into any acflion, the failing wherein may 
disgrace him more then the carying it through 
can honour him: discreete followers h^lpe much 
to reputation: Envy w^h is the canker of hon¬ 
our is best extinguished by declaring a mans 
selfc in his endcs, rather to seeke merrit then 
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fame, and by attributing a mans successe rather 
to providence, and foelicity, then to his owne 
vertue, and policie. the true marshalling of the 
degrees of soveraigne honour are these: in the 
first place. Conditores. founders of states. In 
the 2^ place are. LEGISLATORES. Lawgivers, 
wcH are also called seconde founders: or PER- 
PETVI. PRINCIPES. because they governc 
by their ordinaunces after they are gonne. In 
the 3^ place are LIBERATORES. such as com- 
pounde the long miseries of civill warres, or de¬ 
liver their countrie from the servitude of straun- 
gers, or Tirauntes. in the 4^ place, are PRO- 
PAGATORES. or. PROPVGNATORES. IM- 
PERI I. such as in honorable warres inlarge their 
territories, or make noble defence against the 
Invadors: and in the last place are PATRI^ 
PATRES. raigne lustly, and make the 
times good wherein they Hue. Degrees of Hon¬ 
our in subje6fs, are first. PARTI Cl PES CVRA- 
RVM. those vpon whome Princes doe discharge 
the greatest waight of their affaires, their right 
handes as we call them: the next are. DVCES. 
BELLI, greate Leaders, such as are Princes 
Leiuetenauntes, and doe them notable service 
in the wars: the 3? are. GRATIOSI. FAVO¬ 
RITES. such as exceede not this scantling to 
be solace to their soveraigne, and harmelesse to 
the people, and the 4‘^ are called NEGOTIIS. 
PARES, such as haue greate places vndcr 
Princes, and execute their places wth sufti- 
ciencye. ' 



OF FACTION 
[Cap; 9] 

M any haue a newe wisdome, otherwise 
called a fond opinion, that for a Prince to 
governe his estate, or for a grcate person to go- 
verne his proceedings according to the respecft 
of fadlions is the principall parte of pollicie: 
whereas contrariwise the chiefest wisdome is 
either in ordering those thinges are gene- 
rail, and wherein men of scverall fadlions doc 
nevertheles agree; or in dealing w^^ corrispond- 
ent persons one by one; but I say not that the 
consideration of fadlions is to be negle<5led: 
meane men must adheare, but greate men that 
haue strength in thcmsclues were better to main- 
taine thcmselues indifferent, and neutrall: yet 
cuen in beginners to adheare so moderately as 
he be a man of the one fadlion, is pass- 
ablest wth the other commonly giveth best 
waye; the lower, and weaker faeflion is the firmer 
in condition: when one of the facflions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivadeth, \vcH 
is good for a second: it is commonly scene 
that men once placed take in w^^ the contrary 
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facflion to that by wch they enter: the traitor in 
fadlions lightly goeth away wth it, for when 
matters haue stuck long in ballancing the win¬ 
ning of some one man casteth them, and he 
getteth all the thankes. 



OF NEGOATIATING 
. Cap : lo 

I T is better generally to deale by speeche, then 
by letters, and by the mediation of a third, 
then by ones selfc: ires arc good, when a 
man would drawe an aunswere by letter backe 
againe, or when it may serue for a mans lusti- 
tication afterwardcs to produce his owne tre: 
to deale in person is good, where a mans face 
breedes regarde, as commonly w^^ inferiours; 
in choise of Instruments it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sorte, that are likely to doe 
that wcH is committed vnto them, and to re¬ 
port back againe faithfully the successe; then 
they that arc cunning to contriue out of other 
mens busines somewhat to grace themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte for satis- 
facflions sake: It is better to sounde a person 
w^^h whome one dealeth a far of, then to fall 
vpon the pointe at first, except you meane to 
surprize him by some short question:* It is bet¬ 
ter dealing w^^ men of appetite, then w*^^ those 
who are where they would be: if a man deale 
another vpon conditions, the start, or first 
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performaunce is all, w^h a man cannot reason¬ 
ably demaunde, except cither the nature of the 
thing be such, must goe before, or else a 
man can persvvade the other party that he shall 
neede him in some other thing, or else that he 
be counted the honester man: all practise is to 
discover, or to make men discover themselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawares, and of neces¬ 
sity, where they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannot finde an apt pretext: If you would 
worke any man, you must either knowc his na¬ 
ture, and fashions, arid so leade him: or his 
endes, and so win him; or his weaknesses, or 
disadvauntages, and so awe him, or those that 
haue interest in him, and so governe him: In 
dealing w^h cunning persons, we must ever con¬ 
sider their endes, to interpret their speaches, 
and it is good to say litlc vnto them, and that 
wch they least lookc for. 


F i N I s. 



NOTES 


Ej^say I 

p t [ IJ John xviii. 38. [3I Giddincsse: Lat. cof^Hationnm Z’erii^ine. 

1-1 1 to fix u Ijclecfc : fide fixa aut axiomatibus constantibus con- 

siri/ic^i. f-l :i‘■■■:;,ir.r in T.. at. rrrt^~a rt rbbsrnri.tntia^ 1 13] Lat. 
<]i^e ex ca 'vr-■.■/.'./ ( ■.;.: ir;.'in.“ns i/r/' /;/::/>' :‘as. LtSJ Ero- 

h.ddy Lucian in his Philopse^tdes. 

p j [5] Candlelights; Lat. tiedie Incernirquc nofturucp. [13] Imagi* 
nations as one wOuld: Lat. iwa^c;{nationes ad Ubituvi. [16] full 

of.. Indisposition: lans;;noris ploni. [17] ]t is not certain to 

whom Lacon .alludes. He uses the same expression again in the Ad- 
z'auccmcut of Lcarninc^ (ii. 22, § 14); “Did not one of the fathers in 
pre.ate indignation call Poesy znnuni Denionnnt, because it increaseth 
temptations, perturbation.s, and vaine opinions?” There is a passage 
in one of Jerome’s latteis..U)„ Damasus (Ep. 146) in ^yhiQh, he. siij’s t 
“ Pxnuvinni cib^is est cannir'i pretarum^'* ..and possibly dUaco a .might 
have had this in his mind la : ip; ae.! fr iin mernyry* l^tit an allusion 
in Lurton’s Anatomy 0/Melancholy (Democritus to the reader, p. 103, 
ed. 1813) m.akcs it probable that a saying of Augustinchs is referred to. 

Kracastorius, a famous poet, freely grants all poets to be mad; so- 
doth Scaliger; .and who doth not? [Aut insanit homoy ant versus\ 
fadty Hor. Sat. 7, 1 . 2. Insanire Inbcty i.e. zsersus cotnponerey Virg. j 
Pel. 3. .So Servius interprets) all poet.s are mad, a company of bitter! 
satyrists, deiradtors, or else parasitical applaudcrs: .and what is poetry) 
itself, but (as Austin holds) viuutn erroris ah ebriis doPlorihiis propi- 
11 at Hint" This is front Augustine’s i. 16. The or igin of_th ei 

t‘>cj)n*ssion is proh.ahly the eali'-ew d'Ptnonjorr^nt of the V ul gate of; 
1 ■■ rJ.'J'J'he l,.iii:m-inils “with:” licet Pocsis )n;'ndacii\^ 

ianludruhTfra sit. [29] Bcleefe : h'xt. receptiottem cum assettsn. 

[ 30] Enioying; la-Xi. fruitio et amplexus. 

p. 3 [()] The Poet; Lucretius. beautified; Lat. omavit. 'Lhe 

“ Sod” were the Epicureans. [8] Lucr. ii. i—10; quoted again in 
Adv, of L. I. 8, § 5. 

Suave mart ma^no iurhantibus erquora z>entis 
A' terra magnum alterius speSlare laborem',.. 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueriy • 

Per campos UistruPla Uia sine parte pcricli, 

Srd nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tcnxre 
Pxiita doflnna sapientum templa serena 
Despiccre unde queas alios passimque vid 're 
Errare atqne viam palantis queerere vihe. 

[23] Truth'. Lat. veritatem autfotius z^eracitatem. clearc 

U 
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and Round dealing: Lat. ctpcrta>n ct ntinime fucaiam tn neg^otiis 
^creudis ra tionem. 

j.p. 4 [ij J'lssais 11. 18. Montaigne in this passage is supposed to allude to 
I.ysaudor’s saying recorded by Plutarch: “ For lie sayal, that children 
should be decciued with the play of Kayles, and men with othes of 
men” (North’s Phit. p. 48 o, ed. 1395 -: on which Plutarch remarks, 
“ for he that dcceiueth his enemy, and bicakcth his oth to him: shew- 
cth plainly that he feareth him, but that he careth not for God.” 
[7J Lie: Lat, mencLi.x. [13J Luke xviii. 8. 

Essay 2 

p. 5 [3] Tales: Ld^./abulosis qtiibusdam tcrriculamentis. [4—7] In 
the ed. of 1612 this passage stood thus : “ Certainely the feare of death 
in contemplation of the cause of it, and the issue of it, is religious: 
but the feare of it, for it selfe, is weakc.” [7J weake : Lat. injirma 
et inams. [8J sometimes: added in 1625. [ig] In ed. of 1612, 

“ And to speake as a Phiiosopiwr or naturall man.” [21J There is a 
passage in Seneca’s Epistles (iii. 3, § 14}, which may have suggested 
this: ‘*l'olle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos irritas: mors es 
qiietu tiuper servus mens, quern ancilla contempsit.” 

p. fj[rl Blacke^ and Obsecpiies : Lat. atrata Jutiera. ** Black es,” in 
the sense of mourning, occurs in Shaksperc, iVintePs TalCyl^s^ 

“ But were they fal^je 

As o're^dy'(I B/ae/’s, as Windj as Waters.” 

[5] it Mates, and : added in 1625. [6J terrible: added in 1625. 

I7I Attendants: in the ed. of 1612 ‘followers.’ fg] slights it: ‘ cs- 
tcemes it not’ (1612). [10] After ‘ a^piretb to it,’ the edition 

of 1612 has, “deliuery from chuseth it,” and this appears 

also in the I.atin, metus ig>tomittia’ fiij readc: ‘.see* (1612). 

Tac. Hist. ir. 49. the Emperour : added in 1625. [14, 15J out 

of.. Nay: adtled in 1625. [16I addes; ‘ speakcth of’ (1612). 

Sncii'fy: added in 1625. Seneca, Kp. X. i, § 6 : cornp. also iil. 

3, § 26: ([noted again Adv. of L. ii. 21, § i. [18—21] A man. .over: 
added in 1625. [22] in gocjd Sj)irit.s: J,at. in etnitnogcfieroso et/orti. 

[23—25J ‘but they are the same till the last’ (1612). [26] Suet. An^. 

c. 99. [28J Tac. Ann. vi. 50. [30] .Suet. Vesp. c. 23. IJio Cass, 

pxv;. 17. Sitting upon the Stoole: added in 1625, [31] Tac. 

//ist. I. 41; Suet. Gaiba, c. 20. [32] Holding forth his Necke: 

added in 1625. [33J Dio Cass, i.xxvi. 17. In all these passages 

the ([notations were omitted in the ed. of 1612. In the MS. of that 
edition in the British Museum, which Mr Spedding describes (Bacon’s 
Wrjrks, VI, jj. 535), the clause Geptimins Seuerus in dispatch,” is 
also omitted. 

p. 7 [3J J uv. Sat. X. 357, The true quotation is 

spatium vitee extretnum inter munera ponit 
N'ihirce. 

It occurs again in a parallel passage in the Adv. of Learnings ir. 21, 
§ 5 : “And it sceincth to me, that most of the doctrines of the Philo- 
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sophers are more fearefull and cautionary then the Nature of things 
rc(]uirclh. So liaue they cncrcased the feare of death, in oficring to 
cure it. For, when they would hauc a mans whole life, to be but a 
discipline or preparation to dye : th^ey must needes make men thinke, 
that it is a teirible Enemy, against whom there is no end of preparing, 
lieltcr saith the Poet, &c.’' [6J is : added in 1625. [7—end] Added 
in 1625. [13] Luke ii. 29. [15] Cnnipi. AntitJieia xvi ; Nemo 

I'irtuti invidiam reconc: Haver ii prader mortem. [17] Hor. Ep. 11. i, 
14. Entered in the Promus, fob 2 a. 

E.ss.w 3 

p. S. * The Latin title is De nniiaie ecNesdr. The Essay "Of Unity 
in Religion” has grown out of that ‘ ()f Religion’ which appeared in 
the edition <jf 1612, but has been so e.vpandcd and transformed that the 
rlifferences cannot easily be indicated. I have tlierefore given the 
original Essay at length for the sake of comparison. 

"'I he quarrels, and diuisions for Religion, were euils vnknowne to 
the Heathen; and no rna>rucll; for it is the true God that is the iealous 
(hid; and the gods of the Heathen were good fellowes. P>iU yet the 
bunds of religious vnity, arc .so to be strengthened, as the bonds of 
luimane society be not dissolucd. Lnorfius the Poet, when hee 
beheld the act of Agan/e/nnon, induring and assisting at the sacrifice 
of his daughtcj*, cmicludcs with this verse; 

'J'antii relligio pot nit snadere tunlorum. 

Ihit what would hee hauc done, if he had knowne the massacre of 
J^'raiice. or the powder treason of Englandt Certainly he would haue 
t)cene scucu times more Epiicure and Atheist then he was. Nay, hee 
would r.ather haue chosen to be one of the Aladinen of PTunstery then to 
liauc heene a partaker t>f those Counsels, For it islietter that Religion 
should deface mens vnderstanding, then tireir piicty and charitie; re¬ 
taining reason onely but as an Engine, and Clta?‘?'iot drinc' 7 'o{ cruelty, 
olid malice. It w.as a great lilasphemie, when the Diuell said: 1 will 
tisceiul, and be like the highest: but it is a greater blasjdiemie, if they 
make fiod to say; / 7 vill descend, and hee like the Prine-e of Dark- 
vts'se: and it is no better, when they make the cause of Religion 
*.lesccnd, to the execrable accions of imirtbering of Princes, butchery 
of pjcople, .and firing^of States. Neither is there such a sinne against 
the person of the holy Ghost, (if one should take it literally) as in .stead 
ot the likcncs of a Done, to bring him downe in tbc likenesse of a 
'Pulture, or Rauen; nor such a scandall to their Church, as out of the 
Parke of Saint Peter, to set forth the flagge of a Large ^ of/VVir.-’.vand 
Assassins. Therefore since these thinges are the common enemies of 
huruane society; Princes by their power; Churches by their Decrees; 
and all learning, Christian, morall, of what soeucr sect, or opinion, by 
the'w Afercurie rod', ought to ioync in the damning to Hell for euer, 
these fa(ils,and their supports ; and in all Counsels concerning Religion, 

* So in the original. In the copy in the Cambridge University Library it is 

C 'rrcctcd in MS. to ‘Parke.' 

U 2 
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thiitCoiinsell of the Apestlc, would be prefixed, h'a Jur.nht's von {ur/>l.-i 
iustitiarn Dei." [3J Dand of Unity: L.nt. nnitatis et cJiaritaiis vin- 
ciilis. [8] Jielcefe: Lat. con fessions et/ide^ [12] Ex, xx. 5. 
p. 9[7l Matt. xxiv. 26, quoted from the Vulpjate. 'J’he same quotation 
occurs in the Advcrtisenirnt tonc/iiny iUc Controi’rrsifs of the Chnre/i 
of RngLiJtd I “ Accordingly, was it foretold, by Christ, saying: 'f/nit 
in the latter times, it should he said; Lo lu-re, loe there is Christ: 
Which is to be understood, not as if the very Person of Christ, should 
he assumed, and counterfeitted ; But his Authority, and prchcminence, 
(which is to be Truth it self,/ should be cliallenged and pretoKled 
'I'hus have we read, and .seen, to be fulhlled, that which followeth, 
Ecce in Deserto; Kcce in Cenefralihus: While some have sought the 
Truth, in the Conr'rnfieles, and Conciliahles, of Hey-etieks, and SectU' 
rics ; others, in the Exierne Eaee, and Kefresentatioyi, of the Church : 
And both Sorts have been seduced.” And again in the .same Adver 
tisetnent; “ But when these vertues in the Eathers, and Leadey\^, of 
the Church, have lost their T/.ght; And that they wax worldly. Lovers 
of themselves, and Plen.sers of Men; 'I'hen Men begin, to groap for 
the Church, as in the Dark; They are in doubt, whether they be the 
Euccessonrs of the Afostles, or t)f the Pharises: yea, howsoever they 
sit in Moses Chair, Yet tiicy can never speak, Tayitjuani A uthorita - 
tern hahentes, as hasting Authority, because they have lost their 
Reputation, in the Consciences of Men, by' declining their steps, from 
the way, which they trace out to others. So as Men, had need, con¬ 
tinually, have sounding in their Eares, this same; Nolite Exirc; Co 
not out: So ready are they, to depart from the Church, upon every 
voice.” 

These arc two in.stances out of many wduch will be given of the man¬ 
ner in which Bacon worked into his Essays hi.s ripest and cJioiccst 
thoughts. 

[13] St Paul. [15] I Cor. xiv. 23. fiSl “Two principal causes 
have I ever known of Atheism, curious controversies, and prophane 
scoffing.” Adrtertisetnevt, &^c. [22] Ps. i. r. (25] Rabelais. 

[27] Payitag. n. 7. La morisqyie des hercticques, f 281 Morns- 

daunce: Lat. Saltationcs flor al es et crgsticulationes , 
t>. TO [8] 'fhe Latin adds ad oynnia in religione. fio] 2 Kings ix. rS. 
ri4J Rev. iii. 14—16. [20] “ But we contend, about Cc’rcwrw/V.y, and 

Things Iyidifferent; About the Extern Pollicy, and Govertivtent of 
the Cknrck. In which kind, if we would but remember, that the 
Ancient, and Tnie Bounds, of Unity, are, One Faith, OnePaffis/n; 
And not, Ofie Ceretnoyty, One Pollicy ; If we would observe the League 
amongst Christians, that is itenned by our Saviour; He that is yiot 
agavist us fs with us. .we should need no other Remedy at all.” {Ad¬ 
vertisement, Sr^c. Resuscitatio, p. 163, ed. 1657). 

And ag.ain ; “And therefore it is gf)od wc rcturnc vnto the ancient 
Ijonds of vnitie, in the Church of God, which was one Faith, one Juyfi- 
tisyyie, and not one Hierarchie, one Discipline, aticl that wee obseriie 
the Icaeue of Christiayts as it is penned by our Sauiour Christ which 
is in substance of doctrine this, Hee that is not with vs, is agains>' 
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7 -s. P.ut in things indifferent and but of circumstance, this, //^t^ that 
fs 7iot against vs, is ivith x's.” [Cc7'iaiiic considcvaiiovs touching; ike 
Chuyeh oj I'lnglatid, sig. B. 3, verso, ed. 1604.) Coiup. ^idz’. 0/ L, 
> 1 - -’ 5 . § 7 - 

I21J in the two Crosse Clauses: Bat. in claumlis UUs quee J>riittO 
iniuitu i^itcr se oJ>J>oui x’idiCJiUiJ'.t [23] hBatt. xii. 30; Mark i.\. 40. 
127] Lat. gncc noti sunt ex fide, sed ex ofd?tio)ic frobabili,et intentione 
sanbla frofter oi'diticni ct ccclesice politia))i sn)icita. 

) II [5J S. Bernard. Ad Guillel. Ahbat. Apologia (p. 9S3 l., ed. Pari.s, 
1O40). “hit liac ratione in Iota Ecclcsia, (pue utiqnc tain plurihu.s 
tanKiue variator dissiinilibus ordinihus, ntiiole regina tpne in psalmo 
legilur circumainiCla varietatibus, nulla pax, nulla prorsus concordia 
esse putabitur.’' 

And again, p. 98411; “Rclinquat videlicet .sponsa; suae Ecclesias pignus 
h.-ereditatis, ipsain tu.'.icam suam, tunicam scilicet polyinitaiH, eaiidern- 
t]uc incon.sutilcni^et desnper conte.xlain jicr totuni. 

d'his i.s one of Bacon’s ino.st favorite quotations. It occiir.s in ihcAdx/. 
I'f L. II. 25, § 7, in his Speech on the Naturalization of the Scotti.sh 
Nation {Kcsuscitatio, p. 15), and in his Speech concerning the Union 
of Laws {blcsHsc. p. 25). “One of the Pat/ieys, made an excellent 
observation, upon the two Mysteries: The one, that in the Gospell; 
where the Gar/nent of Christ, is said to have been withimt Seairie; 
The other, that in the Psalm, where the Garment, of the Queen is 
said, to have been of diz’crs Colours; And concludeth, Iti veste l"arie~ 
tas sit, Scissui'ii non sit." It is found again in A Discourse, of the 
Union, 0/ Engl.and, aiid Scotland [Kcsuscitatio, p. 204}, and in tlic 
Articles touching the Union, of England, and Scotland (ibid. p. 211). 
It was evidently in his mind at the Charge at the Sessions of the 
I erge (p. 6 , ed. 1662). One other quotation is from the Certaine Conside¬ 
rations touching the better pacification, Cr^c. of the Church of Dftg- 
(sig B 3, verso, ed. 1604): “The rest is left to the holy wisedome 
and .spirituall discretion of the master-builders and inferiour builders 
in Christos Church, as it is e.vccllenlly alluded by that Father that 
noted th.at Christes garment was without se.aine, and yet the 
(.'hurches garment was of diners collours, and tlicrcuiion setteth 
downe for a Rule; In zieste variotas sit scissui-a non sit." It is 
entered in the Promus, fol, 9 b. 

Archdeacon Hare refers to tlie same passage of S. Bernard, in a 
charge delivered in 1842,011 “'J'he (Means of Unity” (p. 17 • d'lie 
ipiotation is given at length in note B. Tiic allusion is to lb. xh . 14, 
wiiere, in.stead of “ in raiment of needlework,” the \hilgate h.as cir- 
cutnamifla z\xrietatibus. 

[2oJ qni corda scmitatur et noz'it. [21] ‘not’ should be omit¬ 
ted. [2GJ I Tim. vi. 20, from the Vulgate; quoted agnin in Adv. of 

I.. 1 . 4’ § 4- 

p. 12 I4] iJau. ii. 33. [23! l/Ut. qu<v omnia manifesto iendnnt ad ma- 

y siatem imperii minuendam et aiuloritatem magisiratuum tahcfac- 
tandam; eitm tamcn otnnis legitima fotesias sit a Deo ordinata. 
l3ij Lucr. 1. 95. 
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p. 13(8] Is. xiv. 14. Bacon quotes it again in the Aih\ 0/ L. ir. 2?, 
§ 17; “Aspiring to be like God in power, the Angells transgressed and 
fel; Ascendam^ <5?^ ero shuilis altissimo." [29] James i. 20, quoted 
from memory: the Vulgate is corrcclly given in An Advcrtisemtini, 
{Kesj 4 scitati 0 y p. 176;. 


Essay 4 

p. 14 [i] Comp. Antitheta xxxix; l''indifla frivata, pistitia agrestis. 
Vindicla, quo viagis naturalis, co magis coercenda. [9] Pruvs 

xix. II. 

p. 15 [5I Lat. alias ipse sibi paruavi condupiicat, inivticus vero btcrrrt 
I facit. [15J The .same saying is repeated in Apoph. 206. I have not 
I been able to trace it in any books, and it is quite possible that in P»acOxi's 
1 time some sayings of Cosmo might still be traditional. [iq] Job ii- 

■ TO. [27] Pertlna.x : Hist. Auq. Script, r. 578, ed. 1671. Henry the 

Third: the Latin has Henrici Quarti niagm illins Callice Regis. 
There is no reason for the change; Bacon again alludes to the assassi¬ 
nation of Henry 3 and Henry 4 in A Charge in the Star-chamber 
at^ainst IVilliam Talbot [Resicscitatio, p. 55,) “In France., II. 3, in 
the face of his Army, before the walls of Paris, stabbed, by a wretched 
yacobif.’e Fryer: II. 4 (a Prific-’, that the French do surname the 
Great;] One, that had been a Sav'iour, and Redeemer, of his Country 
from infinite Calamities: And a Restorer of that Moriarchy, to the 
ancient State, and Splendour; and a Prince, almost, Ilercicall; (ex¬ 
cept it be, in the Point, of Revolt, from Religion;) At a time when he 
was, as it were to mount on Horse-back, (or the Commanding, of the 
greatest. Forces, that, of long time had been levied in France; This 
King, likewise, stiletted, by a Rascal Fotary; which had been en¬ 
chanted and conjured, for the purpose.” 

Henry 3 was assassinated by Friar Clement on the 2nd of August, 

15C.J. 

E-Ssav 5 

p. 16 [2] Seneca, Ep, vir. 4, § 29. [12] Seneca, Ep. vt. i, § 12; qimted 

in Adv. of L. II. 20, § 3, and again in De Sap. Vet. c. 26, in con- 
nedtion with the same fable of Hercules. [17) Apollodorus, de Dear. 
Grig. II. c. 5. [20] “ Hercules sailed across the ocean in a cup that 

was given to him by the Sun, came to Caucasus, shot the eagle with 
his arrows, and set Prometheus free.” (Works, vi. p, 746, cd. Spedding . 
Bacon gives the same interpretation to this fable in De Sap. Vet. c. 26, 
but adds, at the end of the same chapter, another; “The voyage of 
Hercules especially, sailing in a pitcher to set Prometheus free, seems 
to present an^ image of God the Word hastening in the frail vessel of 
the flesh to redeem the human race. But I purposely refrain myself 
from all licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I bring 
strange fire to the altar of the Lord.” (Works, vi. p. 753, ed. Speddingi. 

P 17 [4] World: the ( ,^i\n 7tndique circ7itn/usos. But to speake 

in a Meane : I.at. Vernm tit a granditate verborutn ad mediocrita- 
tern descetidainus. I24] Compare Apoph. 253: “Mr Bettenhaiu 
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said; that virtuous men were like some herbs and spices, that give not 
their sweet smell, till they be broken or crushed.” Mr B. was Autumn 
Reader of Gray’s Inn in Bacon gives a curious explanation 

of this in his Natural History (cent. iv. exp. 390): “Most Odours 
smell best. Broken^ or Criisht, as hathbeene said ; but Flowers Pressed 
or Beaten^ doc leesc the Freshnesse and Sweetnesse of their Odour. 
The Cause is, for that when they are Crushed, the Grosser and more 
Earthy Spirit commeth out with the Finer, and troublcth it; Whereas 
in stronger Odours there are no such Degrees of the Issue of the 
SmellP 


Essay 6 

p. [il Lat. Artium civilium compendium quoddam etparsin/irmior. 
So in Antitheta xxxii; Dissivmlatio compendiaria sapientia. 
[6] Tacitus saith: Lat. quod discritnen dene apud Taciturn, C^esareni 
Aug^tstum inten, ct I'iberiu/n, adnotatum est. Etenim dt‘ Lizia sie 
ait, quod esset, ^c. 

Tac. Ann. v. i. Compare Adv. of L. ii. 23, § 31. “So tedious, 
casuall, and vnfortunatc are these deepe dissimulations, whereof it 
secineth Tacitus made this iudgement, that they were a cunning of an 
inferiour fourme in regard of true pollicy, attributing the one to Au¬ 
gustus, the other to Tiberius, where speaking of Liuia, he sayth : 
Et cu7n artibus mariti shnulaiiotie filii bene coinposita : for surely 
the continuall habite of dissimulation is but a wcakc and sluggish 
cunning, & not greatly politique.” This pa.<?.sagc appears to be the 
germ of the Essay. [9] And againc: Lat. Idetn alibi hisce verbis 
A[ucianum indneit, Vespasianum adar>uacontra \aicUiui7t sut/ienda 
hortantem. [iij Tac. Hist. ii. 76, itoti adversus divi Augusti 
acerr'imam mentem, tiec advc7‘sus cautissimam Tiberii seticclutem. 
[15] Habits and Faculties, severall, and: omitted in the Latin. 
[20] It is difficult to say whether Bacon had in his ntind xkvo. egregiunt 
publicum et bonus domi artes of Tac. Ann. lii. 70, or the studia fori 
et civilium artiutn dccus of Agr. c. 39. 

p. 19 f i] and a Poorenessc: omitted in the Latin. [5] or vary : omitted 
in the Latin. [20] Closencsse, Keservation, and Secrecy: I.,at. Taci- 
tut'nitas. [30] Aniii/t, xwiii; Taciturnitas confessoris virtus. 
Taciturno nil reticctur; quia omnia tuto communicantnr. [33] Lat. 
fa cile aliorum aniinos rcserabit . 

p. 20I7J Secrecy : Latr stbentibus. Comp. Anti/h. xwiu. Antitk. 
xxxii; Etiam in animo deformis ntiditas. [12] Antith. xxviii; 
Qui facile loquitur qua: scit, loquitur et quee nescit. [i8] Comp. 
Adv. of L. II. 23, § 12 : “We will beginne therefore with this precept, 
according to the auncientc opinion, that the Synewes of wisedoine, are 
slownessc of beleefe, and distrust: That more trust bee giuen to Coim- 
tcnances and Dccdcs, then to wordes: and in wordes, rather to sud- 
daine pa.s.sages, and .surpri.scd wordes: then to .set ami purposed 
wordes: Neither let that be feared which is sayde,/iv?;/!*/ nullafides, 
which is meant of a generall outward behauiour, .and not of the prluate 
and subtile mocions and labours of the countenance and gesture, which 
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as ( 7 . elegantly sayth, \’?> Attinii larnta^ the ^nie of the Myuf: 

None more close then Tyhen'its, and yet Tacitus sayth i)f iiallu'sy 
Eicnim vultu offensiouem couicflancrat.” Antitk. xxxiii ; Tlacct 
obscnt'us zntltus, ct fcrsficua oratio. [30] Lat. nisi objlnnato ct 
absurdo si lent io sc quis juntziat. 

p. 21 [2iJ Lat. tjuod in haminis potestate rclinquit, ut pcdcin rcfcTat ct 
se absque existiniationis siue jafiurft dc necotio subdiuat. Ti quis 
enim sc munifesid dccl irationc ebstrinqit, is cuncis quasi intptiblis 
includitur; ant /cft^endian est ei, aut turpi ter desistcnduiu. 
[26] l.at. -ccrum assentahitnr potius. [30] I n thefol. 0/;, 

the proverb stands tlius, Ji>i nicntira y saqurras s'crdad: and in fol. 
13 a, Ttdi a lye to knozve a truth. (.Joinparc Adu. of L. n. 23, ^ i.} ; 
“ And experience sheweth, there arc few men so true to thcinsehijps, 
andso sctlcd ; but that sometimes vpon heatc, sometimes vpon brauerye, 
sometimes vpon kindencsse, .sometimes vpon trouble of niinde and u eak- 
ncsse, they open themseluc.s; specially if they be .put to it wiili a 
cotmtcr-dissimulati(jn, according to the prouerb of Spain, Dizuenfira, 
y sacaras x'crdad: Tell a lye, atid find a trudhT lait. p>crindc ac 
si simulatio clazns csset ad sec ret a reseranda. 

p. 22 [2] round: Lat. pcrniciter, [7—loj Antith. xxxir: Oui dissi- 
jnzdat przecibzio ad ayendtim instnanento se privat, i. c. Jidc. 
fit] Lat. veracitatis/aznant. 

E.ss.w 7 

This Es.say stands sixth in the ed. of if>i2. 

P- 23 [7] Antith. v; Brutorum aternitas sobolcs; Viroruzn, fanui, 
inerita, ct instituia. [y—15] And surely.. Posterity : added in 

1625. [16] Houses: ‘house’ (1612). [17J Lat. non tantum ut con- 

tinuationem speciei suee, sed ut rcruzn a se gestarum lueredes. 
[20] ‘The difference of affection in parents’ (1612). [22J ‘Specially’ 

(1612). 

p. 24 [i] Prov. X. I. See Adv. of A. ii. 23, § 5. \f>] middest : ‘middle’ 

1G12). [7] many times: added in 1625. |r6|and: adtlcd in 1^)25. 

[22] Kinsfolkcs: ‘kinsfolke’ (1612). [29] betimes: Lat. /;/ tcncra 

cctate filiorum suorum. l2yl—end. Added in 1625. I31J Lat. 
/lexibilcs ct ccrci. 

P- 25 [4] A sentence of Pythagor.as preserved by Phttarch {dc Extlio, c. 
8, ; cAoO fiLov apiarrov’ rJ 50 »' 6e aiiTov rj crvinjOeia noLijaei. Jeremy d’ay- 
Vx'Jfoly Eying, p. 3 j,o, ed. P.ohn;, tpiotcs as if from Scueca,V//’i’^ 
opiitnam X'itam, consuctudo facict jucundissiuiauu 

E.ssay 8 

p. 26 [i] ^ ntith. v; Qui uxoreni dux it et liber os suscepii, obsides fortuncc. 
dedit. [4/Certainly : Lat. ut alibi dixitnus ; referring to Essay 7, 
and to a pa.s.sagc in the short piece In feliconi nietuoriant Klizabctlue 
(Paeon’s Works, vi. p. 29G), of which Rawley gives the following 
translation in the Resuscitatio, p. 18G. “ she was, and le_ft 

wp Issue behind Her ; w!iich was the Ca.'-e ■.■f m uiy, of ihii.iuui'.tJorln- 
oate pgificeSf Alexander the Greaiy yalius Gasur^ Trajan and 
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others. And this is a Case, that hath been often controverted, and 
argucdj_ on !)gth.,srde;s; V/hilcsi^ somt; hold,, the uumi of Ciuldrcn^ tc 
lie a owx UaJ>J>incssi'j Pi.% \{ it should be an Estate, 

nv)r^thcn Human, to be happy, both in our own Persons, and in pur 

do account, the 7vant of Children^ 
to Earlhly If (t/>/>vu’sse ; In as much, as that Ha/>/i;iesse, 
may be saicT, to be coinpleat, over which Fortune hath no Power, when 
we arc ^dliic ; Which, if we leave Children, canijpt l^c,” [6] In ed. 

1612, after ^'Meh,* is inserted, “which have sought eternity' in memory, 
and not in ]>()stcrlty ; and.” [8—iij it were..pledges : added in. 
1625. See .•idi’. of L. II. prol. 1 . (12J who though they': ‘that’ 

(iC'iab J^at. (/HI licet liheris carcant. [13] yet their; ‘whose’ 
(1612). Lat. taincn ntenwri.e snee incuriosi stott, ct cogitationcs 

vitic tiintuin curricula tcrininant. [14] ‘and doe account’ (i6ie,. 
iryjother; ‘ others’(iGi2b account: ‘ csteeine ’ (^1612!. [ibj—p.27[i] 

Nay more, .jviches: added in 1C25. 

P- ^7 Ijl ‘ Specially' (1612,’. humorous: fhantcisiicis. [5] re¬ 
straint: ‘restriclion ’ ^1612). [8J but: added in 1625. [g\Aniith. 

V'; Cerlibatus et arhitas ud nil aliud conferuut, (juant ad fugum. 
[ri] doth Avell with : ‘ is proper for ’ (1G12). \'2o\ Antith. \ \ Uccoret 

liberi disciflina (/luedani hunuinitaiis ct ccrlibcs tetrici ct severi. 
[22—25] though, .they: .added in iGay. [23] Charitable: Lat. 
Jlcietcharitativi. [26, 27] bec.ause. .upon: added in 1625. [ejJTen- 
dernesse; Lat. indulg’niia ct teneritudo aJfefliCHju. [30] Plut. 

Cryll. i; Cic. dc Orat. i. 44. Comp.arc Adv. of L. i. 8, § 7: 
“ Vlysses, Qui 7 ’rfHlant fra-tiilit inimortalitati, being a figure of 
those which preferre Custoinc and Habite before all excellencie.” 
suam: added in 1625. 

p. 2S 1 5] Quarrell: I.,at. ansa. [6] The saying is attributed to Tbalc? 
.See Diog. J^aert. i. 26, Plut. Syinf. Probl. ni. 6. “ 'FJuiles the wise,' 

being importuned by his mother (who pressed hard upon him ! to marrie ; 
prelily' jjut her off, shifting and .avoiding her cunningly, with words; 
for at the first time, when she w.as in hand with him, he said unto her;' 
Mother, it is too sotmc, and it is not yet time : .afterwards, when he had 
passed the llower of his age, and that she set upon him the secimd time, 
.and was ^cry insi;int: Alas mother, It is now too hate, and the time is 
past.” (Holland’s trans. p. Cxyi, cd. 1603.) It is repeated in Afofh. 
220. 

“Art thou yong? then match not y'ct; if old, match not at all. 

Vis juvenis nubeve? nondum venit tempus. 

Ingr.avescenle .xtatc jam tempus pr.xtcriit, 

and therefore, with that philosopher, still make answer to thy' friends 
that importune thee to m.arry, <xdliuc intonfestfoan*, ’tis y'ct unseason¬ 
able, and ever will be.’’ Purlon, A fiat. ofMcb. pt. 3, see. 2, mem. 6, 
subs. 3. ft)—17I It is often secnc. .Folly: .added in 1625. [13J Com¬ 
pare Colours (f Good and IFaif 8, p. 2G2. 


Slubaais, Hcrm, OC. Ale.\, ab Ale.vand. lib. 4. cap. 8. 






Essay 9 

Compare with the beginning of this Essay, Bacon’s Natural History^ 
cent. X. exp. 944: “The AffeSliofis (no doubt) doe make the Spirits 
more Power/ull, and APlive ; And e.specially those AffePtions.^ wliich 
draw the Spirits into the Eyes: Which are two: Lone, and Enuy, 
which is called Oculus Mains. As for Lone, the Platomsts, (some of 
them,) goe so farre, as to hold, that the Spirit of the Lo%ier, doth passe 
into the Spirits of the Person Loued, Which causeth the desire of 
Returne into the Body, whence it was Emitted: Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of ContaPl, and ConiunPliott, which is in Laiwrs. And 
this is obserued likewise, that the AspePls that pBOCure Lone, are not 
Gazings, but Sudden Glances, and Darlings of the Eye. As for 
Enny, that emitteth some Malignc and Poisonous Spirit, which taketh 
hold of the Spirit of Another; And is likcwi.se of grcate.stEorce, when 
the Cast of the Eye is Oblique. It hath bcenc noted also, that it is 
most Dangerous, when an Efuiious Eye is cast vpon Persatis in Glory, 
and Triumph, and loy. The Reason whereof is, for that, at such 
times, the Spirits come forth most, into the Out'iuard Parts, and so 
meet the Percussion of the Enuions Eye, more at Hand". And there¬ 
fore it hath beene noted, that after great Triumphs, Men haue beenc 
ill di.sposed, for some Dayes following. Wee see the Opinion of Fas- 
cination is Ancient, for both EffePls', Of Procuring Lone; and Sick~ 
nesse caused by Enuy: And Fascination is euer by the Piye. But yet 
if there be any .such In/ePlion from Spirit to Spirit, there is no doubt, 
but that it worketh by Presence, and not by the Eye alone; Yet most 
forcibly by the Eye.” 

p. 29 [8] Comp. Reginald Scot’s Discouerie of Witchcraft (xvr. 9. p, 
485, cd. 1584). “This fascination (saith lohn Raptista Porta Ncapoli- 
tanusf though it begin by touching or breathing, is alwaies accomplished 
and finished by the cie, as an extermination or expulsion of the spirits 
through the cies, approching to the hart of the bewitched, and infecSl- 
ing the same, &c, Wherby it comrncth to passe, that a child, or a 
yoong man endued with a clcarc, whole, subtill and sweet blond, 
yeeldeth the like spirits, breath, and vapors springing from the purer 
bloud of the hart. And the lightest and finest spirits, ascending into 
the highest part.s of the head, doo fall into the cies, and so arc from 
thence sent foorth, as being of all other parts of the bodic the most 
cleare, and fullest of veines and pores, and with the verie spirit or vaf>or 
proceeding thence, is conueied out as it were by beames and streames 
a certeine fierie force ; whereof he that bcholdeth sore eies shall haue 
g(X)d experience. For the poi.son and disease in the eie infccflcth the 
aire next vnto it, aVid the same proceedeth further, carrieng with it the 
vapor and infcdlion of the corrupted bloud: with the contagion whereof, 
the eies of the beholders are mc^st apt to be infc<fled.” (10] Mark 
vii. 22, 

P 30 [17I kinde of plaie-pleasure: Lat. scenicam quandam voluptatem. 
[22] Plaut. Stick. I. 3, 55 ; Nam curiosus 110110'st quin sit malevolus. 
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[25] Comp. Anttth. t; Tania solet esse industria hominum tiovoruniy 
ut nobilesprts illis tanqiiam statuce videantur. 
p. 31 r4l Narses ^a.d. 472—568), the great general of Justinian, and rival 
of Belisarius. Agesilaus. “And for the deformitic of his Icggc, the 
one being shorter than the other, in the flower of his youth, through^ 
his pleasant wit, hec vscd the matter so pleasantly and patiently, that 
he would merrily mockc himselfe: which maner of merry behauiour 
did greatly hide the blame of the blemish. Yea further, his life 
& courage was the more commendable In him, for that men saw that 
notwithstanding his lamenesse, he refused no paines nor labour. 
North’s Plutarch, Agesilaus, p. 652, ed. 1595. Agesilaus II. washing 
of Sparta from 398 to 361 n.c. [16J Spartian. I'ii. Adrian. 15. 

• [19] Fellowes In office; Lat. coUeg<p. [25] Lat. quineiiatn itt 

alioruTft notant luec Fortunce collatio magis incurrit. [27J Gen. iv. 5. 
p. 32 [3] Liberality: Lat. largitiofii supra ineritntn. [15] in their 

Rising: Lat. cum honoribus cumulantur. [18—20] And A'wr'j'... 

Flat: this passage \vas originally in the Essay “Of Nobility,” in the 
cd. of 1612, where it stands thus ; “ and Enuy is as the sunne beames, 
that beate more vpon a rising ground, then vpon a Icuell.” [29] the 
more deepe, and sober: Lat. vtagis sanos et sobrios. [32] Lat. Ca- 

nentes illud, Quanta pathniir. ^ 

P- 33 [4] Ingrossing: I.at. JSIonopolium. dkj! Tamherlanes. Tamer¬ 
lane, orTimour, is said to have been lameoby a shepherd whose sheep 
he was stealing, and who .shot him with arrows in the hip and 
shoulder. Sec Ahmed, Viie^ Timuni, ed. Manger, Vol, i. p. i 8 . 
[23] Lat. quam si callide et quasi furtim sc notce subtrahat. 
[31] Witchcraft: Lat. Vencjicii et incantation is. [32] The Lot 

(Lat. Sors) gave its name to the praclisers of witchcraft, Sorcerers, 
Lat. sortiarii. 

p. 34 [12] Lat. instar salubris ostracismi. In this form it occurs in the 
Antithcta xvi: Itmidia in rebuspublicis, ianquain salubris ostracis- 
tnus. [25] Lat. intcrmiscendo aSlioncs gratas etpoptdarcs odiosis. 
p. 35 [4] the State : Lat. Kegein, nut Statu/n ipS 7 on. [12] The same 
sentence occurs in the Antitfuta, and the Historia Viite ct Mortis. 
[20] Matt. xiii. 25. 


Essay to 

This Essay first appeared in the edition of 1612, where It ^vas placed 
twelfth in order, but was considerably enlarged in 1625. The first 
part stood thus: I.one is the argument alwaies of Comedies, and 
many times of Tragedies. Which sheweth well, that it is a passion 
generally light, and sometimes extreme. Extreame it may well bee, 
since the speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole, is comply in nothing, but 
Loue.’' 

p. 36 ft] See Antithcta xxxvi; Atnori multum dehet scena, nihil vita. 
[2] of Man: omitted in the Latin. [13] “ Cleopatra oftentimes 

vnarmed Antonius, and intised him to her, making him lose matters of 
great importaunce, and very needefull iourncys, to come and be 
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dandled with her, about the riucrs of Canobus, and Taphosiris.” 
North’s Plutarch, Pcuictrius and Antotiius, p. loio, cd. 1595. 

A14] Livy III. 33; “In this new state of government, Applets was the 
mnan that bare the greatest stroke, he ruled the rost and swaied all the 
rest, so highly stood he in grace and favour with the people” (Hol¬ 
land’s trans. p. 109, ed. 1600). The allusion is to the story of ^'^irginia. 
[15] Lat. le^islatorum inter Ro)na}iospruicipeni. [iG] Inordinate: 
Lat. volnptatibus dediius. [21] Lat. ahjeflian ctpnsiUani~ 

tnuin est illud Epicuri difluvi. [22] Seneca, Ep. i. 7, § 11: quoted 
lalso in Adv. of E. l. 2, % 6; “ for it is a speech a Loner, Sc not for 
a wise man : Satis magnum alter altcri Thcatrum sumnsA 
P- 37 [i] Comp. Antithcta xxxvi; Ang^isfa adnioduvt conicmpiatio 
amor. [10] I^at. Ncque lure hypcrlole sedum inodo in locutionis 

phrasi cernitur. [12] By Plutarch [dr adnl. ct amice, ii; Op.Idcr. 
p. 48F.); avTO?, aiiTO’J Koka^ eKaerro^ tjo ttowto? icai /L».cyi(TTO?. 

See also Essay xxvii. p. 112, 1 . 26, and Liii. p. 2i.p 1 . 4. 

[13] have intelligence : Lat. conspirant. I17] Lat. Ecflc itaepce rc- 
ceptum est illud diverbiutn. [19] weakne.ssc : pdirenesis. 

[27] Ovid, Her. xvi. 133. A7nare ct sapcrc vix Deo concedit7ir; 

Publii Syri Sent. 15. [29] Antith. xvii; 07 nnesy -ut Paris, qui 

fontia: optionem faciunt, prudoitice et potoitice iaflu7'aiii Jciciunt, 
[31] quitteth: Lat. 7iuntium remitiit. 
p. 38 [3J In ed. of 1612 ; “ They doc best that make this affection kcepe 
i quarter, and seucr it wholly from their serious affaires and actions of 
their life.” [4] Love: Lat. amorcs. make it keepc Quarter: Lat. 
in ordinefit redigunt. [7J I^at. turlat o/nnia. f<_)—end] I know 

not...Imbaseth it: added in 1625. [9] This question is illustrated by 

Montaigne, Essais ii. 23. Comp. Arist. I*ol. n. 6, § 6. 


E.ssay II 

The title of this E.ssay in the Latin is De Magisiratibus ct dignita- 
ithus. In the ed. of 1612 It stands eighth in order. 

P- 3918 ] loose: Lat. rxuere. It seems that the translator here mistook 
the English. In ed. 1612 it was ‘lose.’ Comj). .'Intitli. \'ii; Jlono- 
rum ascensus arduus, statio Inbrica, regrrssus prcrctps. f 14] Cic.* 
Tip. E'atn. (ad Marium) vii. 3 ; “ Vetus est enim, ubi non sisijui (ueris, 
non esse cur velis vivere.” This quotation was added in 1625. It 
occurs in the Promus, fol. 11/9 where it is correctly nbi Src. Lat. 
triste quidda7n ct >7telanchfllicum. fiq] Shadow: Lat. 7i77thra/7i et 
Qtiutn. [19—21] Like.. Scorne : added in 10^5. 

p. 40 [ij Comp. A7itith. vir; Qiii i/i ho7iore S7int, opi7iic>ne77t 77iuti/eftt7tr 
oportet, ut seipsos beatosp7(t€7it. [14] Seneca, 'Phyest. 11. 401. 

[r8] Comp. Afitith. vii; Ho7torcs datitferepotestatc77t caruin 7’cru7t:, 
q7tas optima co7iditio est italic, proxi77ta no7i posse. \ 24] Lat. sine 

i/mnere alig7wp7(blico etpotestate. [25 1 and good Works ; adtled 

in 1G2S. (27] the same: ‘merit,’ in ed. of 1612. [28] ‘can be in 

any measure,’ in ed. of 1612. [29] Gen. i. 31. Bacon again t|U(ji(.s 
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from memory, for his Latin does not correspond with that of any ver> 
sion T have consulted. 

p. 41 [2] Lat. 7i'H7n non nielins inceperis qnatnperstiterh. [3—7] Ne* 

gle( 5 l:. .avoid: added in 1625. [7Jtherfore; added in 1625. with¬ 
out Bravcric : Lat. absque elaiione Ud ipsius, [15] Lat. contende 
ut qua' agispro potestatc tanqnam regulis qtdbusdam cohibeantur, vt 
honiifubus ianquani digito monstjes. Course; ‘courses' in MS. 

r^-1 __r-01 T a*- _ i ^ _ 


... ...y ILUl SUUUTilltllv^ur 

‘intelligence’ in ed. of 1612. [29J accept of: Lat. allicias et recipias. 

[30J Lat. VI aufloritaie utetidd et exercendd, 

}). 42 1 1 ] In ed. ot ibi2, "do not only bind thine owne h.ands, or thy 
seruants hands that may take ; but bind the hands of them that should 
offer." '(5] Lat. prwdicata ct ex professo. [10—14] Therefore 

. .st jalc it: added in 1625. [iij declare : Lat. declares et inculces^ 
[14] Lat. serznis gratios7is et apud dojtiinum potens. [16] to close 
Corruption: added in 1625. close: omitted in Lat. [17J Lat. 
itn'idiani et nialevoientiam parit illa^ nihil inde me lefts. [21] Comp. 

Adv. of L. II. 23, § 5: where Bacon remarks iiiwn the same verse of 
the Proverbs: " Here Is noted that a iudge were better be a briber, 
then a rcspecfler'T)r'’pcr.s'onsT''lbf^ coFrupTTlTdge offenJetli not so 
bghtiy as a facile. [25] Frov. xxviii. 21. [27J tov avopa 

5 a>c?'u?cvT*altrnmtcd by some to Pittacus of Mitylene, by others tu 
Solon. Aristotle {Mof\ v.) quoted It In the name of Bias. Epaminondas 
(Pint. rnec. Civ, xv. 2I varied it; ou fxovov opxv tov dvSpa ieiKWiriy, 
dWd Kal dp\y]v clvqp. {Adagia, p. 226; ed. Grynaiu.s, 1629). The say¬ 
ing also occurs in Guicciardini [A/axims, 72 ; Eng. tr.), and at the 
conclm-ion of his Hi.story. Jifagistrafits vintm indicat,, in the 

rrotnus, fob qh. [29] Tac. Hist, i. 49. [31] Tac. Hist. I. 50; 

quotetl again in Adv. of L. ir. 22, § 5, where it is introduced with, 
" Tacitus obscnicth how rarely raising of the fortune mendeth the 
disposition." (33] of Siifficiencie: Lat. tie arte vnjperatorid, 

[34 1 an assured Signer Lat. signuni luculcntissininm. 
p. 43 [2] Comp. Antitkcta vrt; Virtntis, ut rerum aliarum, rapidm 
mot us est ad locum, placidus in loco: cst autem virtutis locus hones, 
[4] Comp. Ad-v, of L, II. JO, § I: "So that it i.s no maruaile, though 
the soule so placed, enioy no rest, if that principle be true, that Motus 
rcrum cst rapidus c.vtra locum, Placidus in loco.** In the Promus 
already referred to, fol. 8^, there is this note; “Augustus rapide ad 
locum Icniter in loco," and calmc : omitted in MS. [6] in Autho- 
ritic: Lat. hi honorc adepio. [7—end] A\\ K\s,h\g. .another Man: 
added in 1625. [8] to side a Mans selfe : Lat. alteriparti adharere. 

Here again the translator .seems to have mis-sed the point. [18] 
in quotidiiinis setinonihus aut sonversatione private. 
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Essay 12 

p. 44 fi] Lat. iriium tit diFltrium. [3I CIc. de Ortii. in. 56, § 213; 
de clar. Orat. 38: Orat. 17. (Juintilian fxi. 3) substitiites/w^wwc/rt- 
for tlSlio. Archdeacon Hare has some remarks upon this anecdote 
in Guesses ai 7 ’r////i,pp. 147—151, and series, anded. 1848. [10] Lat. 

histrionispotius virtus censeuda est quam oratoris. [18] Antith. 
x.xxiri: Quid aGlio ofatoH, id audacia viro ciznli; primu?n^ sccun- 
dtstti, tertium. 

p. 45 fi] Lat. capthjos ditcit eos. [5] in Popular States: Lat. in De¬ 
mocrat iis. [23] I 

story of Mahomet, 
appears m Bacon s 
lows: Va'eT otero a lifaJtohia vaya Mahema al oicroT~ EiSt, 

singularly enough, in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Earl of Essex, 
it is quoted in exactly the converse form: “ Tu vidcris tjvio id mud o 
het, an ego ad teinplum, an, ut .solebant loqtii Hispani Mauri, si no 
puede yr Ala/toma a dotero (i.e. al otero), venga Loiero (i.c. el otero 
a yfaiuonui^ templum cum aliqua occasione hue sc conferat.” Antotiii 
Pcrezii ad Comitefn Ksse.rium. .epistolarunt centuria una. Ivlorimb. 
1683, ep. 14, p. 18. I am indebted for this reference to the Rev. J. E. 
li. Mayor, Fellow of .St John’s College, Cambridge. 

p. 46 [2] Lat. 7'ultutn enim tunc 7tnnciscitur in se reduflutn sed de/or- 
fniter. [6J Lat. sed autitices, qnando tale quidpiam illis conthiqit^ 
attoniti iuerent. [iij Hence the proverb, ‘Who so bold as blind 
Bayard ?’ 

Essay 13 

p. 47 fi] Lat. ut sit affefius qui hotninunt commoda student et hene 
2 >elit. [3] . 4 nd: ‘for’ 1612'. [4] is a little too light: Lat. ler’ins 

aliquanto est atque an^Jistius. [5] Habit; Lat. affefturn et haln- 
tum. [7] and ].)ignitics of the Minde; added in 1625. [8J I-at, 

cum sit ipsius dizdnet naturee adund'rata qtuedam eJPigies et charac¬ 
ter. [9] Man: homo animalis. [ix] J,at. 

tas moralis. [13] —p. 48 [6] The desire, .committed: added in i6:!5. 

[19] Lat. qu{P, si bene/aciendi materid nut occasione destiizitn, non 
inz’cniat quo sg e.xerceat in homines, dejlcPlet certs in bruins nni- 
m antes. 

p. 48 [2I I^ef;. 'Pure, epist. qiiat. cp. in. p. 133, ed. 1605. Bacon’.s memory 
was here at fault. I'he offender was a Venetian goldsmith who de¬ 
lighted in fowling, and had caught a goatsucker, or some such bird, 
about the size of a cuckoo and nearly of the same colour. Its bill 
when open would a^lmit a man’s fist. The goldsmith, by way of a joke, 
fixed the bird alive over his door, w'ith a stick in its mouth to keep the 
beak distended. The Turks were enraged, seized the man, dragged 
him before a judge, and with difficulty allow'cd him to escape. In the 
.Latin translation the correal version is given. Adeo ut, [re/erente 
Busheqnio) Auri/ex quidam Venctus, Byznntii a^ens, znx /urorctn 
populi effuggrii quod avis cujusdam, rostri oblongi, fauces inserto 


have been unable to trace any foundation for this 
The saying is a common Spanish proverb and 
Promtis^ or Common-place book, fol. 2o<7, as fol- 
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haculo diduxtssef. [7] This proverb is entered In Protnus, fol. 
20^. [9] One of the Dodtors of Italy: omitted in the Latin. The 

Italian translation has “quel empio Nicolo Macciavello.” [10] Mac- 
ciaz/el: see Disc. soJ>r. Lh'io, n. 2. [20] Lat. ne te illorum inierea 

aut multibus ant 7 )flluntatibus viancipio dedas. [21] or: ‘and^ 
(1612). [23] Pha;dr. ill. 12. A good story is told in Apoph. 203, in f 

wliich an allusion to this fable is brought in. “When peace was re-' 
iiewed with the French in England, divers of the great counsellors 
were jirescnted from the French with jewels. The Lord Henry > 
Howard was omitted. Whereupon the King said to him; My Lord, 
how haps it that yon hat/e not a jciucl as well as the restt My Lord 
answered again, (alluding to the fable in /Esop;) No?t sum Callus, 
itaqne non rtperiiientmatn." I think it very probable that this stoiy 
was in Bacon’s mind when he wrote the Essay. [26] Matt. v. 45. 
[29] ‘honours* in MS. [31] with choice: Lat. paucis et cum 
dclePlu. , 

p. 49f2l Mark X. 2t. [16] IViflicilncsse : the Latin adds libidinem. 

[17—22] Such men..raw: added in 1625. fi8] Lat. Jiorent, 

easque semper agi^raTant. [20] Luke xvi. 21. [22] raw: Lat. 

cruda qneeque ei e.vcoriata. ‘There be many MisanthropV (1612). ' 
Lat. non paucos reperias misanthropos. [25] See Timon’s speech 
to the Atlieiiians as given by Plutarch. “My Lords of Athens, I haue 
a litle yard in my house where there groweth a figge tree, on the 
which many citizens haiic hangd thcmsclucs: & because I nieane to , 
make some building on the place, I thought good to let you all vnder- . 
stand it, that before the tig tree be cut downe, if any of you be despe¬ 
rate, you may there in time goe hang yourselues.” North’s Plutarch, ( 
Afitonius, p. 1002, cd. 1595. Comp. .Shakspere, Tim. 0/ Athens, v. 

2, ‘I have a tree, which grows here in my close, &c.* [26J Lat. 

humanee naturce vomicas et carcinomata; cf. Suet. Aug’. 65. 
[27I great Politiques : Lat. mercuriipoliticu [31]—p. 50 [14] The 

parts. .CArA/* himsclfe : added in 1625. 

P- 50 \(i\ T.at. supra injuriarniH jachan et tela. [qI Trash: Lat. 
sarcinas. [10] Rom. ix. 3. See Adi), of L. il. 20, § 7, where the 

same pass.age is alluded to. ‘“But it may be truly affirmed that there 
was ncucr any phylosophy. Religion or other discipline, which did so 
playnly and highly exalt the good which is Communicatiue and de- 
pressc the good which is priuatc and particulcr as the Holy faith: well 
declaring that it was the same Cod, that gaue the Christian Law to 
men, who gaue those Lawes of nature, to inanimate Creatures that wc 
spake of before; for we reade that the eleefied Saints of God haue 
wished thcmsclucs Anathematized, and razed out of the Booke of life, 
in an extasie of Charity, and infinite feeling of Communion.** 

« 

F-ss.w 14 

Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1612, in which it was 
differently arranged. The Essay in that edition began at p. 52, 1 . 14, 
“It is a reucrend thing..p. 33, 1 . 2, Honour;” with the additional 
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clause, *'find F.tttty is as the suune bennies, that bente mnre N^pon a 
rising ground, then upon n leucllwhich was ;iflcrward> incorpuraled 
in tlie Essay ‘Of Envy.’ Then followed the iinssage, p. 51, 1 . 22—p. 
52, 1 . 7 : *‘A great. .INIaicsty of Kings.” 

The other variation.s will be noted in the course of the Essay, 
p. 51 [i—21] Added in 1625. [12] Ixit. tu-l si onniiuo in /rrsoffns, id 

Jit tanqiunn in uuxximc ido7tcas rebus gcroidis^ lunniue 'uero ut raiio 
habcatur iusigniutn ant ituu^inxim. [17] Respects: Eat. di^niias. 
[22] and Potent: added in 1625. 

p. 52 [3] Fortune: ‘fortunes’ (16x2). Fsl Eat. ut iusaieuf/a f>of>niaris 
iliorntn reverentia tanqxiani obice rcttiudatur. [8—14 1 A Numerous 

Kcbility. .Persons: added in 1625. [Sj Eat. Rxosxes ninnerosa 
nolnlitaSy quir /licrumque niinus Jotens est, statuin Jrorsus dcf'aic- 
f erat. f i6J Eat. annosant ct procerain arborcni. [21] 'I'hose 
that arc first raised to Nobility: ‘The first raiders of Portuxtes' (1612;. 
[24] any: added in 1625. [27I Posterity: ‘posterities’ (1612;. 

[32] Eat. invidue sthmilk vix ca-rebit. [34] from; ‘in’ (1612); 
“from others towards them omitted in the Eatin. 
p. 53 [i] Eat. eo quod nobilcs in konofuan possess/one nati videntur. 
[2] I-at. prndentes et cnpaces. [3] Eat, neg^tia sua vwllius Jiucrc 
sentient^ si eospotissimnni adhibeant, 

Essav 15 

Nut published in the edition of 1612, thonph evidently written before 
that time. It is found in a MS. of that edition wliich is preserved in 
the British Museum i Harl. I\ESS. 5106), and was written, according to 
Mr Spedding, between the years jf'xv and 16x2. Tie has printed this 
earlier form in his edition of Bacon’s Works, Vol. v'l. p. 589. 

■j. 54 [2J A'xr/i?;/nrrj; Eat. prognostica. \s] rEquinoblia. The word 
‘equinox'was apparently not yet naturalized, though it was in use 
many years before. Thus in Blundevile’s Exercises, fob 149 a: 
“The Colure of the Equinoxes is .so called because it cutteth the 
Zodiaque in the beginning of Aries, which is called the vernal Equi- 
ftoxe: and also in the beginning of I.ibra, which is called the Autumnall 
Equinoxc, at which two times the dayes and niehtes be cipiali.” 
[6] hollow: cavos et veluti c longinquo. ofWinde: omitted in 

MvS. [7] a Tempest: ‘tempests ’ in MS. l^ut. idem ex’enit inqru- 
entibtesprocellispoliticis. {cp Ille etiani: omitted in MS. Virg. 
Georg, j. 465. [12] Lat. Eamosi i/beiii, ct licentiosi et mordaccs 

sermones in status scandaluni. [12—16| against, .embraced: omitted 

in MS. [14J Lat. novaruvt reruni rumores i/iendaces. 

P- 55- [ij Virg. JEh. iv. 179: quoted in Adv. 0/L. 11. 4, § 4. “In Heathen 
I^oesie, wee see tfle exposition of Fables doth fall out sometime.s vvith 
great felicitie, as in the b'aljlc that the Gyants hoeing ou(;rthrx)wne in 
their warre against the Gods, the Earth their mother in reuenge thereof 
brought forth Fame. 

Illam terra Parens, Co^c. 

Expounded that when Princes £: Monarches hauc suppressed atflnnll 
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And open ReViels, then the nmlignil ic of j)e()r)Ic, ^wliich is the mother of 
Rebellion,) doth bring forth Libels ^ slanders, and taxations of the 
states, which is of tlie same kind with Rebellion, but more Feminine.” 
The same passage was in his mind when he wrote his J/isiory of lit ft. 
7 (P- i 37 » 1622 : “Hereupon presen tly came forth Swarmes and 

VoHcsof Libels (which are the gusts of Libertie of Spcach rcstrayned, 
and the Females of Sedition).” See alstj f/c Vot. c.ix. (5JFames‘. 

the MS. adds ‘and rumours.’ 16 ] indeed: omitted in MS* 

I7] Howsoever, he noteth : ‘ Lut he notes’ in MS. [9J Rrothcr and 
Sister : omittedin MS. (10—22J Especially. . I^ong-livcd; omitted in ?.IS. 

the most plausible : Lat. qttiv fnorito plattsttm fttitrefimtttr. 

[15J Tac. Hist. I. 7. The passage, according to one reading, stands 
inviso scfftcl principe., sett betio sr?c ffiah' faclex prcffuini., and the 
present is a good illustration of Bacon’s maiiTicr of quotation on which 
Mr Spedding remarks (Works, r. p. 13, note). [17, 18] ‘that’ 

should be oinittwd in one of these lines. [21] the (hung about: 
cofiatits scduhis. I22I Lat. niJiil aiitif/ere ejjicit rjitant nt dttreiit 
ffiii^is. [23] Obedience : the Latin adds in cxcquendis jttssis. 
speaketh of: in the AIS. ‘descriheth in an Army.’ [24] d'ac. Jfist. 
n. 39, ffiiles aUxeer qiii iattiefi jttssa ducixtn intrrpretxxri quaff! e.rseqixi 
mallet. [29] disputings: the Latin adds eirca fttaadala. 

1 26—je] Disputing, .audaciously: instead of this passage the MS. has: 
“When mandats fall to be disputed ;ind distinguished, .and new sences 
given U) them, it is the first lissay of disobeying.” [32] audaciously : 
Lat. aiidachis ct cofitumacius. 133] I’rob.ably in Disc. sopr. fivio, 
III. 27. The Italian translation, instead of Macciavef has only tin 
serittore. noteth well : in the MS. ‘well notes.* I34J I’arcnts: in 
the MS. ‘fathers.’ 

p. 56 [11 leane to a side : the MS adds, ‘in the state.’ [2] MS. ‘that 
tilts aside before it overthrowes.’ i3—12] As was. . Possession : 

omitted in MS. [16—26] f'or the Motions. . Frame : not in MS. 
I18J Pritfiutfi Mobile. 'J'he tenth heaven, according^ to the old As¬ 
tronomers. In Blundevile's Exercises (fol. 137 ed. 15 94), the f>th 
chapter of‘the first booke of the Sphe.are’ is ‘‘Of the tenth Sphe areTTr 
I'eaumv.calleti in Latine priffiiim mo 7 >fle, t hat isy^die first mouea'ljle , 
and wha t motion itliath.” Tt is described as follows: “ This heaueii i s 
also of a most pure and cleare suTislance aiTJwi tliout i^arre^ aiid it 


continuaT Ty ih ooueth with an ecpiall .gate from 
his reuolution in 24. honres, which kind of moon 
the diurnaTl or daily moouitig, ^ by reason of the :• a 


Last to \Vest, making 
ling \< - I 


: 


it lently carveth Mirru*:!! mt .d! the ■ ther !-c. i:i us 


.1: .re* 
i e oT 24. hourUis," 
:uake 


I'C II.Cl 

.^ ...^. .. .. .... . ..js th.i* ~ 

leiit.ai!i It fo.iu I',.I'-; to 
whcBiei^ they will i-r u- t. ■■ they .,;e r ri e.l t-' :uake their dwiie 
}-ro|.er icuolulnhi', which > .nirary from Wc-it to ibist, euery one In 
longer or sHorTerTTme^ tbey'btTTaf or nearo iiracctTio t]ie 

samc_.’ * [ 22 ] Great ones: l.wx.. 7’iriprimores et nebiles. [ 24 ] Tac. 
Attft. III. 4 , ag.ain (]uoted frfun memory. 'Fho passage stands, 
tias (Xperiitisqtte qttofti at tueminisse imperitattiitfitt crederes. 
[ 26 ] For: ‘And’ in MS. [ 28 ] Job xii. iS; Is. .\lv. i. 'The MS. has 
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‘who threatr.eth the dissolving thereof, as one of his great judge¬ 
ments.' [30J Shaken: ‘shakened’ in MS. [33] passe from: 
‘leavc’inMS. [33]—p. 57 [i] Concerning, .follovveth : omittedinMS. 

P* 57 [i—4] lu MS. ‘and speake of the materialls, and the causes, and 
the remedyes.’ [3] Lat. de canon cansis et Jlnbellis. [5—iij Con¬ 

cerning. .Fire: omitted in MS. [12] Discontentmenti in MS. 
‘discontent,’ Lat. pnesentiuin renim tcrdinm. [13] It is certain ; in 
MS. ‘certainly.’ 07>erthrcnune Estates; hominum res atirita: 
et dccoclcefortunce. [i^] Eome: ‘the tymes’in MS. before: Lat. 
Paulo a7iie. [17] Lucan, Phars. i. 181. The true reading is aviduin 
for rapuhon and Et for Ilinc in the second line, [20] In his tra< 5 \ 
‘Of the true greatness of the kingdom of Britain,’ Bacon makes a 
difiercnt application of this quotation: “For it is necessary in asta.e 
that shall grow and inlarge, that there he that composition which the 
jpoet speaketh of, Multis utile helium; an ill condition of a state (no 
question) if it be meant of a civil war, as it was spoken*; but a condition 
proper to a state that shall increase, if it be taken of a foreign war. 
For except there be a spur in the state that shall excite and prick them 
on to wars, they will but keep their own and seek no further.’’ (Bacon’s 
Works, ed. Spedding, vn. p, 59). assured and infallible: Lat. cer- 
tion. [22] ‘ troubles and seditions’ in MS. [22—26] And if. .worst: 

omitted in MS. [26—30J In MS. ‘For discontents, they are the 

verie humors in the politique body apt to gather a praeteruatural heate 
and to inflame.’ [27] Discontentments: Lat. alienationes animonon 
et ieednirn rentm preesentiutn. [28] Humours: Lat. maligniutn 
humorum. [30] no Prince: in MS. ‘not Princes.’ [31] be: in 
MS. ‘are.’ [32] to be: omitted in MS. [34] who doe often spume 
at their owne Good ; omitted in MS. 

p. 58 [2] Lat. ex quibus invidia oritur. rise: in MS. ‘arrise.’ 

fa6l: in MS. ‘true proportion.’ [4] Discontentmetits : in MS. 

‘kindesof discontents.’ [5—17] Dolendi. .pull: omitted in MS. 

[5] Plin. Ep. VIII. 17. [6] great: Lat. maximis. [7J mate the 

Courage: Lat. animosfrangunt. [10] Discontentments ; Lat. alie- 

nationem animorum et invidiam grcissa7item. [75] Lat. tandem 

giojnerantur et ruunt. [iCj This proverb is entered in PromuSy 
ibl. 13 in the following form: en Jin la soga quiehra por el mas del- 
gado. In Collins’s Spanish Proverbs, p. 126, it is El kilo por lo mas 
delgado quiebra. The English form is. The last straw breaks the 
cameVs hack. [i8j and Motives: omitted in Lat. [19] Innovation 
in: omitted in MS. ‘Alterations' in MS. Taxes: Lat. tribuia 
et census. [20] ‘ breaking priviledges’ in MS. "Lul. itnmunita- 
ium et privilegioruffi violatio. [21] Lat. ''d honores et magistraUts 
promotio. ‘ [22] Disbanded Souldiers; P'aPtions growne desperate : 
omitted in MS. [24] and knitteth: omitted in MS. [26—29) In 

MS. ‘ For the remedyes, there maie be some general! preservatives; 
the cure must aunsweare to the particulcr disease.' From p. 58, 1 . 29, 
‘And so be left, &c.’ top. 60, 1 . 32, ‘Common People' is omitted in 
the MS. 

p. 59 [2] Lat. artifices et manufaCluroi introducere et fovere. [3] I at. 
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dcstdiam ei otinm. [9] I>at. temf>orihns scilicet pads quando 

glndiiis nihil dcnieiit. [23I Preferments ; Lat. vocatioties civiUs, 
[29] Lat. rnateriam merciiim. [33! Ovid. Met. ii. 5. 
p. Go [2] See Burton’s Auai. of Mel. (Democritus to the Reader, p. 77, 
cd. 1813): “The Low Countries generally have three cities at least 
for one of ours, and those far more populous and rich: and what is the 
cause, but their industry and excellency in all manner of trades, their 
commerce, which is maintained by a multitude of tradesmen, so many 
e.vcellcnt channels made by art, and opportune havens, to which they 
build their cities? all which we have in like measure, or at least may 
have. But their chiefest loadstone, which draws all manner of com¬ 
merce and merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is not 
li-rtility of soyl but industry that enricheth them: the gold mines of 
Peru or Nova Hispania may not compare with them. They have 
neither gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or .scarce any corn 
growing in those United Provinces, little or no w’ood, tin, lead, iron, 
silk, wool, any stuff almost, or mettle: and yet Hungary, Transilvania, 
that brag of their mines, fertile England, cannot compare with them,” 
[9I Comp. Apoph. 252. “Mr Bettenham used to say: That riches 
lucre like lunck; when it lay upon an heap^ it gave bat a stench and 
ill odour; hut when it was spread upon the ground^ then it was cause 
of much fruit.'" [12] Lat voragines illas feenoris, monopoliorum, et 
latifundiorunt in pascua conversorunt. l/surie: see H ist. of Hen. 7, 
p. 66: “ There were also made good and poHtike Lawes that Parliasnent 
against Psurie which is the Bastard vse of ISIoncy.” Pasturages i see 

Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 73. The whole passage will be found in a note 
on Essay 29, p. 122, where it is direcfly leferred to. In *597 Bacon 
made a speech in the House of Commons upon this subjedt, in which 
he said: “ For enclosure of grounds brings depopulation, which brings 
forth first idleness, secondly decay of tillage, thirdly subversion of 
Houses and decrease of charity and charge to the poor’s maintenance, 
fourthly the impoverishing the state of the realm.” (Mr Spedding’s 
Letters and Life of P'r. Bacotiy 11. p. 82.) [24] John v. 4. 

[25] Lat. ut iia dt'uium anituos c.vttlceraiosproderepossini, [26] Horn. 
11 . I. 398. The fable is alluded to in Adv. of L. ii. 4, § 4. “So in 
the Fable that the rest of the Gods hauing conspired to bindc lupitery 
Pallas calledwith his hundreth hands to his aide, expounded, 
that Monarchies neede not feare any courbing of their absolutenesse 
by Mightie Subiecfls, as long as by wisedome they keepe the hearts of 
the people, who will he sure to come in on their side.” In Homer it is 
Thetis, not Pallas, who calls Briareus. [33] and Discontentmentsi 
not in MS. [34] The MS. h.as: “ so it he without brav'ery or impor- 
tunitye.” Lat. ut ehulliant corum dolores et in fumos^nheant. 
p. 61 [2] In the Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 137, Bacon says, after the execution 
of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, “ men durst scarce annmune or talke 
one with another: but there was a generall Diffidence euery where. 
Which neuerthelc.sse made the King rather more Absolute, then more 
Safe. For, Bleeding Inwards and shut Dapours strangle soonest^ 
and oppresse mostP backe ; not ia MS. and: ‘or’ in MS. 

X 2 
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1 5— S] The Partthem : the MS. has, ‘ Also the part of F,f'itncfJu'us 
may become ProjUL'tlicus in tiiis case.' * C'omp. de SaJ>. I'ft. c. 20. 
(8j Epitnctheus: in MS. ‘ Ilee.’ [9I at last .shut the lid: omitted 

in MS. [loj Certainly: omitted in .MS. [11] and Entertaining: 
the MS. has ‘of stanc degree.’ [it! Paeon had written otherwi.se of 
Hope, and more bitterly, in Mrditationcs Sacni’^ “ I>e Spe Terrestri,’’ 
which was published in 1597. He tliere says, J cpiotc fia.im the Faiglish 
translation published in 1598' ; “ .Viid tlierefore it was much lightnesse 
in the Poets to fainc Hope to bee as a counterpoyson of humaine 
deceases, as to mittigate and asswage the fury vC anger of them, 
whereas in deede it doth kindle ami enrage them, v’e causeth both 
doubling of tliern and relapses.” [rgj Discontentments: MS. ‘ills- 
contents.’ [15] and Proceeding: omitte<! in iM.S. [16] wheno. 
Satisfaction: M.S. ‘if it can hold by hope where it cannott hy satisfac¬ 
tion.’ [17—24) Ami when,.bclccvc not: omitted in MS. (23) Lai. 
osti'nta>T in i^ioriani snajH. jah] J’acon had tills in'mind afterwards 
when he %vrote Considt' 7 -atfoJis tonchin^ a IFarye 'H'ifk S/iih.'i': 
“They the Spaniards' hr.agged, that tlicy doubted not, 1 ml to abuse .'ukI 
lay asleepe the (Jjicenr and Counsc/i of England, as to haue any f mre 
of the Party of Papisfs here ; I'or that they knew they said) the Stair 
Would but cast the eye, and lookc aliout, to see whether there were 
any Eminent Head of that J^arty, vndcr whom it might vnitc it selfc; 
And finding none worth the thinking on, the Stair wi.uld rest secure, 
and take no apprehension” p. 28. ed. 1629 . (eCd Jh'srat/trntrd Pr> ~ 
sons: MS. ‘discontents.’ [29] Lat. rt d/icrni idonemn. 

[31! \. 7 \X.. acerfitns rst ct ^ratiosHs. (33I MS. ‘ that is thought dis¬ 
content in his particular.’ [54J— ir 62 [4I which kinde. .reputatioti: 

omitted in AIS. 

j». 62 [5] Generally: MS. ‘also.’ all F .:c 4 ions, .and C'omhinations : 

M.S. ‘ anic combination. ’ [6] are; MS. ‘is.’ [ 7, o| and setting 

..tliem.selvcs: omitted in M.S. |8] not one; M.S. ‘none.’ [ 10) The 
MS. has, “if the true parte of the State.” [rej I'he M.S. has, ‘the 
false, eiityer and unyted.’ [13— 32] I have. .noted ; omitted in M.S. 
[15] c.xiiialc sibi x ttlttns injli.xit. [ibj Suet. JhL. t'rrs. 77. 

(Quoted in AdrK of A. i. 7, § 12: “ vpon occasion, that some spake, 
what a strange ro.'>ohition It was in Litcius Sylla, to resigne Ids l)i(‘-ta- 
ture ; he scoffing at liim, to his owne aduantage, answered ; 'PJiat Sylia 
could not skill of Letters, and therrfore kiir'iu not lt 07 v to Diclatr." 
Apoph. 135. f2ijd'ac. Hist. i. 5. [23I Fdav. Vop. Prob. 20, 

[28] See quotation from the Adv. of L. given in the note to p. 20, 
1 . 18. (34J one, or rather more: omitted in MS. 

P-^3 [ij Lat. ntilituX etfortituditic sprflains. V.alour: in M.S. 

‘valew. ’ * [4J Court: MS. ‘Courts.’ in atdis principnin. 

first: omitted in MS. [6J 'J’ac. Hist. i. 28. [9]--end. 'Die MS. 

ha.s, “ Put lett such one be an a.ssiired one and not popular, ami hold¬ 
ing good corrc.sponclcncc with the gowne men; or els the remedy is 
worse then the disease. [ii] L;it. ct cum cu'terisproccrihus hoic 

comparati. 
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Essav iG 

Considerably enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 

li. 64 I2I Lat. Alcomni Talniudi ant L'^cuda'. L egen d: the Golden 
J.o.4eu(i, or Lci^onia Aur'ca, a collccftion of liv'es of Saints, and ather 
s FcriTcs, written by Jadibiis de Voragine. 'rhe Itali;m translation omits 
‘and tlie I'al/itud: added in 1G25. [4] Sec Adr'. 

of ZTTr. G, § I ; “There was neuer Miracle wrouglit by God to conuert 
an Atheist, bycausc the light of Nature might hniie ledde him to con- 
fesse a (iod.” [5] Aiht’isinc: ‘Atheists’ fiGj2'. fGj convince it: 

‘ comiince them’ (1612). It is true that: ‘ Ciertainely ’ (lOra'i. 

I 7J Mans minde: omitted in MS. Comp. Ad^i. 0/ L. 1. 1, § 3 : “It 
^s an assured truth, and a conclusion of cxpeilence, that a little or 
superficial! kin'iwl edge of 1 ’hilosophie may cncline the minde of Man 
to Alheisnie, but a further proceeding therein doth bring the mind 
backe againe Religion; for in the entrance of Philosophic, when 
the second Causes, wliich arc next vntothe sences, do offer themsclues 
to tlie minde of M;\n, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some 
obhuiun of the higliest cause; but when a man passeth on further, and 
.sceth the depeudaiice of causes, and the workes of prouidence; then 
aceording to the allegoric of the Poets, he will easily belecue that tlie 
liighe^t Liuko of Natures chaine must needes he tyed to the foote of 
//////erx cliaire.” [8J MonsMindcs: ‘men’ (1C12). [9) while: 

‘when’ (1612;. [10—12J it may. .further : ‘ it resteth in them ’ 

(1612'. [12] the Chaine of: added in 1625. [13] Linked: ‘knit’ 

(iGick [13, 14) must needs fiic : ‘Hies’ (iGr2). [14I Nay even ; 

‘Mo^tofall’ ( 1612 ). [15J si quis-i'cre rem intfospiciat. 

I iGJ most: added in 1625. (17] Lc'ucippus: the founder of tlie 

atomic tlieory. 'I'hc date and place ol his birth are unknown. Defno- 
crilus: horn at Abdcra iii 'bhracc u.c. 460, died n.c. 357, Epiciimsi 
barn in the Island of Samos n.c. 342, died at Athtins 11 c. 270. 

(xpj “ Akisi'< ) ruLus of the sonne of NioJioniachtis, hath put 

ilowue for Principles these three, to wit, a certaiuc forme called liutc- 
irchia. Matter, and Privation: for elements, foure, and for a fifth 
(duiutesNcnce, the hc.avenly hodie which is immutable.” Holland's 
i'lniarch^ p. S08. [22J unplaced: Lat. sine ordine /ortuiid vagan- 

rjui/t. 

I). G5 (ej Ps. xiv. I. d'lu’s text is taken as the motto for the 10th medita¬ 
tion in Mi'ditatioiics Sacra', “ De Athoisiuo,” witli which this Essay 
Inis many points of resemblance, as the following jiassagcs will shew. 
“First, he hath said itt his heart; it is not said, itc hath thoug;ht in 
his heart: that is, it is not so much that he feels it inwardly, rvs that 
he wishes to believe it. Pecause he sees that it would he good for him 
Uiat there were no God, he strives by .all means to persTiadc himself of 
it ami induce himself to think so; and sets it up as a theme or i>ositir)n 
or dogma, which he studies to assert and maintain and establish. .And 
so it is true the Atheist hath rather said in his he.art than thinks in his 
heart that there i.s no Clod. ,Nor .shall you see that those who are fallen 
into this plircnsy to breathe and importunately inculcate anything else 
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almost, than speech tending to Atheism; as In Lvicretlus the Epicv\- 
rean; who makes his invective against religion almost as the burthen 
or verse of return to every other siibjedt. The rexson appears to he 
that the Atheist, not being well satisfied in his own mind, tossing to 
and fro, distrustful of himself, and finding many times his opinion faint 
within him, desires to have it revived by the assent of others. For it 
is rightly sard that he loho is very anxious to approve his opinion to 
anot^er^ hintself distrusts it." {Works, vii. 251, 252, ed. Spedding.) 
There is besides another passage, on the tendency of the study of natural 
philosophy to Atheism, whicli is almost word for word the same with 
that at the beginning of the Essay. [9—21] It appeareth. .thcn>- 

selves; added in 1625. [17I Itno^ quod juonstri simile es‘. 

[29] Diog. Laert. x. 123. [34J ^CGA€0?,\.a.,Hist. Nat. dcs Indes, v. 

fob 212A (Fr. trans. ed. 1600): ‘‘ils n’auoicnt point neantmoins de nt)in 
propre, pour nommer Dicu: car si nous voulons rechercher en langue 
des Indiens vn mot, qui responde a ce nom dc Dieu, comme le latin 
DeuSt le grec, I'heos, I’hebreu, Ei, I’Arabic, Alia, Ton n’en trouuera 
aucun en langue dc Cusco ny en langue de Mexicque.” 
p. 66 [4] In ed. of 1612, ‘which shews yet they haue the motion, though 
not the full extent.’ [7] very: added in 1625. [8] very: added in 


tern humanam ut sit tnerus atheista do^mate; sed magni hypocritce 
sunt veri atheistesy qui sacra perpetuo contreElaniy sed nunquam 
verentur. [9] “Some of the philosophers, and namely, Diagoras of 
the isle of Melos, Theodorus the Cyrenacan, and Euenierus of Tegca, 
held resolutely that there were no gods.” Plutarch’s Morals, trans. 
Holland, p. 810, ed. 1603. [23] S. Bernard. Semi, ad Fastores 

[Opera, p. 1732 I, ed. Paris 1640.) [25] Lat. cotisuetudo pro/ana 

buiendi ct joenndi in rebus sanclis. 

D. 67 [5] who: ‘which’ (1612). [6J Ovid. Met. l. 21. [19] Cic. 

Har. Resp, g. 

Essay 17 

Enlarged from the edition of 1612, and omitted in the Italian trans¬ 
lation. The chief points in this Essay and the preceding form the pro 
.indtwf of Antith. xiii. Superstitio. 

p. 68 [ij no; Lat. nullam aut incertam. In a letter to Mr Toby 
Matthews, Bacon says: “I entreat you much to meditate sometimes 
upon the effedl of superstition in this last Powder Treason, fit to be 
tabled and pidlurcd in the chambers of Meditation, as another Hell 
above the ground; and well justifying the censure of the Heathen, 
that Superstition is far worse then Atheism, by how much it is less 
evil to have no good opinion of God at all, then such as are impious 
towards his Divine Majesty and goodness” [Cabala, p. 57, ed. 1663). 
Mr. afterwards Sir Toby, Matthews, was a great friend of Bacon, and 
a convert to Romanism. The Essay ‘Of Superstition’ may have 
grown 014 of thu IcUcr. [2J Lat. quam contumeUosam et Deo in- 
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fficptant. impieintis et opprohrii. the: omitted in. 

ed. of 1612, but inserted in MS. [6—13] Plntarck . .Men: added in, 
1625. [6] Plut. de Superst, X, [8] ai all; Lat. in rerum iiatura. 

[10] Lat. comedere et devorare. [16] to : ‘ vnto’ (1612). an out¬ 
ward Morall vertue: added in 1625. [18] Monarchy : ‘Tyranny’ 

(1612). [igjMlndes: ‘minde’(1612). Antiih. Non Epicuri 

schola, sed Stoa, veteres respublicas perturbavit, [ao] Lat. homines 
cnim cantos reddit et securitati sues consulentes. 

p. 69 [i] ‘A.S the time of Augustus Ctesar, and our owne times in some 
Countries, were, and are, ciuill times’ (1612). civil: Lat. tran- 

quilla. [2] ‘confusion and desolation’ (1612). [3] Primtan Mo¬ 

bile: see note on p. 56, 1 . 18. [SJ Here followed in the ed, of 1612 
tj^e paragraph which was afterwards incorporated into the Essay ‘Of 
Atheisme “There is no such Atheist, as an Hipocrite, or Impostor: 
and it is not possible, but where the generality is superstitious, many 
of the leadens lye Hipocrlts, The causes of Atheisme urGy diuisions 
in Religion; scandall of Priests; and learned times; specially if pros¬ 
perous ; though for diuisions, any one maine diui.sion addeth zeale to 
botlx sides, but many diuisions introduce Atheisme.” [8—18] It was 

gravely said. .Church: added in 1625, [ii] Sarpi, Hist. del. Cone. 
Trid. p. 222, ed. 1619. “Fu da alcuni faced detti, che so gli astro- 
logi, non sapendo le vere cause de’ mod celesti, per salvare le apparenze 
hanno dato in eccentric!, in epicicli non era maraviglia, se volendo 
salvare le apparenze dc’ moti sopra-celesti, si dava in eccentricidl d’ 
openioni.” [19—29] ‘the pleasing of Ceremonies; the excesse of 

outward holinesse; the reuerence of traditions: the stratagems of 
Prelats for their owne ambition and lucre, and barbarous times, speci¬ 
ally with calamities, and disasters’ (1612). [25] Conceits: Lat. 

etlu'loihreskiis. [26] L.at. exemplorum importnna et inepta petitio 
ab humanis quee in divina transjerantur. [27] Lat. Faninsiarum 
male coluercnthtm 7nixtnrain. [30] ‘without his vaile’ {1612). 
p. 70 [2] petty: Lat. pusillas et snperjluas. [3—9] added in 1625. 

f4] Lat. cum sc tafito sa7tiorcm et pin iorem via7n viireputent homines. 
[6] Lat. ettree esse debet in relisio7te rejormafidd. 

Es.say 18 

The Latin title is DcpercgHtiaiiotte m paries exieras. 
p. 71 [7] Lat servo aliquo experto. I allow well: Lat. proho. 

[11] Acquaintances: Lat. amicitue et jamiliaritates. [20] Lat. 

qiiam qute de mdisstria observantur. 

p. 72 (■12] Magazens: Lat. celUe et horrea pnblica, [14] Lat. t 7 iilit 7 i 7 n 
delePlns et uistTmPlio. [21] Masques: Lat. snltatioiies sub laTrvA. 

P- 73 [5] Lat 7 )tag 7 ies est attrakc 7 idi/afuiliaritates et*co 7 isuetndi 7 tes 
ho 77 imu 77 t contpluriu 77 u [i8] Employd men: Hat 7 ninistror 7 im 
interioru 7 n, [23] I^at. quofttodo os, xfultusy et corpoTds liTteaTnenta^ 
et 7 notus respo 7 uiea 7 tt fa 7 n<e. [26J Place: Lat. Pfxesidentia, 

[27] Words: Lat. verba contufneliosa. 
p. 74 [4] forwards: 'L'Xl./acilis etpronus. 
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Essay 19 

Altered nnd greatly enlarged from ed. of 1^12. 
p. 75 ft] Antith. vni; Qtuun uiiscrttvt habere nil fere qaod appetas, 
infuiita quiV metuas. fyj Prov. xxv. 3. fioj Multitude ; ‘ multi¬ 
tudes’ (i6ie). [13] Eat. explorain difficilcm. [14] it comes: 

‘ commeth it’ (17J Lat. nd nrdhiem aliquern ant collegium 

iustitiiendum. Erecting of: added in 1625. [20]—p. 76. [i] A'f>Ncro.. 

C hariots: added in 1625. Ne7‘o: .see Dio Cass. L.viii. i. Do- 

juitiafi: Suet. Do in. 19. [22] Comvtodus: Dio Cass, lxxti. ro, 22. 

Caracal la: Dio Cass, i.xvvii. 10. [2 J and the like : ‘^such 

like, things’ (1O12;. This seemeth; ‘which .sceme’ (1612). 

[6—16] ‘Therefore great and fortunate Conquerours in their firyt 
yeeres, turnc melancholy and superstitious in their latter, as did Alex¬ 
ander the great, v'y in our memory Charles the fifth, and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, anrl findeth a sioppe, fallcth out of 
[ his owne fauour’ '1612). [12J “It is reyiorteti that King Alexander 

I the Great, hearing Anaxanhus the Philosopher discoursing and 
maintaining thi-i Position: That there were worlds innumerable: fell 
a weeping: and when his friends anti familiars about him asked what 
lit: ailed. Have 1 m>t 'quoth he) gt)od cause to wcej)e, that being as 
th(;re are an infinite number of vvatrlds, J am not yet the Lord of onel”’ 
(Holland’s Plutarch, p. 147, ed. 1603). Ditjt:letian abdicated ist May, 
305, and passed the last eight yo:irs of his life in retirement near Saloua. 
[13] Charles V. gave up the Netherlands to his st)n Philip IT. 25th ()ct. 
1555; on the i6th of Jan. 1556 he gave iq) tlie throne of Spain, and on 
the 27th of Aug. 155b resigned the Imperial crown. He died at Yuste, 
21 St Sep. isyS. [17, i 3 J ‘A true temper of gouernment is a rare 
thing’(16123 fei] I’hilost. vit. A/ndl. 'J'yan. V. 28. The stoiy is 
ttjld again in .d/c///. 51. \2-j'\ sometimes: and sometimes' . 

{30] ‘pressing pttwer tind relaxing power’ (rdte), [32] I’his is true 

that: added in 1625. 

P- 77 fnl this..And; adtletl in 1623. Lat. in agone cum fortnna 
experiri. [6j Matter: Lat. matcrias primus et inehoaincnta. 
[7J difficulties : ‘difficulluesse ’ (i6r2). Lat. interzu'uiunt proenl- 

dnbio multte diffieultates et impedimenta. [8] and: ‘times’ (1(112). 

I 9] I.at. principnm ifisornm nffcflus ct mores. [10] Not Tacitus, 

hut Sallust 'lu’ll. fug. c. 113). The i>a:isagc is rightly referred to 
Sallust in the Adi'. 0/ L. ii. 22, § 5 : Salust noteth, that it is vsuall 
with Kinges to desire Coiuradidtorycs. ' [13] Power: hat. potentue 

ttimice. I,at. credere sc posse Jinem rei fro arhitrio assequi. 

fi5]—p. 81 f8) A'///37 .s' have to dcale.. 1 )anger : added in 1625. [22] First 

for their Neiglibnnrs, The original of this passage i.s to be found 

in the trar^t, published by Rawley after Bacon’s death, entitled Con¬ 
siderations touching n warre with Spaine, and written about the year 
1624. ‘‘And to say truth, if one markc it well, this was, in all 
Memory, the rnaine pecce of Wisdome, in strong and prudent Coun¬ 
sels; To bee in y)orpetnalI watch, that the A/rr/c.r about them, should 
neither by Approach, uur ly Encrea.st' of Dominion, nor by Ruining 
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Confederates, nor by blocking of Trade, nor by any the like meanes, 
liane it in their power, to hurt or annoy the States tlicy seruc ; And 
whensoeuer any such Cause did but appearc, straight-wayes to buy it 
out with a Warre, and neucr to take vp Peace at credit, and vpon 
Interest. It is so memorable, as it is yet as fresh, as if it were done 
yesterday, how that Triujmnrate of Ki7igs [llctny the eight of 
Ell inland, Ern/ic/s the first of France, Charles the fifth, Emperour, 

and King of Spainc,) were in their times so prouident, as scarce a 
Pahne of Ground could bee gotten by cither of the Three, but that the 
other Two would be sure to doe their best, to set the Ilallance of 
Europe vpright againe. And the like diligence was vsed in the Age 
before, by tlita Teague, (wherewith Cuicciardinc beginneth his Story, 
and inaketh it (as it were) the Kalcnder of the good dayes of Italy,) 
which w'as contradled betweenc Fcrdifiando King oi Naples, Lorcfizo 
pf Medici Potentate of P'lorcncr, and Lndonico Z/orza Duke of Milan, 
designed chiefly against the growing Power of the Venetians; Put 
yet so, as the Confederates had a pcriietuall eye, one vpon another, 
that none of them should ouertop. To conclude therefore, howsoeuer 
sonic Schoolepien, (otherwise Reiierend Men, yet fitter to guide Pen- 
kniues, than Swmrds,) sceme precisely to stand vpon it; That euery 
Offcnsinc IVarre must be Vltio; A Rcnen^c, that presupposeth a 
precedent Assault or Tniuric ; yet neither doe they descend to this 
l\)int, (which we now handle,) of a iust P'earc; Neither are they of 
authority to iudge this Question against all the Presidents of time.” 
I’p. 19, 20, cd. 1629. [33I T.at. Carolo qninto Hispano. 

p. 78 [3, 4] cither. .Warre: omitted in the Latin. [5] take up: I..at. 
jcdimere. [6J Guicciardini, }]ist. i. 'J'lie League was renewed 

in 1480 for 25 years. [12] Bacon probably refers to S. Thomas 
Atpiinas [Suvntia Thcoloyicc, 2", qumst. XL). Secundo requiriinr 
causa justa; ut scilicet illi qui inipu^nantur, propter aliquam cul- 
pain. iiiipuy;)iationi'>n luereantur: 'undc Auq. dicit in lib. qiuvstionnm 
{super ypsuc qiuest. 10) Justa bella solent dijjiniri quie ulciscuniur 
injurias, siyensvelcivitaspleflenda est, qua- z>cl z'indicarc neglexerit 
quod a suis i in probe faMuni est, ztel reddere quod per injuriam ahla- 
tuni est." [14] The first proposition of Bacon's argument for a War 
with Spain was, “that a iust Fearc is a iust Cause of a IVar: And 
that a Freuentiue ll 'izrre is a true Defensiue" (p. 23). [15] lawfull; 

Lat. conipctcns et legitnna. [18] Livia: Dio Cass. lvi. 30. Lat. 
rb z'cneficiutn A ugusti. 

p. 79 [251 I^at. quorum bacult pastorales cum regis gladio concertarunt. 

130] from that State: i. c. the Clergy: Lat. a pnrlatis. I31J Lat. 
nisi uhi clems ab aufloritate aut jurisdiflioneprincipatus extemi 
pendet. [321 come in, and: omitted in the Latin. Lat. a populo, 
non auient a reye velpatronis ecclesiariim. • 

p. 80 [ij Lat. sunt illi certe cohibendi ct tanquam in jusUt distantiA a 
solio regali continendi. [5] Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 241, ed. 1622; “Hee 
kejit a strait hand on his Nobilitie, and chose rather to adnance 
Clergie-mcn and Lawyers, which were more Obsequiuns to him, but 
had lesse Interest in the People; which made for his Absolutencsse, 
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but not for his Safetie. In so much as (I am perswaded) it was one of 
the Causes of his troublesome Raigne; for that his Nobles, though 
they were Loyall and Obedient, yet did not Co-operate with him, but 
let euery man goe his owne Way.” [16] Lat. guinitno/ovendisunt^ 
tangjtant qui petentiam nobilitatis mperioris opti)ne temperenty ne 
immodice excreseat. [21] P^'enaporta: **Tha.t veaaporta is a vein 

n coming from the concave of the liver, and receiving those mesaraical 
1 ’'veins, by whom he takes the chylus from the stomach and gvits, and 
i conveys it to the liver.” Burton, A fiat, of Mel. pt. 1. sect, i, mem. 2, 
subs. 3. See Ess. xli. In another passage {Hist. 0/Hen. 7, p. 161) 
Bacon calls it ‘the Gate-Vaine^: “But that that mooued him most, 
was, that beeing a King that loued Wealth and Treasure, hee could 
not endure to haue Trade sicke, nor any Obstruction to continue in the 
Gate-vaine, which disperseth that bloud.” [24] and nourish little: 
Lat. et kabitum corporis macrum. [26 —29] Lat. quod in partibus 

lucretury in summd deperdity commerciiquattto diminutg. [33] Or 

their Customes: Lat. vel in gravaminibus tributorum. 134 ] Lat. 
vel in aliis qtue viflum eorum decuriant. 
p. 81 [2] Lat si in corpus HHnmcogantur, velexercitusvelpreesidiorum. 
[3] Lat clarissima exempla. [5] of Rome: omitted in the Latin. 
[7] of Defence : Lat utiles et salubrvs. [9I Antith. via ; Reges non 
hominum instar sed astrorum sunt; nani et in singulos etin tempora 
ipsa magnum kabent injluxum. ‘the heauenly bodies’ (1612). 
[10] Antith. via; Qui in imperils stmt, similes sunt corporibus 
aelestibuSy queemagnam venerationem kabenty reqttiem nullam. The 
original of this is a passage of Seneca, Consol, ad Polyb. c. 26 {Dial. 
XL 7); ex: quo se Casar orbi terrarum dedicavity sibi eripuit. Et 
siderum modoy quee inrequieta semper cursus suosexplicanty nunquam 
HU licet nee subsistere nec guicqicam suum facere. [11 — 14] In the 

MS. of the edition of 16x2 this passage, with the exception of the 
words ‘ or Vice Deiy is inserted in the margin in Bacon’s own hand. 
[15] bridleth: ‘to bridle’ {1613}. 


Essay 20 

Altered and slightly enlarged from cd. of 1612. 
p. 82 [i] and Man : omitted in the printed ed. of 1612, but added in the 
MS. [4] Child: Lat. liberos. Some copies have ‘children,’ and in 
the Italian it is i loro figliuoliy but ‘ child ’ is the reading in the edition of 
1612. [7Jobliged: Lat. astringuntur. [n] Lat. si consilio-viroru/n 

seleSlorum utantUr. [13] Is, ix. 6. [14] Prov. xx. 18. [x8] Lat. 

inconsiantue et mutationum. [19] Lat. modo iexcndie, modo rctex^ 
endcB. [20] 

p. 83 [10] Sec de Sdp. Vet. c. 30. [12] Whereby they intend that: ‘so 

as’ (1612). [14I Lat. quod huj us modi commentum est. [19J him- 

selfe: added in 1625. [20] Hes. Theog. 886. [22] Councell: 

‘counsels (16x2). [24] unto: ‘to’(1612). \2^Lat. elaborates et 

efformata. [28] Councell: ‘counsel’ (1612). [31] ‘hand’ (1612). 

p. 84 [5, 6J Let yx&. .RetnediesI added in 1625. [ii] Lat. ac si minus 
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ex repeiiderent. [14] Lat. quam prmcipis ipsius, [15] Lat. 

doClrina qnortinda 7 n ex Italis. [16J in some Kings times; added 

in 1625. [17] Lat. consilia ititeriora qiue vulgo vocantur cabinetti. 

[x8] The MS. adds, “which hath tourncd Metis the wife to Metis the 
mistrcsse, that is Councells of State to which Princes are [soleinly] 
marryed, to Councells of gracious persons recommended chiefly by 
[flattery and] afre< 5 lion.” Mr Spedding in his note (Bacon’s Works, 
VI. p. 555) remarks, “The word ‘solemly’ has a line drawn through it, 
and the words ‘flattery and’ are inserted between the lines in'Bacon’s 
hand.” [19] As to; ‘But for’ (1612). Lat. occultationem cottsili- 
ontm. [21] Lat. sed tarn personas qiMtn negotia ctitn dele 6 lu excer- 
PerePossunt. lasJ comes; ‘come’(1612). [-261 Motto: ^Mot’ 

(1612). Counsels: ‘counsell’ (1612). [27] Ter. Eun. r. 2, 25. 

* [28] Lat. arcana nosse et retegere. [30 —85 9] It is true— Fox : 

added in 1625. 

P- 85 [3] able to Grinde with a Hand-Mill: Lat. proprio Marte validns. 
[6j Hist, of I fen. 7, pp. 15, 16; “About this time, the King called vnto 
hie Friuie-Councell, lohn Morton, and Richard Foxe, the one Bishop 
of Elie, the other Bishop oi Excester, vigilant men, and secret, and 
such as kept watch with him almost vpon al men else.” [11—13] Nay 
. .Counsel!; added in 1625. [17, 18] which are Things soone found, 

and holpen : added in 1625. [20] I>at. sues ret prospePluros non 

domini. [21] Luke xviii. 8. \2'j]CounseHours: ‘counsels’(1612). 

[28] Counsellour: added in 1625. [29—31] So that. .Eare; added in 

1625. [34] Mart. Epig. viii. 15. 

p, 86[i]on: ‘of’ (1612). [2] Speculative; Lat. rimatores. [4]their; 

so in the original and in ed. of 1612. [lo] Reverend; ‘reuerent* 

(1612). Lat. gravior. [15] to pre.serve Freedome; omitted in MS. 
[16] to preserve Respe< 5 t: omitted in MS. Lat. ut modes tins senten^ 

tiam jferant. [24—28] ‘what kind of person should be; but in 

indiuiduo: For the greatest errors, and the greatest iudgement are 
shewed in the choice of Indiuidtials' (1612). In the MS. the Essay 
ends here. [28] A saying of Alphonso of Aragon. Optimos consili- 
arios esse moriuos dicehaty libroSy videlicety designansy a quibits sine 
metUy sine gratidy quee nosse cuperet fideliter audiret. Alphonsi 
regis diet, et facil. lib. 3, c. i, au6I. Ant. Panormita. See also Apoph. 
105; “Alonso of Aragon was wont to say of himself, That he was a 
great necromancer, for that he used to ask counsel of the dead: 
meaning books.” The origin of the saying is to be sought at a still 
more remote period. Zeno, the Stoic, enquired of the oracle by what 
course of condu( 5 l he should live the best life. The god replied, ci 
ovyxPf^iTi^oiTo Tois vexpoif (Diog. Laert. vii. i, § 3). [29] Lat. cum 

consiliariiforte in adulationetn lapsuri sint, [32] Lat. qui et ipsi 
gubernacnla rcrutn iradlarunt. [34—88 8J The Counsels., 

Placebo: added in 1625. 

p. 87 [i] Lat. congressus et colloquia familiaria. [6] iv wKti /SovXtf, 
Gaisford. Par. Gr. B. 359. [10] petitionesprivatess. [i3]//<>c 

agere. The phrase is explained in Plutarch’s Coriol. p. 249 (North’s 
trans.); “ But hereby appeareth plainely, how king Numa did wisely 
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ordaine all other ceremonies concerninjj deuotion to the goddes, and 
specially this custome which he stablishcd, to bring the people to 
religion. For when the magistrates, bishoppes, priestes, or other 
religious ministers goe about any dcuine seruicc, or matter of religion, 
an herauld euer goeth before them, crying out aloud, Hoc ctgc: as to 
say, doe this, or mind this.” [15] Indifferent persons: Lat. qui (rqui 
suntet in yieutratnpartetnpropendcant. frS] Lat. dclt’gationes 

non tantuin icmporancas aut e re natA sed etiavi continnntns et per- 
petuas. The Latin adds qiue enrent separatini. [tq] Suits : Lat. 
graiiaSy gravamina. [20I I^at. consilia subordinata diversa. 

[26] The Latin add.s, mercatoribus, artificibus. [32] l/at. ad 
parietes camertv consilii. 

p. 83 [6j Lat. se adnuium ejiis npplicabunt. [8] a Song of: 

the Vesper hymn for the dead. “Pope Sixtus’s IJrcviary .says, ‘ad 
vesperas, absolntb incipitur ah Antiphona placebo Domino in rigione 
vivorum."* (Nares’ Glossaryy s. v.) Chaucer [Dcrsoncs Tale] has, 
“Flaterers l^en the dcvcles chapele5ms, that singen wy placeboT 

Bacon followed the advice which he himself gave. At the conclusion 
of his speech for the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, he said; 
“Mr Speaker, I haue (I take it) gone through the parts which I pro¬ 
pounded to my sclfe, wherein if any man shall think T have sung a 
pUiccbOy for mine owne particular; 1 would have him know that I am 
uot so unsecne in the world, but that I discorne, it were much alike for 
ni y priuate fortune a tacebOy as to sing a placebo in this businc.sse : but 
1 haue spoken out of the fountain of my heart.’* 

E.SSAY 21 

P- S9 [3J Antitk. XLi ; Occasioy instarSibylhcy minuit ohlafuftty prctlum 
(iHget. [4] Sybilla: the .story is told by Atiltis (lellius, Nod. ^Itt. 

I, 19. [6J Lat. integrum tamen pretiuni postulat. Adagia, p. 

087, cd. Gryn;eus: T'nmte capillata rst, post Ito’c occasio cahux. See 
.also Phicdriis, v. 8, and Posidippi Kpigr. 13 in Brunck’s Anthologia 

II. 49. [9] Aniith. XLI ; Occaslo primum ansam 7 uisis pormgity 

dcitide venirem. [14] Axtiith. xi.iii; Non jam Icve est pericmutxiy 
si levcx’ideatur. [15] ibid. Plura petdcuhx/allnniy <iuant ■oincunt. 

p, 90 [2] ibid. Docet pcriculum progredi qxii accingi/ur, ei pcricxxlum 
fingit rentedio, [8] Argos: .dEsch. J'ront. 5^7, tVc. />/ /areas: 
Horn.//. I. 403. Antitk. xr,i. 'VYat J/elmet Pluto : Horn. II. v. 
845. See de Sap. I 'et. c. vn. Perseus in the fable wore the helmet 
of Pluto when he slew the Gorgon Mcdn.sa. See the same fable en¬ 
larged in the Pe Augvteutis, 11. 13. A nf)te in the PromuSy fol. 15 b, 
is: '* Plutoes Helmett—Secresy Invisibility.” 

D 

Essay 22 

Greatly enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 

p. Qt fS] In the Promus of Formularies and Elegancies (Works vii, 
197 ed. Spedding) occurs this note, descriptive of the characters of some 
men; “Cunning in the humours of persons, and not in the conditions 
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of a<flions.” [9] Tyat. per507iarnm riaturas et iitorcs. [ii] I^at, 
in personaruni aditibns et tonporibns. , [13J Lat. constifntu) 

ipsissima. [13] of one: hominuni. [16J 1 suppose the figure 

is taken from the game of bowls. Under the head of Bowl-Alley, or 
Bmvlifig-Alley,'' Naros [Glossary] “a covered space for the game 
of bowls, instead of a bowling-green.” He quotes, “whether it be in 
open wide places, or in close nll^t —tbe chusing of the bow'le is the 
greatest cunning.’’ Coimtry CWitc7ttm. G. Markha7)t, p. 58. The 
I>atin translator seems to have missed the point. He renders, et 71071 , 
alitey- fere nsii7/t siii prcehe)it quam i7i viis q7ins siepc C07itrh'ern7it, 
umlcrstandlng alley in its ordinary sense, and applied metaphorically 
to a narrow walk of life. [19I A saying of Aristippus ; Diog. Laert. 

• u. 73, ei? dyi'tZra^ Tous 5uo yv/xyov^ aTroaretAov Ka't elaj]. It is quoted 
again, Apoph. 255. [20]—95 [14J And because.. looked backe : added 

in irj25. 

p. 92 fi| Advyof L. ir. 9, §2. “And therefore a number of subtile per¬ 
sons, who^c eyes doe dwell vpon the faces and fashions of men ; doe 
well know the athiantage of this obscruation; as being most part of 
their abilitio ; neither can it bee denied, but that it is a great discoucrie 
('f dissimulations, and a great direc^lion in Jlusincsse.” I5] Some¬ 
times: Lat. per 'rices. [8J Lat. nt C7i)7i aliq7iid propere et facile 
obtiz/oe et e.rpedire ezip/as. j ii’] Lat. ad objePlioztes et sertipzdos. 
[16] Lat. de zebus statzts ^raszioribus sc7-7/707ies. [21] he doubts: 

omitted in the Latin. [26] Lat. quasi sc ips7(77t deprehcztderet et 
co/itiziei'et. I32J Lat. i7isolitii7/i hid/ccz'e "'7tltn7/t, 
p. 91 [i] Lat. qziid sib: velit ista oris nnilatio. [2] Neh. ii. t. 

lioj I’ac. A/171. XI. 30. [12] Lat, no77 hizitile est. [17] Lat. 

7'l'77i fez'c p7 U’fer7nissn77i. [ 30 J Lat. astutia species satis "zafra est. 
[32] Lat. 7it inde altcmiztt h'Z'ctiat et sttbruat. [33] IVIr Spudding 
has suggested to me that probably the two competitors for the office 
of Secretary, here alluded to, were Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Thomas 
I’odley. 

). 94 [i] Tiat. q 7 (i ia/ 77 e 7 t se i/:viee 77 i a 77 iiee traflabant. f6] \,at.seq 7 ie 
illtid fronts JiO):ii 7 tu)n ;;//;//'/«<’ attibh'e. [7] Lat. %>C 7 -ba ilia callide 
prvlata bona fide arripnit. [ii] The Latin adds, ta 7 tqna 7 n 

scilicet ab altera prolata. fia] The Latin adds C7im ipsa sc 
vige 7 ttc 77 i 7 epntaret. [16] Various explanations of this proverb have 
been given ; among others that by^ Mr Singer in his edition of the 
Essays, stiggested by a writer in the Gentleman’s Mag. 1754. P- b6. 
“It was originally, no doubt, Cate in the pan,’but thus popularly 
corrupted. The allusion is probably to the dexterous turning or shift- 
17 /y- the side of a pancake by a sleight of hand familiar to cooks.” The 
I.atia translator was clearly at a loss for the meanijig when he wrote 
quod An^lieo pi’ovei'bto Felem in ahcim vertcre satis absnrde dicitur. 
It appears to have been a common saying. Narcs \Gl0ssa7y, s. v.) 
quotes the following ; 

Damon smatters as well as he can of craftic phylosophie. 

And can ioui'iie cat in the panne very' pretily. 

Dait/on and Pith. O. PI. r 193. 
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And again from the famous song of the Vicar of Bray, in which a cat- 
in-J>aH appears to be synonymous with turncoat: 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 

And moderate men look’d big, Sir, 

I turn’d a cat-in-pan once more. 

And so became a Whig, Sir. 

[i 6 ] Lat. enmea verba, gnte guts apud alium profert, iinpufnt collo- 
guentiy tanquam ab ipso prolata. [22] Lat, ut quis in alios 

spicula qutedo-m oblique iorqm’at. [25] Tac. Ann. xiv. 57. [31] 

Lat. unde et se mag^is in into continent, quasi nihil diserte ap/ir- 
nianteSy et rern ipsam Titajore cum voluptatc spayg^i effuiunt. 

P- 95 [9] sudden; omitted in the Latin. [12] Pauls: “The body of old 
St Paul’s church in London, was a constant place of resort for business * 
and amusement Advertisements were fixed up there, bargains made, 
servants hired, politics discussed, &c. &c.” Narcs, Gloss, s. v. Fre¬ 
quent allusions are made to it by Shakspere and the dramatists of his 
time. [15—19] Altered from the edition of 1612, where this paragraph 

stands last; “Very many are the differences betweene cunning and 
wisdome ; and it were a good deed to set them downe ; for that nothing 
doth more hurte in state then that cunning men passe for wise.” 
[17] \. 7 )X.uberiorem catalogttm. [20] But, certainly, some there are: 

‘ Euenin businesse there are some' (1612). [21J Resorts and Falls: 

Lat. periodos et pausas. Ital, le riuscite, et le cadutc. The word 
‘ resort' appears to be used in the same sense in Adv. of L, ii. 2, § 4 ; 
“ But such beeing the workemansliip of God, as he doth hang the 
greatest waight vpon the smallest Wyars, Maxima e Mimniis sus- 
pendenSy it comes therfore to passe, that such Histories doe rather 
set forth the pompe of busines, then the true and inward resorts 
thereof.” In the corresp)onding passage of the Attgmentis, ii. 7, 
the last clause is given quam eorum veros fomites et texturas snb- 
tiliores. The same sentiment as is expressed in the Essay occurs 
again in the Adv. 0/ L, 11. 23, § 30: “If we obscruc, we shall find 
two differing kinds of sufficiency, in managing of businesse: some 
can make vse of occasions aptly and dexterously, but plotte little: 
some can vrge and pur.sue their ownc plottes well, but cannot accom» 
modate nor take in : either of which is very vnperfite without the 
other.” [22] the Maine ; Lat. viscera et interiora. [25J Looses: 
Lat. exitus. Lat. hi conclusionibus deliberaiorum. [27—29] 

Lat. ex hoc re existimationem quandam aucupantur, vcluti ingenia 
quee nd decemendum potius quam ad disputandum sint apiiora. 
[29] In his “Observations upon a Libell published in anno 1592” {Re- 
suscitatiOy p. 145, ed. 1657), Bacon describes his father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as “ one |hat was of the mind, that a Man, in his private Pro¬ 
ceedings and Estate, and in the Proceedings of State, should rest upon 
the Soundnesse and Strength of his own Courses, and not upon Prac¬ 
tise to Circumvent others : according to the Sentence of Salomon; 
Vir Prudens advertit ad Gressus suos, .sttiltus autein divertit ad Do¬ 
les.” ‘vpon abusing others' (1612). [32] Prov. xiv. 15. 
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Essay 23 

p. 96 [i] Comp. Adv. of L. n. 23, § 8; “For many are wise in their 
owne ways, that are weak for gouernmente or Counsell, like Ants 
which is a wise creature for it self, but very hurtefull for the garden.” 
[a] Orchard : omitted in the Latin. [6] Society: Lat. a7norem reipub~ 
lic<e. [7] Specially to thy King, and Country : added in 1625. [8] 

Adv. of L. 11. 23, § 8: Of the Science of government Bacon says, 
“But yet there is another part of this part, which differeth as much 
from that wherof we haue spoken as sapere^ & sibi Sapere .* the one 
moouing as it were to the circumference, the other to the centei : for 
there is a wisedome of counsell, and againe there is a wisedome of 

* pressing a mans owne fortune; and they doe sometimes meet, and 
often seuere.” [10] Himselfe: Lat. commodum propriutn, [15] 

oncly : added in 1625. [19] Affaires : Lat. 7ie^otia publica. [20] 

Hands: ‘hand’(1612). 

p. 97 [1] Lat. luinistros ei servos qui kac noia non macnlantur. [4] 
‘ And that’ (1612). [8] Servant: ‘ seniants’ (1612). [10—16] ‘And 

yet that is the case; for the good &c.’ (1612). [12] Lat. serzvs et 

ministros. [14] and Envies : omitted in the Latin. [22] Egges ; 
‘ egge ’ in the MS. of ed. of 1612, [26J Affaires; in the ed. of 1612 

the Essay ends here. 

p. 98 [2] Cic. ad Quint. Frat. iii. 8. [5] Lat. in exitu sacrijicant 

inconstanticeforttaue. [7] Lat. fulchra ilia sapientia sua. 

Essay 24 

This Essay is little more than a translation of Antiih, XL. 

P* 99 [i] Antith. XL; nozn partus deformes sunt. [4] ibid. Sicut 
qui nobilitatem infamiliam introducuni digniores fere suntposteris; 
ita novationes remtn plenmtque prtrstant iis qua ad excmpla fiunt, 
[6J Lat. Ita rerum cxcmplaria et primordia [quando feliciter jafla 
sunt) imitationcm atatis sequentis, ut plurimmuy superani. [10] 
Lat. nt fieri amat in violent is motibus. [it] Antith. XL ; Omnis 
medicina innovatio. Qui nova retnedia fngit, nova mala opperitur. 

Novator maximus tempus ; quidniigitur tempus imitemur ? Cum 

per se res muteniur in deterius^ si consilio in melius non mutentur^ 
guis finis erit malil Qua usu obtinere, si non bona^ at saltern apta 
inter se sunt. [14] of course : Lat. decursu solo. [17] Lat.j^w/j 
fnali, [18] I.at. aptum esse iamen temporibxis. [21] Lat. ubi 
contra nova veteribus non usquequaque tarn concinne cohareant. 
From the expression which Bacon makes use of in the Antiiheta, 
nulla novitas absque injuria^ nam prasentia convAlit^ he had pro¬ 
bably in his mind Matt. ix. 16. 

p. TOO [2] Lat. tangunm advena aui peregrini. [4] Lat. in orbem 
agitatur. Froward: Lat. importuna et morosa. Antith. XL; 
Morosa morum re tent io res turbuletita est, ague ac novitas. Moris 
serzdy ietnporis ludibria. Quis novator tetnpus imitaiur; qu'vi 
novationes ita insinuate ut stnsus fallant ? Quod prater spem cvenit 
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cut prodest minus acceftiutn^ cui obcst niagis violesiutu. [12] For 
otherwise : Lat. Hind c~,iim pro certo habeas. [14] Lat. cui iticrc- 
mentjun est novitas, illc fortwue gratias habet et tempori. [ij] 
Lat. cxpcriincntis tiovis itt cotporihus politicis medeudis note uti. 
[24—27] Quoted again in Adv. 0 /L. 1. 5, § 2. 

Essay 25 

Slightly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 
p. loi [i] Lat. celcritas ttiniia et apfePlata. f8—12] And as in Races 
..Dispatch: added in 1625. [loj After ‘Speed’ the I^atin adtls, 
sed in inottt eorundent humiliore et cequahili. [13] I.,at. ut bret'i 
tempore mulUtm confecisse vidcantur. [16J Abbreviate: ‘make 
shorle’ (i 6 i 2 ; ; Lat. temporiparcere. [18—20] at severall. .Manner : 

‘ by peeces, is commonly proirablcd in the whole’ ^'1612;. [20] Sir 

Amyas Paulet, with whom Bacon went to France in 1576,: see Apoph. 
76. In Howell’s I'ainiliar Letters (Vol. 11. lett. 17) the saying is 
attributed to Sir Francis Walsingham. that; added in 1625. 
p. 102 [i] rich : Lat. pretiosa. [4] at a deare Hand : Lat. magno. 
[5—8] The .comming : added in 1625. The Spartans: 

'comp. Thuc. I. 70, 84. and Spaniards: see Bacon’s “Report in 
the House of Commons <jf the JCarl of Salisburies and the Earle of 
Northampton’s Speeches" [Resuscitatio, p. 32, ed. 1657). (14I ‘back¬ 
wards’ (1612b [14—16J ‘and be more tedious by parcels, then he 

could haiie bin at once’ (1612). fi8] Actor : J.at. oratorem. [24J T.at. 
togaprcclonga terram Terrens. (25I Lat. transitiottes bclbe. 

Lat. glorioUe captatriccs. Lat. cai’e ne in rent ipsani ab initio 
dcscendas. [30] Wils : ‘will’ (1612), but the MS. has ‘wills.’ (32) 
of Minde : added in 1625. of .Speech : added in 1625. [33] L.it. 

instarfomentationis ante iingnetitnni. 
p, 103 [i] and out of Parts: added in 1625. [17] See 

Jlist. cent. vi. exp. 597. 


Ess. A S' 26 

Slightly enlarged and altered from ed. 1612. 
p, 104 [6] 2 Tim. iii. 5. [8] Lat. qui nii£aniur solenniter, cufti pru- 

dentes mininte sint. [9J Ter. Ileaut, iii. 5, 8. fiij Lat. apPcfla- 
tioncs istas videre in quot formas se vertant, et qttali titaniiir arte 
qtiasiprospectivA. [12] Prosp>c( 5 livcs : ‘ per.spe< 5 liucs’ (1612). [14I 

Close and Re.servcd : \,:d. secreti. [16] Lat. viderivolunt plus 
significare qttam loqui. [20] well: I^at. into. 
p. 105 [2] Cic. in Pis. 6. [4] think to bearc it: Lat. se valcre putant. 

[5] ‘and will goe*on’ (1612). 16 ] Lat. Pro adntissis accipiunt. [8] 

‘they will sceme to despise’ (1612). f 10j Lat. judicio limato. f 131 

Not Aulus Gellius but Quintilian (x. 1), who .says of Seneca, si reruni 
pondera minutissimis sententiis non fregisset, consensu potins erudi- 
torum quantPtu’rorum amore comprobarctur. It is quoted again in 
the Adv. of L. i. 4, ^ A. Gellius: ‘ Gellius ' (1612), fi^] Plat. 
Protag. 337. [19] Lat. negativte libenter sc applicant. [21 1 Lat. 
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(f'jf scnt/>ulis ei dijfficultaiibiis proj>onendls ct prtediccndts. [26) Lat. 
decofler rei/amiliaris occultus. [29—34] Seeming Wise-7ncn..., 
Formall: added in 1625. [30] Lat. o/iuiofiem vnlgi. [33] Lat. 

quum huju^ittodiformalistam/custidiostan. 

Essay 27 

E^itlrely rewritten from the ed. of 1612, where it stands thus : “ There is 
no greater desert or wildernes then to bee without true friends. For 
without friendship, society is but meeting. And as it is certaine, that 
in bodies inanimate, vnion strengthneth any naturall motion, and 
weakeneth any violent motion ; So amongst men, friendship multi- 
plieth ioies, and diuideth griefes. Therefore whosoeuer wanteth forti- 
fude, let him worshippe Friendship. For the yoke of Friendship 
maketh the yoke of fortune iriore light. There bee some whose hues 
are, as if they perpetually plaid vpon a stage, di.sguiscd to all others, 
open oncly to ‘themselues. But perpetuall dissimulation is painfull; 
and hee that is all Fortune, and no Nature is an exquisit Hierling. 
Line not in continuall smother, but take some friends with whom to 
communicate. It will vnfold thy vnderstanding; it will cuaporate thy 
affedtions ; it will prepare thy businesse. A man may keepe a corner 
of his minde from his friend, and it be but to witnesse to himselfe, that 
it is no. vpon facility, but vpon true vse of friendship that hee imparteth 
himselfe. Want of true friends, as it is the reward of perfidious na¬ 
tures ; so is it an imposition vpon great fortunes. The one deserue it, 
the other cannot scape it. And therefore it is good to retaine sin¬ 
cerity, and to put it into the reckoning QiAmbition, that the higher one 
goeth, the fewer true friends he shall hauc. Perfedlion of friendship, 
is but a speculation. It is friendship, when a man can say to himselfe, 
I loue this man without respedt of vtility. 1 am open hearted to him, 
I single him from the generality of those with whom I liue; I make 
him a portion of my owne wishes." 

p, 106 [3J Arist. Pol. I. I. [10] it: Lat. kujusmodi vita solitaria. 
fi2) Lat. altiorihus contentpiationibus. [21J Lat. tiikilo plus sunt 

quam in porticibus piPlurce, 

p. 107 (2I Adagia, p. 506. A comic poet quoted by Strabo xvr. p. 738, 
punning upon the name of Megalopolis, a town of Arcadia, said iprjftLCa 
fieydkrj 'arev tj /xcyaAi) frdAic. Strabo applies it to Babylon. Entered 
in the Promus, T a. [3] Lat. Amici et necessarii. [16] Lat. 
anitnee pertnrbattones. doe cause and induce: Lat. imprimtre 
solent. [19] Lat. in epgritudiHibtts aninux. [25] The Latin adds 
curas. [27] Lat. tanquam sub sigillo confessionis civilis. i £33] 
Lat. distaniiam et sublimitatem. 

p. 108 [6] Lat. nomine gratiosorum vel arnicorunt regis,* [10] Tibe¬ 
rius called Sejanus, Kotvmvov <l>p0¥r£6u¥ (Dio Oiss. LViii. 4), or 
socium laborum, as Tacitus has it {Ann. iv. 2). [28] Plutarch, 

Pomp. 14. Quoted in Adv. 0/ L. ii. 23, § 5. [30] Lat. ut eum 

Ccesar Oflavio sno nepoti lueredem substituerit. [33] Lat. gui 
Casarem ad mortem suam pertrojeii. [34] Plutarch, ^ul. Cas. 64. 

Y 
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Essay 47 

First published in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. 

P- *95 [?» 8] added in 1612, but omitted in the MS. of that edition. [9] 
‘breedes’ (1597). [10—15] Or in tender Cases. .Expound: added in 

1612. [ii] Lat. in vultum etgestum alterius intentus, [12] he; 
‘one' (1612). 

p. 196 [i—12] Use also, .Prescription: added in 1625. [7] Lat. ad 

res quae aliquid iniqui kabent iransigendas. [17] that: 'which 
(1597, 1612). , [29] Pretext; the printed copies of the ed. of 1597 

have ‘precept/ but the MS. printed in the Appendix reads ‘pretext.' 
[32] Perswade; ‘winne’(1597). Weaknessc: ‘ weaknesses’(1597). 
and : ‘or' (1612). [34] and so Goveme him; so the ed. of 1597, but 

cd. of 1612 has ‘them.’ 1 

P- 197 [4—end] In all..Degrees: added in 1625. 

Essay 48 

First published in 1597: enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is De ClieniibttSt /armdis, et amicis. 

p. 198 [6] Follenvers: ‘following’ (1597), but ‘followers’ in the MS. [9] 
Wrongs: ‘ wrong’(1597). IjaX.. clienies autem et amici/a£liosi. 

[is— 20] Likewise. .Envie: added in the ed. of 1612, but omitted in 
the MS. of that edition. [15—17] who. .Follow: added in 1625. 

[17] Inconvenience: ‘inconueniency’ (1612), [20] The Latin adds 

si guis vere rem reputet. [21]—p, 199 [4] There is. .Tales : added 

in 1625. 

P- *99 [3I The Latin adds apuddominos sues . [5] of Men: added in 

1625. [13] apprehendeth; ‘intendeth’ MS. of ed. of 1597. 

[17—19] And besides, .Vertuous: added in 1625. [19] It is true 

that: omitted in 1612. [22] Lat. quandoquidem ordinis pariias 

aquas gratia conditiofies ianquam ex debito poscit. [23] contrari¬ 
wise : added in 1625. [24] Favour: ‘fauours’(1597). hzt^prodest 

cum deleflu afficere. [28J Discretion ; added in 1625. [30] Lat. 

fi^si [gnod aiuni) et regi ab amico aliquo, as we call it: added in 

*625. [31] safe; ‘good’ (1597, 1612). [31]—p. 200[2] For it 

shewes .. Honour: added in 1625. 

p. 200 [2] Yet: ‘and’ (1597, 1612). 'LtX. plurium potesiati subjici 

et veluti in partes distrain. [3—5] For it makes. .Change: added 

in 1625. [4] The Latin translator seems to have imagined that the 

metaphor is taken from the printing-press, for he renders postrema {ut 
nunc loquuntur) editionis. But a passage in the Adv. of L, ii. 22, 
§ 4, shews what Bacon intended: “A Man shall find in the wisest 
sort of these Relations, which the Italians make touching Conciaias, 
the Natures of the seuerall Cardinalls, handsomlye and liuely painted 
fourth: A man shall meete with in euery dayes Conference the deno¬ 
minations of Sensitiue, dry, formall, reall, humorous, certayne, 
Fluomo di Prima impressione, FInomo di vltima impressione, and 
the like.” [5] ‘but to take aduise’ (1597, 1612), some few: added 
in 161a. [6] Adv. of L. 11. 21, § 7. [7] The Latin adds ut 

adagio dicitur. [10] The Latin adds afud veteres. 
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Essay 49 

First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. 
p. 201 [i] and Proiedts: added in 1625. [2, 3] And..Good: added in 

1625. [4] Bad: ‘ill’ (15^7,1612). [4—6] I meane. .Performance : 

added in 1625. [6] Lat. recipiunt et operam avidepollicentur. 

[10— 12] or at least. .Hopes: added in 1612. [15] ‘an apt precept' 

(1597): but the MS. has ‘apt pretext.’ [16—18] Or generally, .their 

owne : added in 1625. [22] some; added in 1625. 

p. 202 [12—14] But let him. .Nose: added in 1625. [24] Lat. Jioc ei 

fratidi non sit, sedpotius remimeretur. [25] but the Partie left to 
his other Meanes: added in 1612. [25, 26] and. .Discoverie : added 

m 1625. [24] Sute : ‘suits’ (1597, 16x2). 

p. 203 [3—x6] Let a man..Favour: added in 1612. [10] Quint. Inst. 

Or. IV. 5, 16. [19—22] There are no worse. .Proceedings: added 

in 1625. 

Essay 50 

First published in 1597: enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is De studiiset le6lione librorutn. 
p. 204 [t, 2] Lat. Studia et lePliones librorutn aut meditationum 
voluptati, aut oraiionis omamento, aut negotiorum subsidio itiservi- 
unt. The MS. of the ed. of 1612 has, “Studies serve for Pastymes, 
for ornaments, and for abillityes : Theire chiefe use for pastyme, is,” 
&c. [x] Delight: ‘pastime’ (1597), ‘pastimes* (MS.). [4] Lat. 

in sermone tarn familiari quatn solcnni. [5] the : added in 1625. 

and Disposition of Businesse: added in 1625. [6—9] ‘ For expert men 

can execute, but learned men arc fittest to iudgeor censure’ (1597,1612). 
[10] Studies: ‘them’ (1625). Lat. speciosa qtupdam socordia est. 

[12] After ‘ Affe( 5 tation ’ the Latin adds quee seipsamprodit. [13] The 

Latin adds nec benesuccedit. [14—18] For Naturall Abilities, .expe¬ 
rience : added in 1625. [19] Contemne: the ed. of 1597has ‘continue,’ 

but the MS. rightly reads ‘contemne.’ Studies: ‘them’ (1597, 1612). 
p. 205 [i] and Confute ; added in 1625. [3, 4] and Take..Discourse: 

added in 1625. [3] Lat. sed ut addiscas, ponderes, et judicio tuo 

aliquatenus utaris. [5] Lat. sunt quos deglutire cursimque legere 
oportet, [8] not Curiously ; ‘cursorily’(1597). [10—15] Some 

.Flashy Things: added in 1625. [14] Bacon censures 

Ramus for “introducing the Canker of Epitomes.''' Adv. ofL. ii. 17, 
§ II. [15—17] In a tradt published in 1596, dedicated by Edward 

Monings to the Countess of Warwick, and reprinted by Nichols 
[Progresses 0/ Q. Eliz. in, 394, ed. 1823), find an instance of the 
plagiarism of jvhich Bacon complains in the dedication of his first edition 
of the Essays in 1597: “His education prince-like; generally knowenin 
all things, and excellent in many, seasoning his grave and more important 
studies for ability in judgment, with studies of pastime for retiring, as 
in poetrie, musike, and the mathemitikes: and for ornament in dis¬ 
course, in the languages, French, Italian, and English, wherein he is 
expert, reading much, con/erring and writting much. He is a full 
man, a readie man, an exaCl man." [16] Lat. scriptio attiem. 
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ei hotanim colleftio, ^erlcfla in anitno imj>rimit et althis 
[25] Contend: in the ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. of 1612 
the Essay ends here. Ovid, Her. xv. 83; quoted again in 

Adv. of L. I. 3, § 4. [30] Lat. sagittatio. [32] Sec 

Adv. of L. 11. 8, § 3, where Bacon says of the mathematics, “if the 
wit bee to dull, they sharpen it: if to wandring, they fix it: if to 
inherent in the sense, they abstracfl it.” And again, ri. 19, § 2 ; “If a 
Child be Bird-witted, that is, hath not the facultie of attention, the 
Mathematiques giueth a remedy thereunto: for in them, if the wittc 
be caught away but a moment, one is new to begin.” 

[34]—P- 206 [i] For in Demonstrations, .again : added in 1625, 
p. 206 [3] For they are Cymini SeHores; added in 1625. [4] See 

AdzK of L. I. 7, § 7; Antoninus Pius “was called Cymini ScSlor^a. 
caruer, or diuider of Comine seede, which is one of the least seedes: 
such a patience hee had and setled spirite, to enter into the least and 
most exafl differences of causes.” Dio Cass. Lxx. 3. Lat. si quts 
ad iranscursus ingenii segnis sit. [5, 6] to call, .another: ‘to 
find out resemblances’ (1612). 


Essay 51 

First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in 1612, and again much 
more in 1625. 

p. 207 [i] an Opinion not wise: ‘a newe wisedome, indeede a fond 
opinion’ (1597). [4] Respcdl: ‘respedls’ (1597), but ‘respedl’ in 

MS. a: ‘the’ (1597, 1612). [8] Lat. vet in palpandis, coyicili- 

andisy et traSlandis singulis. [13J Lat. jampridevi honorem 

ndeptis. [16] Lat. ut videatur quis alteri ex partibus addiClus, 

et tamenparti adverste minivte odiosus, viam quandatn stemiit ad 
honores, per medmm faClionum. [17J ‘pas.sablest’ (1597, 1612). 

[20—22] And it is often. .Moderate: added in 1625. 
p. 208 [i] After ‘Subdivideth’ the ed. of 1597 adds ‘which is good for a 
second fa( 5 Iion;’ the ed. of 1612 ha.s ‘which i.s good for a second.’ 
[i—19] As the FaPlion. .out of use ; added in 1625. [5] Senates: 

Lat. senaius ei optimatum. [22, 23] added in 1625. [27] In 

ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. of 1612 the Essay ends here. 
[27]—p. 209 fi] The Even Carriage. .House: added in 1612. [29] Lat. 

sed a consilio callidoy quandoquidem proximus sibi guisque sit, atqne 
ex utrAque faSdione utilitateni demetere speret. [33] be: added 
in 1625. 

p. 209 [ij Hou.se: the Essay ends here In the ed. of 1612. [2] Comp. 

Essay xv. p. 55. [7J Gen. iii. 22. 

Essay 52 

First publi.shcd in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is De carimoniis civilibus, et decora. 
p. 210 [3] to: added in 161 1. [4—6] ‘ But commonly it is in praise as 

it is in gaine’ (1597, 1612). [61 ‘For as’ (1597, 1612). [7] Entered 

in the Promus, fol. 7 a. [9] ‘So it is as true’ (1597). [13] B'esti- 
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vals: ‘holy-daies* (1597, 1612). [13—16] Therefore, 

added in 1625. [14] The Latin adds regina Castihatta. [15] See 

Apoph. Hisp. collefla a Ger. Tuningio, i6og; “La reyna dona 
Ysabcl dezia que el que tenia buen gesto llevara carta de recomen- 
dacion." Compare also Publii Syri Sent. ; formosa facies muta 
comniendatio esi. [16] them: ‘good formes’(1597, 1612). almost: 
added in 1625. [19] ‘ For if he care to expresse them’ (1597, 1612). 

[20] lose; ‘leese’ (1597). [22] Lat. vultus eigestus et externa alia. 

p. 211 [i] Antith. XXXIV ; gui anim7(m ad tarn exiles observationes 

applicate magncB cogitationis capax non est. [5] ‘diminish his 

respe< 5 t* (1597) ; ‘diminisheth respedt’ (1612). [7] Lat. homines 

ingenio/astidioso. Formall: ‘strange’(1597). [7—14] But the 

•dwelling, .upon it: added in 1625. [8] Lat. locjttio plane hyper- 

bolica [quali nonnulli utnntur). [10] 'L.zt. fldem et pondus eorum 
qiue dicuntur. [23] Lat. ex comitate et urbanitaie. 

[30]—p. 212 [7I Men had need. .Andes; added in 1612, but omitted in 
the MS. [33] The Latin adds urbamis tantum et affe£Jator. 

[34] Adv. of L, ir. 23, § a; ‘‘there is no greater impediment of Adlion, 
then an ouercurious obseruance of decency, and the guide of decencye, 
which is Tyme and season. For as Salomon sayeth, Qui respicit ad 
ventos, 7ion scfnifiaty <Sr» gjii respicit ad tnibes, non metet: A man 
must make his opportunity, as ofte as finde it. To conclude; Be- 
hauiour seemeth to me as a Garment of the Minde, and to haue the 
Condicions of a Garmenfre. For it ought to bee made in fashion; it 
ought not to bee too curious: It ought to bee shaped so, as to sette 
foorthe anye good making of the minde: and hide any deformity; and 
aboue all, it ought not to be too straighte, or restrayned for exercise or 
mocion.” This was published in 1605, and afterwards in substance 
transferred to the Essays in 1612 and 1625. 
p. 212 [3] Eccl. xi. 4. [7—9] added in 1625. 

Essay 53 

First published in 1612; enlarged in 1625. 
p. 213 [i] Lat. atque, ut fit in speculis^ trahit aliquid e naturU corporis^ 
quod rejiexionetnpreebet. [ii] Tac. Ann. x>^. 48. [13] The 

same is said of Time, Novum Organum, Aph. lxxi. [17] Ecd. 
vii. I. [22] ‘ hold it suspe< 51 :’ (tSxs). 
p. 214 [4] Comp. Ess. X. p. 37, 1 . 12. [15] Apparently referring to 

Pliny, £p. iii. i8; Nam preecipere qualis esse debeat prineeps, pul- 
chrxem quidern^ sed onerosum ac prope superbum est: laudatevero 
optimum principcm, ac per hoc posteris, velut e speculd^ lumen 
quod seqttantur ostendere, idem utiliiatis habet, adrogantue nihil. 
[19] Tac. Agr. 41. [20—24] In so mncYi. .lye: added in 1625. 

[21] Comp. Theocr. Id. ix. 30, xn. 24. [26] After.‘Vulgar’ the ed. 

of 1612 has ‘but appropriate.’ [27] Prov. xxvii. 14. [31J Scome; 

in the ed. of 1612 the Essay ends here. 

p. 215 [6] The Latin adds Hispanico vocabulo. . [7—ix] Lat. ac si 

artes ilia: viemoratce^ tnagis ejusmodi homines guam in fastigio 
cardinalaiuspositos decerent: et tamen [si res riteponderetur) 
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lativa cum civilihus non male miscentnr. 
[13] Rom. xi. 13. 


Es.say 54 

First published in 1612 ; enlarged in 1625. 
p. 2 i 6 [6] if they have never so little Hand in it : .added in 1625. 
1*3] (1612). [18] L?vy, XXXVII. 48. [21]— p. 2x7 [6] ‘as 

if a man that should interpo.se himselfe to negotiate between two, 
should to either of them seuerally pretend, more interest then he hath 
in the other’ (1612). 

p. 217 [6] these; ‘this’ (1612). [7] Kindes: ‘kind’ (1612). 

fio—13] In Militar. .another: added in 1625. [17—22] In Fame.. 

Ostentaiioni added in 1625. [19] Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 15. [2i]Thd" 

Latin translation adds, inquit tile, and after '‘Galen' maffna nomina. 
[23—25] Lat. Neque virtus ipsa tantum humatue tuiturce debet 
propter noniinis sui (xlebrationem quantum sibi ipsi. [27] Lat. ad 
kune diem vix durasset aut salient non tatn vegeta. [28] Lat. va- 
nitate et jaflantia. [33] Tac. Hist. ii. 80; see Adz>. of L. ii. 
* 3 . § 25 - 

p. 218 [i] ‘of a natural magnanimity’ (1612). [2] The Latin adds qui 

naturA veluti comparati nd earn sunt. [10] Pliny, Kpist. vi. 17. 

[16—19] Glorious Men. .Vaunts: added in 1625. [18] Lat. Parasitic 

preedee et escce, sibimet ipsis et glories vaiue mancipia. 

Essay 55 

First published in the ed. of 1597; omitted in the ed. of 1612, though 
contained in the MS. of that edition, and again printed with additions 
in 1625. It had been previously printed in the pirated editions of 
John Jaggard in 1612, 1613, and of Elizabeth Jaggard in 1624. It is 
also in the Italian translation published in 1618. 
p. 219 [i] The MS. has “The true wynning of honour,” and this is pro¬ 
bably the corredl reading, for the Latin gives. Honoris ct existima- 
tionis vera et jure optinto acquisitio ea est. [4] Wooe and : added 
in 1625. [7I contrariwise ; added in 1625. [14I The MS., after 

‘Follower,’ adds; “If a man consider wherein others have given 
distast, and wynne honor vpon theire envye, the beame will be the 
quicker.” [15J Lat. ita inter se committal et conteettperet. 

[18] Comp. Saet. Aug. 25, where the same maxim is attributed to 
Augustus. [21]—p. 220 (5] Honour. ft \ added in 1625. 

[21] Lat. qui comparati-vus est, et alium prtegravat. 
p. 220 [i] instar adamaniis aut carbunculi. [6J The Latin adds 

Ita Q. Cicero. See Q. Cic. de petit, consul, v. 17; quoted again in 
Adv. of L. II. 23, § 15. The quotation- was added in 1625. 

[14] Imperiorumi added in 1625, [15] and Common-Wealths.. 

Ismael: added in 1625. [ai —23] Such. Part Idas: added 

in 1625. [22 J Alphonse the Wise, (the ninth of that Name,) Kingol 
Castile, compiled the Digest of the Dawes of Spaine, Intituled the 
Siete Part Idas; An excellent Worke, which he finished in seuen 
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years.” Bacon’s Misc. Worksy p. 150, cd. Rawley, 1629. The above 
is from a tra6l 0 / a digest to he made of the lawes of England. 
[24] or Salvatores: added in 1625. The Latin adds ^atriarutn 
suarum. [27—29] As Augtisius Ccesar. .France: added in 1625. 

[34] Suet. Tib. 67. 

p. 221 [i—3] Both which. .Number: added in 1625. [10] Lat. qui 

non ultra hoc Potes sunt. [15—20] There is an Honour. .DecijI 

added in 1625. 

Essay 56 

First published in 1612 ; enlarged in 1625. The Latin title is De 
OJfcio Judicis. 

•p. 222 [3] Antith. XLvr; Cunt receditur a literdy judex transit in 
legislatorcm. [4] ‘like the presumption of the Church of 
(1612). [6] ‘vsurpeth and pradlLseth an authority to adde and alter’ 

(1612). * [8] Shen.v: ‘colour’ (1612). [13] Deut. xxvii. 17, 

[15] Lat. lapidem fines distinguentem. In Bacon’s Speech “to 
Justice Hutton, when he was called to be one of the Judges of the 
Common Pleas,” one of the “Lines and Portraitures’’ which he gave 
was, “That you contain the jurisdiSlion of the Court wifhin the 
ancient Meere-StofuSy without Removing the Mark.” Resuscitaiio, 
p. 94, ed. 1657. [15] ‘too blame’ (1612). [22] Prov. xxv. 26; 

comp. Adv. of L. II. 23, § 5. 

P 223 [7] Amos V. 7. [13] ‘the more open’ (1612); ‘the more close’ 

(1612). [18] Is. xl. 4. [25] Prov. XXX. 33. [26] But Lawes 

are likened to the Gra/Oy that being too much pressed yields an hard 
and unwholsome Wine.” Resuscitaiio, p. 176. 

p. 224 [i] Ps. xi. 6. “There is a Wise and Learned Civilian, that 
applies the Curse of the Prophet, Pluei super eos Laqueos, To Multi¬ 
plicity of Lawes; For they do but ensnare and entangle the People.** 
Resuscitaiio, p. 98. [3—9] Therefore Rerunt, 6t*c. : added in 1625. 

[8] Ovid, Trist. i. i. 37. [15, 16] Secondly. ./’/(far/: added in 1625. 

[18] Ps. cl. 5» Pr. Bk. Bacon in his Speech to Justice Hutton, 

quoted above, admonishes him; “ That you affedl not the opinion of 
Pregnancy and Expedition, by an impatient and Catching Hearing of 
the Counsellours at the Barre.’’ p. 93. [22] ‘counsell or euidence’ 

(1612). [24J in Hearing: added in 1625. [27] The Latin adds 

ndrtocatorum et testmm. 

p. 225 [4] Jam. iv. 6. [6] ‘that the custome of the time doth warrant 

Judges to haue noted fauourites’ (1612). [9] Lat. obliqui adjudices 

aditus. [12] ‘speciallie’(1612). [20—28] And let not. .Place: 

added in 1625. [24] Lat. causee medue et nullatenusferoratce. 

[33] Matt. vii. 16. 

p. 226 [27] ‘Lastly’ (1612): for thut. .Estate: added in 1625. [30] Not 

in the laws of the 12 Tables but in Cic. de Leg. iii. 3, § 8. 

p. 227 [18] Let Judges. .Soveraigntie: added in 1625. “ It is proper 

in you, by all means, with your Wisdome and Fortitude to maintain 
the Laws of the Realm: Wherein, neverthelesse, I would not have 
you Headstrong, but Heartstrong; And to weigh and remember 
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with yourself, that the 12 Judges of the Realm are as the 12 Lions 
under Salomon's Throne; They must show their Stoutnesse in Ele¬ 
vating and Bearing up the Thronei' Bacon’s Speech to Justice 
Hutton, ResuscitatiOy p, 93. i Kings x. 20. [22] ‘ Neither ought 

Judges to be so ignorant’ {1612). [28] 1 Tim. i. 8, quoted from the 

Vulgate. 

Essay 57 

p. 228 [3I Eph. iv. 26. [t8] Seneca, De IrA, 1. 1. [20] Luke xxi. ig. 

p. 229 [3] Virg. Georg. IV. 238. [4] Lat. res hufuilis esi et infra 

dignitatem hominis. [8J Lat. cavcant homines {si modo dignitatis 
suee velint esse memores) ne iram snam ctim met 7 i eoru 7 ti quibiis 
irascuntur^ sed cum coniemptu conjungant. [20] Lat. si quis 

curiosns etPerspicax sit, in interpretatione inpiricr illata, qnatemis 
adcircumstantias ejus, ac si contemptum spiraret. [27] Lat. 

opinio contufnelice, sive quod exisiimatio hojninis per consequentiam 
leedatur etperstringatur, iram intendit et tnultiplicai. [30] The 
same saying is related in the Adv. of L. ii. 20, § 12; Apoph. 180, and 
in Bacon’s Speech against Duels (pp. 28, 29, ed. 1614): “But for this 
apprehension of a disgrace, that a fillippc to the person should bee a 
mortall wound to the reputation, it were good that men did hearken 
vnto the saying of Co/tsaluo the great and famous commaunder, that 
was wont to say; A Gentlemans hofior should bee, Dc telA crassiore, 
of a good strong warppe or webbe that euery little thing should not 
catch in it, when as now it secmcs they are but of copwcbbe lawne, or 
such light stufTc, which certaincly is weaknesse, and not true greatnesse 
of mind, but like a sicke mans body, that is so tender that it feelcs 
euery thing.” 

p. 230 [2] Lat. sed instare quasi ad mahum opportimitaiem aliquam 
Tnajorem. [24] Lat. iempora serena et ad hilaritatemprona. 

Essay 58 

P- 231 [i] Eccl. i. 9. [3] Plato, Pkeed. 72 k; Metto, 81 d. [8] Lat 

abstrusus et parum notus. [19] Lat. ilke populum penitus non 

absorbent, aut destruunt. [20] Ovid, Met. ii. [21] i Kings 

xvii, xviii. 

p. 232 [i] Lat apud Indias Orientales. [2] The Latin adds Pestilen- 
tias etiam preetereo quia nee illee totaliter absorbent, [9—25] See 

Acosta, Hist. Nat. des Indes, iv. 25, fol. 49, for an account of the 
tradition of a deluge among the West Indians. “Ils font entr’eux 
grande mention d’vn deluge auenu en leur pays, mais Ton ne pent 
pasbien iuger, si ce deluge est I’vniuersel, dont parle I’Esdriture, ou 
si 9’a cstd quelque autre deluge, ou inondation particuliere des regions 
ou ils sont. Aucuns hommes experts, di.sent que I’on voit en ce pays 
Ik, plusieurs notables apparances de quelque grande inondation, & 
suis de I’opinion de ceux qui pensent que les vestiges & marques 
qu’il y a de ce deluge, ne sont de celui de No^, mais de quelqu’autre 
particulier, comme de celuy que raconte Platon, ou celuy que les 
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Poetcs chantent de Deucalion.'' [15] Plato, Tim. 25 D. [26] Ma- 
chiavelli, Disc. sopr. Liv. 11. 5. [28J Comp. Adv. of L. 1.6, § 12; 

Gibbon, c. XLV. [33] Sabinian succeeded Gregory as Pope, A.D. 604. 
[34] The Latin adds, tufic 'vero prokibitn, licet te^iebris cooperta^ 
obrep7tnt tamen et suas nanciscunturperiodos, 

P- 233 [3J Plato, Tim. 38, &c.; Cic. de Nat. Dear. n. 20. “The great * 
js gLspacc of time in the jvhjch not onely all the Planets,L»ut also 
all the fixed starres that a re in the firmament, hauing ended all their 
reu^utTons do rcturne againe“to thC'gelfe same places in the heauens, 
which they had at the fir st beginning of the world.” Plundevile’s 
Hcrcrcises, fol.^i^ d, ecT. 1594* [^7] T'he Latin adds, te?npestaiis 

anni, semitcp ant cursns. 

p. 234 [6] give stay: Lat. morns injicere aut remedia exhibere. 
p. 235 [19] The Gauls crossed the Hellespont B.c. 278. [24] Lat. 

ft at nrti Jixi. 

p. 236 [2] The Latin adds, nt liquet in popnlo Araticensi, qui ad ultc- 
riora Austri positi omnibus Peruviensibus foriiiudine lonj^e prte- 
cellnnt. [9] Xj'xt. aliis geniibtis in preedam cadunt. [21] The 
Latin adds sed civiliores fere sunt. [25] Lat. at inundationibus 

aut inigrationibus. [30] Lat. ei novas sedes queerant, et sic alias 
nationes invadant. See the Tradl Of the true Greatnesse of the 

Kingdom of Britain (Bacon’s Works., vir. 57, ed. Spedding). 
p. 237 [9] The Latin adds tempore Alexandri Magni. Bacon’s memory 
seems to have been at fault for this statement. I have been unable to 
discover anything which could have suggested it. [12] Lat. usum 

pulverispyrii et tormentorutn igneorum. [20] The Latin adds id 
quod etiam torment is igfieis majoribus competit. [34] Adv. of L. 
II. 10, § II: “ For as it hath becne well obserued, that the Arts which 
florish in times, while vertue is in growth, are Militariel and while 
vertue is in State are Liberall: and while vertue is in declination, are 
voluptuarie: so I doubt, that this age of the world, is somewhat vpon 
the descent of the wheelc.” 

p. 238 [8] Lat. solidiores et exaPliores. [9] The Latin adds tnanenie 
tamen garrulitate. 


The Essay “Of Fame” was first printed by Rawley in the Resusci- 
tatio, in 1657. 

p. 239 [8—18] Comp. Virg. AEn. iv. 175—190. [19] Comp. Essay 

XV. p. 55. 

p. 240 [17I Tac. Hist. ir. 80. [22] Caesar, de Bell. Civ. i. 6. 

[28] Tag. Ann. 1. 5. 
p. 241 [2] Her. VIIr. 108, 109. 

Colour i 

p. 247 [10] Cic. Acad, apud Augustin, c. Acad. in. 7. 

Colour 3 

[31, 32] From the Latin translation of 


p. 249(29] Hor. Sat, i. i. 66. 
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Thcocr. Id, xxvii. 69, ^by Eobanus Hessus. The Greek is otifiaanv 
aiS6ft9va, KpaSCa S’ ol ivSov idvdt}. 

p. 250 [4] Pythagoras, ^ ur. Vers. v. 12; irdvruv Si fid\i.<rr alaxvyeo 
aavTov. [10] The ed. of 1597 has ‘a low,’ of 1598 ‘Alow,* which in 
later editions was corrupted into‘a law.’ [27] accounted; ‘re¬ 
counted* {1598, 1606). [30] as spurres; ‘the spurres’ (1598, 1606). 

Colour 4 

P- *51 [9] -<’Esop, Vafi. 38; quoted again in of L. ir. 23, § 36. This 

same fable of the frogs is applied by Sclden to marriage. See Tablt 
Talk. 

p. 252 [lo] Livy, IV. a8. 

N Colour 5 

P- 254 [5] or flowers: ‘as flowers’ (1598, 1606). [22] Luke x. 41. 

[31] The original, quoted by Zenodotus from Archilochus, is iroAV oLS 
dAwTTTjf, dAA' extvof fttya. Bacon found the Latin in Erasmus’ 
A dag-la, from which he transferred it to the Promusy fol 18 a. 
[17] >Esop, Fab. 52. 

Colour 6 

p. 25G [17] aAieSpvoe, Adagia, p. S97- In the Promus, fol. 19 3 , we find, 
“ Satis quercus. Enough ofacornes.** [32] iEsop, Tab. 50. 

p. 257 [18] Virg. Mk. X. 450. 

Colour 7 

P- 258 [3] assimilate: ‘assimulatc* (1597); corre< 51 :cd in 1598. [6] Arist. 

Meteor, i. 12. Compare Blundevile’s Exercises, fol. 179 b, ed. 1594. 
“ Next to the Fire is the Aire which is an Element hotte and moyst, 
& also most fluxible, pure & clcare, notwithstading it is farre thicker 
& grosser as some say, towards the Poles thC elsewhere, by reason 
that those parts arc farthest from the sun: And this Element is de- 
uided of the naturall Philosophers into three Regions, that is to say, 
the highest Region, the Middle Region, and the lowest Region, which 
highest Region being turned about by the fire, is thereby made the 
hotter, wherein all fierie impressions are bredde, as lightnings, fire 
drakes, blazing starres and such like. 

The middle Region is extreame cold by contra opposition by reason 
that it is placed in the midst betwixt two hotte Regions, and therefore 
in this Region are bred all cold watry impressions, as frost, snow, ice, 
haile, and such like. 

The lowest Region is hotte by the reflexe of the sunne, whose 
bcames first striking the earth, doc rebound backe againe'’ to that 


Apopk. 244. 

p. 259 [18] Ovid, Ars Atn. ir. 662, quoted again in Adv, oj L. 11. 23, 
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S 27. proximitaitl ' procinitate* (1597); corredled in 1598. [25I 

Matt ix. 12. 

Colour 8 

p. 260 [10] Virg. /Eft. xiL 600. inalorum: * vtalutn* \ corrected 
in 1598. [21] hurt; ‘hart’ (1597); correcfled in 1598. [24] Virg. 

EcL V. 23. [34] See the ist and 3rd Philippics. 

p. 261 [12] Enchiridion^ c. 5. [21] Ovid, Am. i. a. lo. 

p. 262 [ij Essay viii. p. 28. 

Colour 9 

p. 262 [31] Hab. i. 15, 16. 

^p. 263 [5] Cic. pro Marcell. 9. [ii] In the De Augm. VI. 3, Soph, ii, 
Bacon attributes this to Solomon. Sec Mr Spedding’s note {If^orhs, 
I. p. 685). [23] Plut. Co’S. 38. [30, 33] In both lines the ed. of 

1597 has ‘injitable,' but in the corresponding passage of the De Au^- 
mentis the Latin is in one case inimitabilis, and in the other imitatio' 
Item non. recipiunty^xA I have therefore substituted ‘inimitable’ in 
both. 

p. 264 [7] Plut. Tiitiol. 36. Sec Essay XL. p. 167. 

Colour to. 

p. 264 [28] Virg. Eel. I. 15. [29] Sybilla: see Essay xxr. p. 89. 

p. 265 [6] ‘it is more to him’ (1598, 1606). [13] Quoted by Seneca, 

Ep. I. I, §5, and introduced with the words *ut visum cst raajoribus 
nostris.’ The original is Hesiod, If^orhs <5r* Days, 367, 5 ' «vt 

TTvOfxei'i iJulSio. [16] Arist. de Gen. et Corr. i. 4. alierins: ‘vlte- 
rius’ (1597): corredled in 1598. [19] The origin of this is a pas¬ 

sage in Dem. 01 . iii. 33, which Wolf translates alimenta stmt vestritm 
omnium socordice. Sec Mr Ellis's note on the De Ausmentis, with 
Mr Spedding’s addition {Works, i. 681, 682). [22] aliments; the 

editions of 1597, 1598, and 1606, all read ‘elements,’ but Bacon quotes 
the Latin when again referring to the passage, Adv. of L. 11. 23, § 13, 
alimenta socordite. [25] One copy of the ed. of 1597 in the Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Libr. ^xv^. 38. 19) omits the words ‘to say;' ‘the’was 
added in 1598. Bacon made a memorandum of the anecdote in the 
Promus, fol. 46 ^ : “ The fashion of d. Hedl. to the dames of London 
y® way is to be sicker.” 

p. 266 [to] Hor, Ep. I. 2. 40, Comp. Arist. Nic. Eth. i. 7; apxi? 
TTavrSi; Plato de vi. 753 e; Hesiod, Works Days, 40. 

[24] modumi added in ed. of 1598. [27, 28J for. .inception ; added 

in T598. • 

p. 267 [12] ‘other’ in ed. 1597; ‘otherwise’ (1598, 1606). 

Appendix. 

p. 279 [20] men; omitted in the MS. 
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APPENDIX TO THE NOTES. 

In preparing the present edition I have used ten different copies of 
the edition of 1625, the last which had the benefit of Bacon’s own revi¬ 
sion. Of these ten copies no two are exadtly alike. The differences arc 
numerous, though, except in one case, not important; but, as they 
throw light upon the manner in which books pa.sscd through the press in 
Bacon’s time, I have subjoined a list of all that I have noticed. The 
cause of these differences it is not difficult to conjcflurc. Corredlions 
were made while the sheets were being printed off, and the corredded and 
uncorredled sheets were afterwards bound up indiscriminately. In this 
way the number of different copies might be multiplied to any extent. 
Instances occur in which a sheet appears in three different stages; one 
with two errata on one page, a second with one of the errata corredded, 
and a third with both corredded. Another peculiarity with regard to 
these copies is that they differ in the title page. Upon examination it 
appears that the original title page was as follows: “The Essaycs or 
Covnsels, civill and morall, of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Viscovnt Alban. 
Newly enlarged. London, Printed by lohn Haviland for Hanna Barret, 
and Richard Whitalaer, and are to be sold at the signe of the Kings head 
in Pauls Church-yard. 1625.” That this is the original is evident from 
the fadd that it corresponds with the entry in the books of Stationers’ 
Hall, and also from a memorandum in a copy of the Essays in the Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 36. 14), “Jo: Finch 30® Martij. 1625 cx dono 
Authoris.’’ The date of presentation was as early as it could well be 
ill the year in which the book was pudilishcd. Besides, on examining 
the copies which have the other title page, it is evident that it has been 
inserted. It is as follows: “The Essayes or Covnsels, civill and morall, 
of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Vi.scovnt S‘. Alban. Newly written. London, 
Printed by lohn Haviland for Hanna Barret. 1625.” From this it 
would seem as if the whole of the stock had come into Barret’s hands, 
by some means or other, and that she cancelled the old title page and 
had a new one printed. I shall speak of these as the first and second 
title pages. The numbers attached to the following description of the 
ten copies to which I have referred, correspond with those given with the 
various readings. The first four have the second title yviga: 

1. A copy in the British Museum, referred to by Mr Spedding. 

2. In the Library ofTrin. Coll. Cambridge (T. 2. i). 

3. In the Cambridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 36. 15). 

y. In the Library of Christ’s College, Cambridge (M. t. 6 ). 

The following have the first title page ; 

4. Mr Spedding’s own copy. 

5. A copy in the Cambridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 3G. 14). 
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6. 7. In the Library of St John’s College, Cambridge (Bw, 7. 32; 
Ee. I. 50), 

9. In the Library of Christ’s College, Cambridge (M. i. 5). 

10. Another copy in the possession of Mr Spedding, of which he 
kindly sent me the readings while the present sheet was passing througli 
the press. 

The numbers of the pages refer to the pages of these copies which are 
the same throughout. Of the two readings Tsuppose the second to be 
the correflion of the first. 

p. 25 [12] Encouragcth (3)—encourageth (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. S. 9. 10). 
p. 28 [2] to Knowledge (3)—to the Knowledge (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 29 [4J both; (3)—both, (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [10] Silence; (3J— 

j Silence, (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. lo). [13] secret (3)— secret (i, 2. 4. 5. 
6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 

P- 39 [8] mary (2. 4)—marry (r. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 79[i2j Opipion; (i. 8. 10)—Opinion:) (2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9). 
p. 115 [6] Child (2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7)—Children (i. 8. 9. 10) [16] The 

CounselLour Salomon (2. 3. 4. 6. 7)— The Coutisellour. Salomon (i. 

5. 8. g. 10). 

p. I2T [10] bould (4)—bold (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [11]Consort (4)— 

Consort, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [i2]obnoxius (4)—obnoxious 

(r. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [13] both; (4)—both : (i. 2. 3, 5. 6. 7. 8. 

9. 10). [20] Life, (4)—Life (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [22] Persons 

(4)— Persons (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [23] Persons (4)— Persotis (i. 

2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. g, 10). 

p. 124 [i] Counsellours (4)— Connsellonrs (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 125 [2] times (4)—times, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [9] Occasion (4)— 

Occasion (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8, 9. 10). [17J Things; (4)—Things, (i. 

2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. lo). [20] dangers {4)—Dangers (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
9. 10). 

p. 131 [8] Words; (4)—Words, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 

p. 137 [24] those which, (2, 4)—those, which (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. to). 

p. 146 L7J Certainly (r. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10)—certainly (2. 4. 5. 6). 

P- 147 [*] • (^- 3 - 7 - 9 - —Light; {2. 4. 5. 6). [6] of that (r. 

3. 7. 8. 9. 10)—of that, (2. 4. s. 6). [23] difference (i. 3. 7. C. 9. 10)— 

Difference (2. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 150 [tj Scicilian [i. 3. 7. 8. 9. lo)—Sicilian (2. 4. 5. 6). [7] and Faces 

(1.3. 7. 8. g. 10)—And Faces (2. 4. 5. 6). 
p. 151 [6] Floxveroi Sulphur (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. lo)— Flowers o( Sulphur {2. 

4. 5. 6). [9] Friend (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10)— Frcnd (2. 4. 5. 6). 

[16] Friendship (i. 3. 7. 8- 9- 10)— Frendship (2. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 163 f?! of (4- b. 8)—off (i. 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. 10). 

p. 170 [6] Afcenalls, (4. 9)—Arcenalls (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 3 . 10)- 

p. 171 [6J enow (4. g)—enough (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. 174 [22] Yeomanry (4. 9)— Yeomanry, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

P- 175 [8] enough (4. 9)—enough, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6.7. 8. 10). 
p, 201 [19] Drugs, and, (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10)—DrugJt and (7). 
p. 202 [8] Seruice (i. 2. 4. 7)—Seruice, (3. 5. 6. 8. 9 * 10). [12] Nunv 

her; (i, 2, 4. 7)—Number: (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. lo). 
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p. 303 [20] amisse: (i. 2. 4. 7)—amisse. {3- 5- 6. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 2 c 6 [17] Leave (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10)—leave (i. a. 4. 7'. 
p. 233 [6] Haltar (2. 4. 7)—Halter (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9, 10). 
p. 234 [17) seeds (i. 3. 6. 8. 9. 10)—Seeds (2. 4. 5. 7). 

P* 235 [3] Fortune, (i. 3. 6. 8. 9. 10)— Fortune: (2. 4. 5. 7). 
p. 236 [ii] attentiiiely, hee (2. 4. 7)—Attentiuely, he (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10), 

p. 237 [17] Wise Men (2. 4. 7)—Wise Men, (i, 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). Enuie 

(2. 4. 7)—Enuy (i. 3. 5. 6. 8, 9. 10). [18] a scribe (4)—ascribe (i. 3. 

3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. lo). 

p. 240 [7] Baiikes (2. 4. 7)—Bankes (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. to). [15] with that, 
(2. 4. 7)—with that (i. 3. 5, 6, 8. 9. 10). fibj are. (2. 4. 7)—are: (1. 
3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). [18J Vsury (2. 4. 7 )—Vsury (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 

(20) part (2. 4. 7)—Part (i. 3. 5. 6, 8. 9. 10). 
p. 241 [3] decay (2. 4. 9)—Decay (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). [9] Gaine (4. q) 

—Game (r. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8, 10). [21] Ruin (4. 9)—Ruine (i. 2. 3. 5. 

6. 7. 8. 10). [last line] are (4. 9) —are (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. 244 [to] Vsury (4. 9) — Vsury, (t. 2. 3. 5, 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. 245 [14] Money. (4. g)—Money: (i. 2. 3. 5 6. 7. 8. ic). 

p. 248 [7] to Inuent (4. 9)—to Inuent, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). [17] beene 

done (4. g) —beene done, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. to). [21] Ende (4) —End 
(i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [last line] drawes (4)—draws [i. 2. 3, 5. 6. 

7. 8. 9. to). 

p. 250 [15] dispositions (i. 2. 3. 4. 6, 7. 8. 10)—Dispositions (5. 9). 

[19] Hortentius (i. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10 )—Hortensius (5. 9). 
p. 251 [2] surely (i. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)—surely, (5. 9). [6] dignity (t. 2. 

3. 4. 6. 7. 8. to)—D ignity (5. 9). [13] Vertue; [t. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. loj 

—Vertue. (5. 9). 

p. 266 [3] pleasure (i. 3. 8)—pleasures (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [5] without 

which (i. 3. 8)—without which, (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9, to). 
p. 267 [3] Blene (1. 3. 8)—Blewe (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [5] And (i. 3. 8. 

9. loj—& [2. 4. 5. 6. 7). stirred (1. 3. 8)—stooued (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 

10). [10] Anemonies (i. 3. 8)—Anemones (2. 4. 5. 0. 7. 9. loj. 

[12] Camairls (i. 3. 8)—Chamarris (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [13] There 

Come (i. 3. 8)—There come (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [20] Couslip, (t. 3. 

8)—Couslip; (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [21] Dafladill, (i. 3. 8)—DaffaUill; 

(2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 

p. 268 (269) [last line] Bullies (7. 9)—Bullises (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6, 8. 10). 
p. 269 (270) [9] Hand, therefore Nothing (7. 9)—hand, therfore nothing 
(i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). [12] Damask and Red (7. 9)—Damask & Red 

(i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). [13] Smelles (7. 9)—Smels (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 

10}. [18] Marioram (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10)—Marioram. (7. 9). 

(Obs. Copies 7 & 9 differ from all others on this page for the reason 
given in note to p. t88). 

p. 270 [8] Pinks (i. 3. 8)—Pincks, and Gilly-Flowers (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. to). 
[g] and Clone (i. 3. 8)—& Clone (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [loj Lime 

Tree (i. 3. 8)—Lime tree (2. 4. 5, 6. 7, g. 10). [11] Honny-Suckics 

(i. 3. 8)—Hony-Suckles (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [17] Water-Mints, [i. 

3. 8)—Water-Mints. (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9, 10). 

P* 27* [3] Garden (1. 3. 8) —Marne Garde7t [2 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). middest 
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^r. 3. 8)—midst (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10}. [7] side (i. 3. S)—SiWcr h. 4. 

5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [‘9] pleasures, (i. 3. 8)—plcas\ires ; (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. y. 

10). [17] shade, ( i. 3. 8)—shade (2. 4. 5. G. 7. 9. 10). [23] (rtir- 

deft, (i. 3. 8)— Garden. {■2. 4. 5. C. 7. y. 10). 

7). 272 (2^74; [12J let there be (7. 9) - let there bee (i. 2. 3. 4. 5, 6. 8. 10'. 
[ 14] And ouer eiiery Arc/t, and vpon the Vppcr Ifcdt^,\ oner cuei y 
Arck (7, 9)—And vpon the Vj>per Mediae, ouer cucry Arch ,1. 2. 3. .p 

5. 6. 8. 10). [18J between (7. y)—bctvvccnc (i. 2. 3,4. 5. G. o. lo , 

71. 273 [15] into first, (4. 8.9)—into, first (i. 2. 3. 5.6. 7. 10). I17I 

Cut (4. 8. g )—Images Cut (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. to!, 
p. 274 [21] is (i. 3. 6. 10'—is, (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9 . 

P -^75 [7J Curiosity; and Ileauty (i. 3. G. 10)—Curiosity, and r.e.ni'y 2. 

4. 5. 7. 8. 9,'. [14] Point, (i. 3. G. lu)—Point (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. . 

fi8J Poole, (i. 3. G. 10— Poole, (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). 
p. 27G [22] Conualliuin, (4. 8. 9)—Conualliuin ; (r.2. 3. 5.6.7. i'.> . 
p. 277 [4] Bcarc-berries : ( ) (4, 8. 9}—Beare-bcrrics ( ;• 't. 2. -. 

6. 7. 10). [6J Goose-berry (4. 8. g'—Gocjse-ljerries ft. 2. 3. 5, 6, 7. 

to). [12] Shade ; (4. 8. g)'—Shade; (i. 2. 3. 5. G. 7. to', 

p. 278 [6] Enclosure, i t. 3. 6. 10)—Enclosure (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. y . 

p. 284 [iG] Commonly (r. 3. 6. 8. 10)—commtmly (2. 5. 7. o . 

p. 2S5 [12] Commonly r. 3. 6. 8. 10)—commonly 2. 4. 5. 7. y'. [last 

line] Oddes ^i. 3. 6 . 8. 10)—Odds (2. 4. 5. 7. y). 
p. 286 [i 6] One Cannot t. 2. 4. G. 7. 10}—One cannot 1)3. 5. 3 . y'. 

p. 29o[2] mero (3. 7. 8—more (t. 2. 4. 5. C. y. io\ [3] emvon 7. 

8)—grown [1.2. 4. 5. G. 9. loG [12J Mcanes (3. 7. 8;—Meaiuo.; (i, 

2. 4. 5. 6. y. 10 . [23] graunt (3!—grant y. 2. 4. 5. G. 7. 8. y up. 

[24] those which 3. 7. 8—tho.se, which (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. y. 10 . 
p. 291 [i] chuse (3'—chtfosc (i. 2. 4. 5. G. 7. 8. 9. toV 

p. 294 [22] again ; (3. 7. 8,—again: (i. 2. 4. 5. G. 9. loh [._lJ difler- 

ence (3. 7. 8)—differences 11.2. 4. 5. 6 . 9. m . 

P- 295 [3] Cases; (3. 7. 8;—GVrjci-: (i. 2. 4. 5. G y. lo'. 
p, 309 [18J Commanders aud Soldiers (r. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 7. 8. y. to . 

p. 313 [1^^ Pej^utat/ofi. (i. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. y— Re/'ulutioji : >,3. 6. 10). 

p. 328 [8] breake (i. 3. 7. 81 —break (2. 4. 5. G. y. 10.. h'ii 8)— 

Fitt'/z. 4. 5. G. 9. loj. [18I Times. When (3. 7. 8)—when 

(1.2. 4. 5. G. 9. 10). [2iJ much. (1. 3. 7. 3 ;—much; (2. .p 5. G. 

9. 10). 


Auditutnal Notk. 

Since writing tjte note on p. 188 [4-7] I have come to the conclusam 
.that the sentence as it stands in the text is later llian the shorter one 
which is found in some copies of the edition of 1625. INIy reason for this 
change of opinion is founded upon a more minute c-vamination of the 
printing of that edition, which has convinced me that my funner con¬ 
clusion was wrong. 



GLOSSARY. 


E'— F,ssa>-, E^ = Kssny of F'anic, C — Coloiir. 

r'. /. = verb intransitive. 7'. t. — verb transitive, v. Tcjl. = 

reflexive verb, = past participle. 

A, AN. The Use <T ’a’ or ‘an’ befoj'e words bs:.c:;'.:iir.;i with ‘h’ 
Avas not at all uniform in liacon’s time. t ; we 

have K. iii. p. 9, 1 . 13, 'an Heathen’ ; El. v. p. 16, 1 . i, a?i 
high speech’ ; Ei.. vi. p. 20, 1 . 15, ' Habit’ ; E. vii. p. 24, 
J. 9, au harmefnll E>roiir’ ; Eb xli. p. 45, 1 . jS, an Hill’ ; 
E. xxxvi, p. 133, 1 . I, '' an Humf>ur’ ; Eb Ivi. p, 225, 1 . 28, 
Halioweil Enlace'. So also ^ aft nsuall thing’, Eb p. 240, 
1 . 32 ; 'an whole age’, E. xxxvi. p. 153, I. 21 ; 'an Eunuch’, 
E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 2. ♦ - 

’I'he article is redundant in the phrases ‘ uiK)n a. weari- 
nesse’, K. ii. p. 6. 1 . 20 : ‘ in a projxjriion’, E. iii. p. 15, 1 . 21 ; 
c(nnp. * in a readiness’, 2 Cor. x. 2. 

In the following words the prefix a- is jirinted separately; 
‘.a breast', E. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . 13 ; ‘a fane’, E. xlvi. p. 1S9, 
1 . I, xlvii. p. i</ 3 , 1 . 13; ‘a peecc', E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 28; 
while’, E. li. p. 208, 1 . 4. 

abate: . 7 '. t. lat. to beat down ; hence to blunt, depress. E. 
IX. p. 32, I. 33, xxix. p. 121, 1 . 28. 

vVBEEb adj. Sufficient, capable. Eb xxl.x. p. 129, 1 . 26. Comp. 
Acds XX. 32, Rom. xa-. 74, 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

ABOVEb prep. !Morc than. Eb Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 30. 

adj. 'J’he Ear. arsurdux is .apiilicd to the an.swer 
given by a deaf man [snrdus) which has nothing to do with 
the question ; hence it signifies, denf to reason, unreason- 
able. E:. vi. p. 20, 1. 31, xlvii. p. 796, 1. 6. 

ABUSES, sb. iJeception. Eb xlix. p. 202, 1 . 15. 

,, v.t. To deceive. E. xlb. p. 774, 1 . 5. 

ABUSING, sb. Deceiving, mockery. Eb xxii. p. ^5, 1 . 20. 
Comp. I Sam. xxxi. 4, i Chrou. .v. 4, and the marginal rcau- 
ings of both pa.ss.ages, 

/. Tc, approve, receive with favour. E. iii. 
p. XI, 1. 23, xi. p. 41, 1 . 2g. Comp. Gen. xxxii. 20. 
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ACCOMMODATE, zk i. To ncl;4pt oneself; used originally 
as a rctlexivc verb. C. io.,p. 26'5, 1 . 

ACCOUNT UPON, x>.t. To rct;kon. E. .vx.xl. p. 135, 1 . 5. 
ACCOUNT. MAKE. To reckon, consider. E. xx.xiii. p. 139, 

• 1 . II, xl\’i. p. 194, 1 . 14. 

[Al^ni', V. t. To make acquainted. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . 10. 
jAi Adlion. E. xi. p. 40, 1. 33. 
rOR, sh. A speaker, orator, like the Lat. a 61 or. E. xxv. 
p. 102, 1. 18. 

ACULKAd'E, adj. Pointed. F.. Ivli, p. 230, 1 . 9. 

AI^AMANIA j. 5 . a load-stone, magnet. E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 5. 
ADATiJRA lilTE, adj. Wonderful. E. xxvii. p. iro, 1 . 27. 

A-DM ITTANC E, liV. Py adini.-,sion. E. x.xvi. p. 105, 1 . 6. 
44 )t,)E. so. ICistle. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 15. xii. p. 45, 1 . 29. To do 
IS used in the same sense in many dialects. 

ADUS'l', /./. Parched, burnt up. E. xxxvi. p. 153, 1 . 5. 
Apy plN-'^'Ty R E^ sb. Chance, fortune. E. i. p. 3, 1 . ir. Risk. 
^E. liv. p. 217, 1. 14> 

7'. L To venture. E. xlii. p. 174, 1 . 21. 
lEdibcratc. E. xviii. p. 74, I. 3, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . ri. 
RK.S.S, sb. An adultores.s. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 27. 

.Et,)UINOCTl sb. T.'he equinoxes. E. xv. p. 54, 1. 5. Sec 

the note. 

A FARRE OFF, ad7>. Far off. E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 , 15. 

V. i. 'I'o aim at, desire, have a XviJ 

h 4, ix. p. 31, 1. 3, xiii. p. 47, 1. 1, xxii. p. 
xx.wiii. p. 161, ]. 3, xlvii. p. 193, ]. i. 

A FEF^E'PK )^J . sb. .Desire, liking. E. vii. p. 2^, 1 . 1. 

After, aa ^ 2\ftcr\vards. E. xxi. p. S9, 1 . 11, xxd.x. p. 129, 

1 . 23, Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 20. According, xxxix. p. 162, 1 . 4. 
2VOREEARLV. xxxii. p. t3S, 1 . 16. 

AIME AT, TAKE ANh To e.stinmtc. E. xvii. p. 6-3,’ 
.VLT..AV, sb. Alloy. E. i. p. 3. 1 . 27. 

ALLEY, sb. A walk, bouiing .alley. E. xxii. p. 91, i. U 
xlv. p. 183. 1. 20, xlvi. p. 193, 1. 18. 

.\UL ONIv. 'I'hc same. E. xxix. yi. 121, 1 . 34, Iviii. p, 

1 .ipprcjvc. E. xviii. p. 71, I. 7, ^ 

1. 23, lii. p. 2it, h 29. 

AT,\IA 1 (»NK. (ierinany. E. Iviii, p. 236, 1 . 12. 

.ALMOST, ad-\ (renerally: like Lat.yl’^v. E. xUil. p. 176.]. 5. 




AMBASSAGE, sb. Embassy. E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 30. 


E. 


AMIABLE, T.,oveable ; used in the passive sense. 

xliii. p. 177, 1 . iS. 

AMONGST, adzK Used by itself in the sense of ‘ intcrmi.xed’. 
E. xlvi. p. 192, 1 . 27. 

AND. If. E. .x.viii. p. 97, 1. 21, xl. p. 166, I. 26. 

ANGRY, ddj. Provoking anger. E. Ivii. p. 230, 1 . 25. 
2VNSWERED,/./. Guaranteed, E. xli. p. 172, 1 . 14. 

A NTICAMKT Asb. An antechamber. E. .xlv. p. 184, 1 . 33. 
ANTI MASQUE. A grotesque interlude introduced between 
the a< 5 ts of the masque, to w'hich it served as a foil and con¬ 
trast, and hence its name. Ben Jonsun [Masq no of Augurs) 

A A 2 
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uses aniic'fnasgttc, that is, a masque in which antics or gro¬ 
tesque figures took part, but it is uncertain whetJier this is 
the true etymology. K. xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 24. 

ANTIQUES, sh. Grotestiue figures introduced in antimasi^ues. 
E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 26. 

APACE, adxK Hastily. F. p. 241, 1 . 3. 

APPARENT, adj. Manifest. E. xl. p. 165, 1 . it. 

APPETITE, IN. Desirous of rising. E. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . *16. 

APPOSED,/. Questioned. E. xxii. p. 93, 1 . 28. 

APPROACHES, s b. Encroachments. E. xix. p. 77, I. 28. 

A l^K ICOC R ES, jA Apricots. E. xlvi. p. 1S7, 1 . 

APT, adj. Adapted, fit. E. xxix. ]j. 120, 1 . 5, 7. 

ARBITREMENT, sb. Arbitration, decision. E. iii. p. xo, 1 .18. 

ARE NOT. Do not exist. E. iii. p. n, 1 . 2O. So ‘were not.’ 
xvii. p. 68, 1 . 17. Comp, hlatt. ii. 18. 

ARGUMENdl', sb. A subject for consideratici). E. xxix. 
p. 119, 1. 17. —^ 

i\RIETAT10N, jA Lat. a butting ; hence, an a.s- 

sault with a battering ram. E. Iviii. jx 237, I. 18. 

ARRAS, sh. Tapestry; so called from the in 

Artois, where it was principally made. E. .x.wii. p. iii, 
*• 3 J- 

ARRAY, V. t. To set in order of battle. E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 28 

ARROGANCY, sb. Arrogance. Ph ix. p. 33, 1 . 22. 

J, sb. Skilled workmen. E. ix, p, 31, I. ^7^ 


'RY, sb. Originally any engines of war were c.alTcd 
artillery, and the term was retained after the invention of 


gunpowder. 


xxxm. 


E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . XI. .. . 

AS, coiij. I'hat. E. vi. p, 18, 1 . 18, xxiii. p. 97, I. 21. So as=so 
that. viii. p. 27, 1. 5, p. 28, 1. 4, xxvix. p. 164, 1. 12. 

ZK t. To require. E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 2, x. p. 38, 1 . 12, 

p. 140, 1. 20. 

sb. The appcar.ancc of a pl.iiiet, which varied with 

"position among the stars. E. i.x. p. 29, 1 . ii. C. 7. p. 259, 

II. 

sb. Attempt. E. XV. p. 55, 1 . 28. 

/>./. Sure, trustworthy. E. xi. p. 42, ' 

. 5771. 20, p. 63, I. q. 

ATHWART, /rc/. Across. E. p. 241, 1 . 5. 

AT THE FIRST. 

AT THE LEAST. 


1 . 


At first. E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 18. 


AT 


Till:’ 


h 3 * 

SECOND 


At least, K. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 29, xxxi 
HAND, At second hand. F 


!i^. 


p. 217, 1. 25. 

ATTEMPER,?^./. To nnxleratc. E. xiv. p. 51, 1. 6, Ivij. 

p. 278, 1 . 8. C. 8. p, 260, 1 . I. 

AVFiRSATlON, sb. Aversion. E. xxvii. p. 106, f. 6, 
AVERT, V. i. To turn away. K. iii. p. 9, 1 . 21. 
AVOIDANCES, jA Outlets. E. xlv. p, 185, 1. 14. 

AWAKE, V. i. To awaken, E. xlix. p. 202, I. 33. 

AWAY. U.sed as a verb, to remove, or go away. Iv. liii. 
p. 213, 1. ig. 
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HADLER, sd. An Idle talker. E. vi. p. jq, 1. 32. 

HAND, s/k Bond. E. iii. p. 8, I. i, 3, xv. ]3. 56, I. lo, 

l^ANQUET, A dining hall. E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 3, 13. 

BARl^^AROUS PEOPLE, sd. Barbarians. E. xvi. p. 66, 
1. 4, Iviii. p. 236, 1. 21. » 

BARRIERS, J'A The lists within which a tournament was 
fought. E. xxxvii. p. 158, 1 . 7. 

BARTHOLOMEW-'J'II^E, sA St Bartholomew’s day is on 
24th Aug. E, xlvi, p, 1S8, 1 . 23. 

BASE, aeYj. Literally, low ; hence, in a moral sen 
degraded. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 14. 

BATl'ATLE, s/k A body of troops. E. Iviii, p. 237, 1 , 29. 

BAUGH, j/'. E. XXIV. p. 151, 1 . 16. Probably the Bass Rock. 

BE, 3/6 E, i. p. I, 1 , 3, iii. p. ii, 1 . 8, xxi.x. p. 128, 1 . 31. 

BE TO PAY. We should say, ‘have to pay’. C.io. p. 265, 1 . 5. 

BEARE. To henre it= to carry it off, K. x.xvi. p. 103, 1. 

BEARE-BERRIES, jA Berberries. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . ii. 

BEARES-FOOT, sl>, Hclleboriis yu'fiWus; called also in 
Gerardc's Hey-ball, Ox-heele, and Setter-wort, E. xlvi. 



p. 103, 1. 6. 

BEAUTIFY, V. t. To adorn. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 6. __ 

order that. E. viii. p. 26, !. iS, xxv. 
p. lot, I. 15, x.vxiv. p. 144, 1 . 19. 

BECOME, V. i. To get to, betake oneself. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 4. 
BECt>MMEN,/./. Become. E. x.xi.x. p. 123, 1 . 34. ^ 

BEF’ALL TO. To happen, befall; generally without the pre¬ 
position. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 14. 

BEHOLDING, rn//. Beholden, indebted. E, x. p. 36, 1 . 1. 

liv, 2X^1 la 2a^a 

BELIKE, adv. Probably. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 22. 

1 >EM(JAN, Xf. rejl. To bemoan oneself -to lament. E. ix. 
P .32, 31- 

BEN'J', sb. A kind of grass, called by Gerarde Rccd-^rass^ 
which was used for chimney ornaments. E. xlvi. p. 1S8, 
la 27* 

BESTOWING, sb. Placing, settling in life. E. xxvii. p. 114, 

BETVVI XT,/rt’/. Between. E. xxxli. p. 138, 1 . 24. ^*•"***' 1 ^ 

BEVER, sb. The front part of a helmet which had openings 
for the eyes, and when down covered the face. Fr. auvu-rt 
E. XXXV. p. 150, I. 34. 

BIGNESSE, sb. Size. E. xlv. p. 182, k 20. 

BIN = BEEN. C. 10. p. 265, 1 . I. 

BIRTH, sb. That which is horn, offspring. E. x.xlv. p, 99, 1 . i. 
BLAB, s/a a teller of .secrets. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . 3a. 

. sb. Mourning. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . i. 

'JCH, X’. i. To flinch. E. x.x. p. 86, 1 . 30. 

,, 7c t. To avoid. E. x.xvi. p. 105, 1 . 12. 

Pd.USHING, sb. The cause of blushing or sh- 

p. 115, 1. 13. 
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BOARD. s/\ Tabic. K. xx.wiii, p. i6o, I. 25. 

BODV-HORSE, s/k The shaft horse. C. 10. p. 266, T. 19. 

BONNE'l'S, sd. Hats, of men, as well as women. E. xli. 
p. 16S, 1 . 13. 

BORDERER, sd. E. xxi.x. p. 127, I. 5. “A lort/ercr, <>iic 
that dwelleth by, that cornmeth out of one countrie and 
dwelleth in another." *Baret, Alvcarie. 

BOWblD,/./. Bent. E. xxvai. p. 113, 1 . 33. 

BRAVE, V. t. To assume ostentatiously, parade. E. xv. 
-P^ 61, 1. 23. 

f, aiij. Fine. E. xxxiii. p. 141, I. 15. 

sb. Finery: hence ostentation, display, lira* 
vaao. 'E. xi. p. 41,' 1 . 7, xv. p. Ci, 1 . i, xxv. p. 102, 1 . ■.<>. 
xx.vvii. p. 158, 1 . 13, liv. p. 216, 1 . C). Ivii. p. 22S, 1 . 2. 

BRE. 4 K, re /. I'c train, accn.stom. K. lii. p. 211. 1 . 2. 

BR()AK 1 ‘', 7*. f. To negotiate. E. xxxiv. p. 146, I. 24. 

BROKEN MUSICKE. Music ttuit is interrvipted or tut 
continuous. E. xxxvi'. p. 15O, 8, Mr Chappell (/\'/. 

bins. i. 246, note C j says it means what we now term ‘ :i 
string band.’ 

BRUIT, sb. Cry. E. liv. p. 216, I. 14. 

I’.UCKETNG,/r./. Preparing to go. E. xxi. p- 90, h 3 - 

sb. The Exchange ; Er. boursi-. E. xvill. ]■>. 72, 1 . i-:'. 
bull of work, elaborate: now appli 
persons, E. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . i. 

BUZZ I '.S, sb. Empty E. xxxi. p. 13!^, I. ii. 

Byh ow much, K. X. p. 37, 1 . 24, XX. p, 82. 1 , 7, xxxiv. 
p. 147, 1 . 30. By the sixace of. E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 13. 

BV-WAV, sb. A secret way. K. xi. xj. 42, 1 . 16, Ivi. jx 2.^5, 1 . 9. 

BY-WORD, sb. A proverb, saying. E. .xxv. p. 101, 1 . 21. 

c. 

CAN, V. t. To be able. E. xi. p. 40, I, 19. 

CANTICLE, sb. Song. K. ii. p. 7, 1 . 13. 

CAPABT.E OF. Having capacity for. E. xxii. p. 91, 1 . 12. 

CAPITALL, adj. Chief. E. Ivi. p, 222, 1 . 16. 

CARE NOT. Arc not careful or cautious. K, xlii. ji. 174, I. i~ 
sh. Chart. E. xviil. p, 73, 1 . 31, xxix. p. 119, 1. 29. 

CflT^cTED,/. Carried on. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 14. 

CAST, v.i. To consider. K. xxvii. p, 114, 1 . 24. 

V. t. To contrive. E. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 33. To decide. 

E. li. p. 208, 1 . 26, hence ‘the castiu^ vote’. 

CASTOREUM. A natural produdt contained in two sacs near 
the organs of generation of the beaver; formerly used .as 
a medicine, now chiefly as a perfume. E. x.xvii. p. it.7, 
1. 22. • 

CATCHPOLE, sb. A b.aiHflf. E. Hii. p. 215, 1 . 9. 

CENSURE, sb. Opinion. E. xxix. p. iiS, 1 . 4. 

CERTAINEST, naj. Most certain. E, xxxiv. p. 146, I, 34 

I'rustworthiness. E. vi. p. 19, I. to. 

Concession. E. liv. p, 218, 1 . 3. 
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CHALLENGE, v. t. To claim. E- xlviii. p. tqS, I. 7. Comp., 

. £x. xxit. 9. 

CHAM AIR IS. The dwarf Iris, of which Gerardo enumerates 
11 varieties. Perhaps the Iris pntnila. may be meant. K 
. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 2. 

CHAPMEN, sb. Duycr.s. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 27. 

CHARACTER, sb. A stamj.*, marl>. C. 9. p. 263, 1 . 15. 

CHARGE, sb. Cost. E. liv. p. 217, 1 . 14. Comp, i Cor. ix. iS. 

,, V. t. To bur<Icn. E, xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 4. 

CHARGEABLE, Costly, c.xpensive. E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 7. 

sb. Expenccs. K. ^iii. p. 26, 1 . 16, xxviii. 

CHECKE WrriL g;. A To hinder. E. x. p. 38, 1 . 7, xxxi. 
p. 134. 1 . 5 - * 

CHIEEE.ST, Chief. E.li. p. 207, 1 . 6. Comp. 2Cor. xi. 5. 

CHtJLER, sb. Angler. E. xxxvi. p. 153, 1 . i, 

CHOP, Tf. li To liandy words : from‘chop' to change or in¬ 
terchange. Hence the slang word ‘ chalT'. E. Ivi. p. 
225, 1. 20. 

CHOPlTNCb ^b. Changing. E. xxxiv. p. 14G, 1 . 28. 

CHURCH MEN, sb. Ecclesiastics. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . ii. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, sb. Tliis word includes all the surround¬ 
ings and accompaniments of an adtion. E. Iv. p. 219, I. 12. 

cjy^. adj. Litevally, citizen-like: hence orderly, refined, 
and, as applied to aflions, becoming, E. xvii. p. G j, 1 . r, 
xlviii. p. 199, 1. 9. 

sb. Civilization. I?, xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 7. 

C] ■^AMp yR . 7’. t. I’o disturb with clamour. E. x.x. p. 87. 1 . 3':' 

CLEARE^fi^'. Open. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 25. 

CLEARNESS!*'., sb. Openness. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . 17. 

CLICAVE, re/. To slick, adhere. E. iii, p,,gt2, 1 . 
p. 261, 1. 24. 

CLOISl’ERED, /./. Surrounded with cl q^ crs. 
p. 184. 1. 17. 

Cl.OSh'. adj. Secret. E. vi. p. J9, 1 . 4, xi. p. 42, 
p. 223, 1. i.p 

CL( 3 SENESSE, sb. Secrecy. E. vi. p, iS, 1 . 13, 

1. 20, xxvii. p. no, 1. 17. 

CLOVE GILf.Y-Fi.OWKR, sh. Perhaps Diajtthus cary 
phyllus. Gerarde distinguishes the Clove Gilly-Flower 
from the Carnation only by its being smaller both in Ic.if 
and flower. K. xlvi. p. xSS, I. 33. 

COEMP'l'ION, sb. A buying up. E. xxxiv. p. 147, 1 . 19- 

COLLECT, 7>. t. To gather, infer. E. x.xxv. p. 132. 1 . 20. 

COLLI AR, sb. An covnerof coal mines. E. xxxb . p. i.tG. 1 . G. 

COLOUR, 7'. t, TotvVowr other mens moncyos. E. .xli. p. 17.’, 
I. 25.* 'Yo colour strangers’goods, is when .a Pree-man or 
I>cnison permits a P'oreigner to enter Good.s at the Ciislom- 
housc in his name’. Phillips’ Nciu U’crld 0/ Vdords, 
Cth cd. 

COMELINESSE, sb. Beauty, grace. E. xxvii. p. 1 - h. 
xliii. p, 177, 1. :'.i. 
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C^^jMELY. ndj. Becoming. E, x, i). 37, I. 10, liv. p. 218, 1 . 3. 

COMFOlR.'r, IK i. 'I'o strength en, K. xxxix. p. 164, 1. 11. 

C<)M\rENr), z>. t. To reconiiiiciuj. E. xxx. p. 132, 1 . 21. 

C<EMMENDAT 0 RV, adj. Letters cofutuendniory-letters oi 
recointneiy^atlon. E. lii. p. 210, 1 . 15. 

CFjMMISERABLE, txdj. Miserable, in the sense of deserv¬ 
ing compassion. E. xxxiii. p. 143, 1 . g. 

(T>M?^IODITJ ES, sb. Advantages. E. xli. p. 168, I. 25. 

CO M MON , (idj. Belonging to all alike, public. Thus ‘The 

' Book of Commoji Prayer’ is the book of prayer used in 
pul)li<:, and in coinrnon by all. E. xv. p. 55, 1 . 

COMMON IN^ACE, sb. A theme, or college ^^erefse, Ht 
which a particular s\ibjccl was discussed. E. xxxii. p, 
13b, 1 . 6, C. TO. p. 266, I. 8. ’ * 

COMAIUNICA'jCE. /./• Shared. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 30. 

WtX U. r.. i. To share with, impart to. 
f". XX. 04, i, 20, JcxNTi. p. no, 1. 13, xxxi, p. 135, 1. 16. 

Cr)M PACi'ED,/./. Compact. C. 5. p. 235, 1 . 26. 

COMPASSE, sb. Circviit. E. x.xix. p. 129,!. 5. Contrivance. 
C. (>. p. 264, 1. 16. 

CT)M POS rri ()N, sb. Temperament. E. xlii. p. 173, 1 . 21. 

COMF^OUND, v.t. ’i'o settle. E. Iv. j). 220, 1 . 24, Kid. p. 


-3h >• >1- 

COMPRl'iHl:^Nl>, v.t. To include, embrace. E. xlyy^^, 

2vXi, 1 

CONCEF'i’S, sb. Conceptions, ideas. E. vi. ]>. 22, 1 . 4. 
CONr>KMNh'.D MEN. ConvicSls. E. .xxxiii. p. 1321, I. 21.^, 
ChL\ EF'il Jl'iRAd'E,/. /. Leagued, united. K. .vvi. p. 64, 1 . 13. 
(!ONb Elv IcNCE, sb. Consultation. E. 1 . p. 205, T. 16. 
C^'Nl'ERRE, si.t, 'I'o consult. E. 1 . p. 205, 1 . ig. 
CONFmENC'E . sb. Credit. E. xv. p, 61, 1 . 31, xl. p. 166, 
1 . 27. Boldness, xvi. p. 65, 1 . 32. 

, sb. Cionsciousne.ss. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 26. 

, /./. Agreeing. C. 7, p. 257, 1 . 27. 
('ONSOR'l', IN. In comi)any, in concert. Ic. xx. p. 8b, 1 . 12. 
CONTAfNE, zf.t. To In^ld in, restr.ain, restrict, E, x.xi.x. 

p. 124, 1. 21. p. 175, 1. 17, Ivii. p, 230, 1. f. 

CON'l’ENI ), re i. To endeavour. E. Iv. p. 220, 1 . 2. 
CONTEN'P, V. i. To [>leasc, give .satisfadlion. E. xxxii. p. 
C 37 - 1 - ' 3 - 

CONTRA KIE, adv. On the contrary. C. 6. p. 257, 1 . 19. 
CONTR A R 1 \V IS to, adz'. On the contr.ary, E. iii. p. 10, I. 13, 
ix. ]>. 32, I. 10, xlviii. p. 199, 1. 23, li. p. 207, 1 , 5. 
CONTROVERSIE, sb. Dispute, E. xlix. p, 202, 1 . i. 

Ci( )NVI'iNI ENT, adj. Siiilable. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 31. 
(iONVKRSAN r IN. Conversant with. E. xx. p. 86, I. 30. 
Cb^NVERSAl'lON, sh. Used of a man’s whole walk and 
manner of life. l‘h xxvii. p. 106, 1. 12. 

CONVERSTO, 7'. i. To he engaged. E. xx.xviii. p. 161, 1 . 2. 
CONVER'r, y.t. To change. C. 6. p. 257, 1. 11. 
CQj^YINCE /, 'J’o refute. E. xvi. p. 64, I, 5. 

COTUI/ A’r E, ff. Coupled, united. E. xxxix. p. 164, L 8. 
C<!)RNELIAN-TREE. The Cornel Tree. E. xlvi. p. 187,1.7. 
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CORNELIANS, The fruit of the Cornel tree, sometimes 
called Cornelian cheiTies, which were in some parts of the 
country used for tarts. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 34. 

CORNK'MASTER, s/f. An owner of corn. E. xxxiv. p. 

* COrI^ESPOI^^ENCE. HOLp . To bear a proportion, cor- 
^responcr’~''K. x\\ y>. 63, I. ii. 

CORROIRiRATE, Strengthened, confirmed. E. xxxix. 
p. 1(^2, 1. 9, 

CORRUPT, 7c/. To become corrupt, putrefy. E. xvii. 
p. 69, 1. 34, xxxiv. p. 148, 1. 13. 

COUNT, 7'. /. To reckon, consider. E. i. p. i, 1 . 3, xxxvi. 
p. 154, 1. 23, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 24. 

COUNTERVALE, 7-. /. To outweigh. C. 2. p. 240, 1 . 14. 

COUN'l'RY, Rclonging to one’.s country ; like the Lat. 

piitriifs. E. xviii. y>. 74, 1 . 6. 

COURAGES, Sjiirils. K. .xxix. p. 128, I. 2. 'Courage’ 
appears to liave been used .at first for any feeling of the 
heart. Comp. Chaucer, C. T. prol, 22 ; 

'In Southwerk at the Tabhard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Cantuibury with devout corage.' 


COUR.SE, OF. E. .xxiv. p. 99, 1 . 14. The Lat, translation 
has deenrsu solo, that is, in its mere passage or progress, 
.and this seems to be the meaning of the phrase. 

COURSE, ou r OF. Out of order. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 16, 
COVERT, adj. Sheltered. E. .xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 30. 

,, sb. Shelter. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 17. 

COVE'P, 7'. t. To desire earnestly. K. xxxv. p. 152, 1 . 19, 
CREA'PURE, sb. In the literal sense of ‘a thing created’, 
applied both to animate and inanimate objecl.s. E, L. p. 2, 


1 . 32, vn. p. 23, I. 19. 

'' E . sb. A .servile bow'. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 29. 

CROCUS VERNUS. By this Bacon apparently means some¬ 
thing different from the plant now known by the name, 
which has a purple tlowcr. According to Loudon’s Hortus 
Briiannicus, the common yellow crocus (C. hi tens) was not 


23, I. 10. 

A .servile bow'. 


introduced till 1629. 'The C. susiafia, w’liich has g. yellow 
flower, was introduced in 1605. Gerarde calls the Crocus 


vernns ‘ the early flouring wilde Saffron,’ and gives two 
icinds C. V.flore lutco. Yellow Spring Saffron, and C. U* 
Jlorc albo, White Spring Saffron, which may be those to 
which Bacon alludes. 


CROOK, V. t. To twist, pervert. E. xxili. p. 96, 1 . 20, xxvii. 
p. IT3, 1 . 34 - 

adj. Opposing, contradi< 5 \ory. E. iii. p. lo, 1 . 21. 
CUNNINGLY, adv. Skilfully. E. xxix. p. 118, 1 . 15. 
CURXQJ^S, <tdj. I.,iterariy, careful, w'ith the notion of over 
niceness or extreme accuracy; ingenious. E. ix. p. 29, 

CURIOUS ARTS. Magical arts. The phrase is borrowed 
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from the Vulgate rendering of Acts xix. 19. E. xxxv. 
p. 150, 1. 26. 

CURIO SI TIES . s 5 . Nice questions. P 2 . ix. p. 29, 1 . 22. 

sh. Elaborate work. P^. xlvi. p. 192, 1 . 4. 
CURIOUSLY, (uh'. Carefully, accurately. P'. 1 . p. 205, 1. 8. 
CURRANTLY, Continuously. PI xxxi. p. 134, 1 . 7. 

CUSTOME, Tax, impost. E. xix. p. So, 1 . 33, x'kxiu. p. 
142, 1. 6. 


D. 


DAINTILY, rrr/z'. Elegantly. E. i. p. 2, 1 . xlv. p. 185, 1 . 7. 

DAINTY , nc/j. Elegant. P'. xxxvii. p. 156, 1. 15. 

DAMMASINjjA The Damascene plum, or damson. E. xlvi. 
p. 187, 1. 14. 

DAiVlOSP’.LL, s 5 . Damsel. E. xxxviii. p. 160, I. 23. 

DANGER, jA To come in danger - to bo endangered. 
E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . 17. In E. xlvii. p. Tr^5, I. 7, ‘danger’ is 
used where we should put the adjec^tive ; so ‘reason’ for 
‘ reason.'ible 

DECPIIVABLPv, ac^'. Deceptive. Pb xliv. p. 178, 1 . 16. 

DECPTVE, p./. To defraud, deprive. P^. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 33, 
C. 7. p. 253, 1 . 3T. 

DPICENT, a^'. Becoming, graceful. E. xliii. p. 177, 1 . iT., 
xlv. p. 184, 1. 18. 

DECLINATION, jA Decline, declension. P'. xxii. p. 94, 1 . 5. 
xxix. p. 126, 1. 5, 

DP'CLINE, 74 A To turn aside. E. xl. p. i 66 , 1 . 30. 

DEDUCP'.D,/./. Brought down. Pb Ivi. p. 227, 1 , 7, 

"‘E. Profound. E. ix. p. 32, 1 . 20. 

To destroy. E. lil. p. 12, I. 10, .xvi. p. 66, 1 . 27. 

D E FAT IG AT KPN, s^. Weariness. C. ro. p. 266, U25., 

DP'GP'NP'RAl'P', /./. Degenerated. P'. xi. p. 41, 1 . 12. 

DELIVER, p. t. To dc.scribc. E. xlv. p. 181, 1 . 27. 

DELIVPLR, V. t. To let in, admit. PI xlvi. p. k^o, 1 . 23. 

DP'LT VP'RED, I^ct in, admitted. Pb xlvi. p. J92, 1 . 14. 

ES, sb. Means of escape from dilTiculiies. Pb 
XIX. p. 76, 1 . 34. 

DENY, v.i. To refuse. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 16. 

DP'PENDANCES, sb. Dependencies. IC. xx. p. 85, 1 . 14, 
xxxvi. p. 155, 1. 17. 

DEPRAVE, V. t. To misrepresent, disp.arage. E. xlix. p. 

DEPUTIE, sb. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The word is 
curious, because it is used in Adl.s xix. 38, for the Roman 
prf)Consul. K. xxxlx. p. 163, 1 . 19. 

DERIVE. 7'. /. ;ro turn aside. Pb ix. p. 34, 1. i. ^ 

,, 7/. *. -To be derived. C. 9. p. 262, 1 . 23. * 

PESTITl^TE . V. i. To leave destitute. IC. xxxiii. p. 743, 1 . 6. 

DI , v.t. To take one’s meals. PC. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 7. 
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DIFFTCILNESSE, slf. Stubbornness. E. xiii. p, 49, I, i< 3 . 
DIGGED,/./. Dug. E. xxiii. p. 97, 1 . 32. 
l^ISABEE, r>. t. To damage. E. .xli.x. jj. 202, 1 . 8. 
DISADVANTAGEABLE, Disadvantageou.s. E. xxviii. 

p. 117, 1. 15. 

DISC ERNE, V. t. To distinguish. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 26, xxxvi. 

DISCERNIl OF. To discern. E. xxxvi. p. 155, 1 . eS. 
DISCOMMODITIES, Disadvantages. E. ,\xxui. p. 14c, 
1. 21, xli. p. iC>9, 1. 5. 

J)ISC(^NTENT, adj. Discontented. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 
xlviii. p. I. 22. 

DISCONTENTMENT, Discontent. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . tc, 

XV. p. 57, 1 . 12. 

T ) rS ( '( , )I | JR SI NG, rt.//. Discursive, ranibiing. E. i. p. 1. 3 . 7. 

, >IoCOVE'R, 7777. To unr.over, disclose. E 3 . v. p. 17, 1 . 27. 
OES OOVE RI E^ sA .Ibsdo.sure. E. vi. p. iq, 1 . 33, xli. p. 
i6v^, 1. 22. 

DISEE()I^EE, To depopulate. E. Ivili. p. 231, I. 20. 

])JSPLAN'J'. 7',/. To displace. Iv. xxxiii. p. 139, 1 , 7. 

1 >ISPEKA.SURE, T'. t. To displea-^e. E. xxxvi. p, 154, 1. 27. 
Dl.SpOSITlON, si’. Arrangement. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 5. 
T>lSREPUTATlON, sl>. Di-^repute. E. xlviii. p. k^). 1 . 32. 
IDISSOLVP'., V. t. To annul, u.'icd of laws, like tlie Eat. dissrl- 
E 3 . iii. p. 12, 1 . g. 

sb. Variance. E. xv. p. 62, 1 . 7. ^ 

DiST.VSili:. .yb. Disgust. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 17. 

DTS'I' \i'l-.D, /./. Disgusted. E. .xlix. p. 202, 1 . 14. 
DITTY, sb. The words of a song, tuid hence the song 

itself. O. Fr. clifil, diiil. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 . q. 
DIVERS, ndj. Different. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 29, xx, p. 87, 1 . or.. 

D I Vl'^RSLV, ar/rc Differently. E 3 . xxi.x. p. 122, 1 . i. 

DOC TOR, sb. Teacher. E. iii. p. y, 1 . 13, xiii. p. 48^^. 

DOC TRINE, sb. 'Tcaeiung. E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 22. 

DOE. 7’.t. To work, produce. E. Kiil. ]>, 232, 1 , 31. 

DOLI^, sb. Dealing, distribution. E. xxxiv. 41. 144, 1 . 15- 
DOLOR. sb. Pain. E. ii. p. 7, 1 . 12. 

D(jNj ^VTIVE , sb. A largess, gilt of money. E. xv, p. C2, 1 , 22, 
xix. pTSi, 1. 3, xxix. p. 129, 1. 23. 

DOUTT, 7 Kt. 10 fear; like the Eat. duhiiare in the later 
sense. E. xxii. p. 92, 1 . 22, xxviii. p. 116, 1 . 18, Iviii. p. 
23.P J. 12. 

DRTK BLOW, sb. A joke, smart hit. E. xxx<i, p. 13S, 1 . ir. 
DRIVE, X’.t. To condu< 5 l: still used colioiiuially in the sao-e 
sense. E. xli, p. i6q, 1 . 13- 
DROV’TH, sb. Drought. C. 4. p. 251, 1 . ii. 


E. 

j^CENTRlCKS, j/'. In the Ptolemaic syfvtem of astronomy 
The sun and moon were supposed t<i move about the earth 
in circles ; but in order to account fur the v.arying velocity 
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of their motion the earth was supposed not to bo at the 
centre of these circles, which were therefore called cccc/i- 
trics. E. xvii, p. 69, 1 . 12. 

EDGE, V. t. To incite, stimulate. E. xli. p. 171, I. 31. 
EFFECTUAL, adj. Efficient, elTetilive, E. liv. p. 216, 1 . 12. 
EFFEMINATE, v.u To become eficminatc. E. xxi.v. 
p. 128, 1. 2. 

^rACULATION . sb. A darting forth. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 13. 
EITheR, ^r. Kach. E. xxx, p. 133, 1 . 14. 
ELABORATE,/./. Elaboratefl. E. xx. p. 83, 1. 23. 
ELECTION, Choice. E. xliv. p. 178, 1 . 10, xlviii. p, nf.), 
1 . 25. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . 14. 

ELEGANCY, sb. Elegance. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 . 4, xlv. 
p. 18s, 1. g. 

JxIyENCHES, sb. Refutations. P. 247, 1 . 4. 

EM BASE, V, t. To make base, deteriorate. E. i. p. 3, I. 2g. 
EMBASSAGE, sb. Embassy. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 6. 
EMPLOYD MEN, P'r. employes^ which is becoming natu¬ 
ralized. E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 18. 

EMULATION, a 5 . Strife, contention, as in Gal. v. 20. K. 
vii. p. 24, 1. 18. 

KNCRP.ASE, sb. Produce. E. xxxiii, p. 140, 1 , 2.1. 

END, sb. Intention. E. H. p. 208, p. 30. To tnc — in 


16. 

ENGACjPiMENT, sb. Obligation. Ph xxxix. p. 162, 1 . 18. 

EN GINE.S, sb. Skilful contrivances, works of art involving 

*" Xn^n 'illtn or skill. E. xvu. p. 6g, 1 . 13. 

ENQUIRE, zr, t. Not now used as a transitive verb. E. xlviii. 
p. igg, 1 . I. 

V. i. To grow rich. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . 28. 

ENSIGNS, sb. In-signia; wc h.avc gt>nc back to the Latin 
word. E. xxix. ]>. 130, 1 . 7, 

l''N.SLrP!, ZK i. To follow, result. P!. xlviii. p. igS, 1 . 13. 

ENTERLACE, zr.t. To insert. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 12. 

ENTERPRISP'.R, sb. An adventurer. E. xl. p. 166, 1 . 22. 

ENTERTAINMENT, sb. Diversion; something which with¬ 
draws attention from the main .s»ibje< 5 l. IC. xlix. p. 201, 1 . 18. 

sb. Used metaphorically of elementary know¬ 
ledge. E. xviii. p. 7t, 1 . 4. 

ENTRED LEAGUPh Formed a league. E. xv. p. 56, I. 5. 

P 2 PICURE, sb. P>picLireaii. E. in. p. 13, 1 . 2. C. 3. p. 2.^9, 
1 . 22 . 

C Y GI.FI, .tb. In order to accotint for the apparent motif)n 
of the planets, sometimes diredt and sometimes retn^grade, 
it was supposed in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy that 
each planet moved in a small circle, the centre of which 
described a larger circle about the earth. These small 
circles were called epicycles. P'. xvii, p. 69, 1 . t2. 

EQUIPOLLENT, adj. Equivalent. Pi. xx.\ix. p. 162, 1 . 22. 


order. PL xxii. p. 93, 1. 28, xlix. p. 201, 1. 20. 
ENDANGER , v. t. To run the risk of. Pi, xv. p. 61, I. 3. 
EANGERING, sb. Danger, risk. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 
ENfJAGPi INTO. To involve in. Pi. xviii. p. 73, 1 , 29. 
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EQUIVALENT WITH. Equivalent to. C. 5. p. 055, I. 25. 

KRK, adiK Before. E. xxxii. p, 138, I. 26. 

KRKCTING, sh. Establishing. E. xix. p. 75, 1, 17. 

ESPIAL, sb. Spy. E. xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 22. 

•ESTATE, sb, btate, condition. E, ix. p. 34, 1 . 33, p, ^5, 1. 3, 
xiv- p. 51, 1 . 2, XV. p. 58, 1 . 34, XX, p. 87, 1 . 12, xxii. p. 92, 
1. 16, Ivi. p. 227, 1. 10. 

ESTEEM OF. jI'o esteem, value. E. x. p. 37, 1 . 30. 

ES riVATION, sb. A place of estivation is a summer-house. 
E. .xlv. p. 184, 1 . 2r. 

ETHICJPE, sh. Ethiopian. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 27. 

luUtiH, sb. Yew. E. xlvi. p. 1S6, 1 . 17. 

E-VACUATED, Made void. C. 10. p. 267, I. i. 

FA^EPY, py. E.ach. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 19. C. 5. p. 255, 1 . 7. 

EVI IvL-FAVOURED. Bad; literally, bad-looking, fronij^n- 
7 'c^up as applied to the features of the face. E. xx.vi.\. 

EXALTATION, sb. Tyrwhitt's note on the AVife of Bath’s 
iTologue 'Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 6284I, explains this word : “In 
the old astrology, a planet was said to be in its exaltation. 
when it was in that .sign of the zodiac, in which it was sup¬ 
posed to exert its strongest infltience. The opposite sign 
was called its dejeclion, as in that it was supposed to be 
weakest.” K. xx.xi.x. p. 164, 1. 13. 

EXCEEDING, Exceedingly. E. xxxix. p. 164,1.6. 

EXCEPT, 7'. i. To make exception. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . 21. 

KXCUSATION, sb. Excuse. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 26, llv. 
]). 2 t8, I. 3. 

EXERCISED, p.p. Pradliscd, trained. E. xl. p, 166, 1 . 24. 

EXFIAU.ST, p.p. Exhausted. E. viii. p. 27, I. 24, Iviii. 
p. 238, 1. 9. 

E-XPECT, t. To wait f^r. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 14. 

EXPERIENCE, PUT IN. Experienced. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 

1. iS. 

EX’l'FNUATE. ?•. t. To weaken. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 6. 

EX I'ERNE, adj. External. E. xlii. p. 174, 1 . 30. C. 8. 
p. 261, 1. 14. 

EXTREME, adv. Extremely. E- xx.vvii. p. 156, 1 . 10, xliv. 
p. 178, I. 21. 


F. 

E, adJ. Easily swayed, fickle. E. viii. p. 27, I. 14. 

■ -.^ JnX- Fickleness. E. xi. p. 42, I. 21, lii. p. 2H, I. 24. 

FACULTY, sb. Ability. E. xxx. p. 133, 1 . 17. 

Glad, and by a curious change of meaning, 
compelled. E. xix. p. 80, 1 . 12. 

FATNE . adzK Gladly. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 5. 

FAtNKD, adj. Ei< 5 titious. E. xxxiv. p. 144, I. 17. 

V. i. To decay, become feeble, and hence metaphori¬ 
cally, to lose confidence. E, xvi. p. 65, 1 . 13. 
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F'ATRE, acf-:/. Hands.inicly. E. vi, p. 21, I. 27, Ivl. p. 225, 
1 .“i 1. 

FAIRE, a(/j. Handsome. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 16, xxii. p. 95, 1 . 2.4, 
xlv. p. 182, 1. 22. 

FALL, V. i. To chance, happen. E. xiv. p. 52, I. 11, 
FALLAXES, jA Fallacies. P. 247, 1 . 3. 

FALL UPON. T ocome to. E. xlvii. p. it)6, 1 . 13. 

FAME, s/f. Reputation. E. vi. p. 22, 1 . ii. Rnm.jur. IL .xv. 

p. 55, 1 . 5. F. p. 240, 1 . 17. 

X'ARE. 7/. t. To happen. PL xvi. p. 65. 1 . 16. 

FASCET, s/k A facet, or little face. F. !v. p. 220, 1 . 2. 
P'ASHION, s/f. Habit. E. xlvii. p. 196, I. 41. 

P'AST, at/j. P'irni. E. xv. p. 62, 1 . 2. ’J'enaclous, E. xlvi. 
p. 188, 1. 14. 

FAS 1 \ (tihj. Close. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 7. 

FASTER, Closer. K. xv. p. 56, 1 . 10. 

FAVOUR, s/f. Face, countenance. E. x.wii. p. 113, I. 14, 
xiiii. p. 176, 1. 17. 

FI L-VRES. s/}. Objects of feat. E. xv. p. 58, 1 . 3 . 

I^ARFUL, a(ij\ Timid. E. xxix. p. ikj, 1 . 22, x.vxi. p. is.p 

I. 17, xx.wi, p. 155, 1. 3. 

FEARFULNESSE, s/k Timidity. E. vi. p. 2t, I. 11. 
FEL IC ITY. jA (rood fortune. F.. v. p. 17, i. i6, xl. p. ito, 
r. 2S, xiiii. p. 177, I. 10, Iv. p. 220, 1. n. 

FELL(’)W, .r/j. Companion. E. ix. p. 31, I. ig. 
f’ETCH ABOUT, v. i. To go about. K. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 5. 
FETCH I NO, sl\ Striking. K. Iviii. p. 237, I. 14. 

FI FT, ixdj. Fifth. E. .\vi. j). 64, 1 . 20. 

FLAGGlcS, sb. "^rhe Yellow Iris. E. xlvi. p. 1S6, 1 . ig. 
FLASH, sb. A sudden blaze; hence, with suddenne.ss as the 
prominent idea, an instant. EL xxix. p. 12G, 1. 3. 

E'LASHY, adj. Tasteless. EL 1 . p. 205, I. 15. 

FL,OS APRlCANUSf sb. The African marigold. E. xlv i. 
p. 187, 1. 21. 

J'LOUT, sb. A jest, taunt. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . ii. 

FLOWEIR HE LKJES, sb. Fleur do lis, or iri.s. E. xdvi. p. 
187, 1. 10. 

flux, sb. Fluctuation. E. Iviii. p. 23T, 1 . iG. 
l''LY, V. t. '^I'o tly at, att.ack. F. p. 240. 1 . i. 

FOLLOWING, jA Sect. E. iii. p. ro, 1 . 13. 

E'OND, adj. E'oolish. EL xxvii. p. 113, 1 , cr. 

FOOTPACE, sb. A dais or raised platform for a chair of state. 
E. Ivi. p. 225, 1 . 3-1. 

FORECONCEYVING, jr. p. Preconceiving. C. 8. p. 2Gc', 

J. iq. 

FORESF^ . V. i. To provide. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 8,TftV. p. 1:84, 
1. 30, Iviii. p. 236, 1. 27. , 

E'OR GOT,/.A. Forgotten. E. xxii, p. 93, 1 . 22. 
E'(.)RMAL 1 ST, sb. A formal person. EL .xxvi. p. 104, 1. 12, 
E'tJRTH OF. Forth from. E. xxxv. p. 150, I. 13. 
E'OKWARDS, adj. E'orvvard, E. xviii. p. 74, 1. 4. 

E'OWLE, sb. A bird of any kind. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 4, xlv pr 181, 
1 . 22. F. p. 240, 1 . 2. 
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FOWLER, s^K A bird-catcher. K. p. 140, I. 8. 

l^'RAMK, OUT OF. In disorder. E. xv, p. 56, 1 . 26. 
y R ETTE LL A RIA ^ sb. Fritillary. R. xlvi. j). 187, 1 . 3. 
FRIARLY, adj. Friarlike, monastic. E. xx.xiv. p. 145, 1 . 9. 
FRONTED,/./. Confronted. E. xv. p. 62, 1 . 2. 
FRO WARD , adj, Cros.s, perverse. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 31, xxiv. 
“p. loo, 1. 4, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 6. 

FROWARDEvST, adj. Most perverse. E, Ivii. p. 230, 1 . 19. 
FROWARDNES.se, sh. Perversity. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 15. 

Fy ME. sb. Smoke, steam ; hence, an empty fancy. E. xv.‘ 
p. 58, 1. 12, Iviii. p. 233,1. 6. 

FURNITUR E, Trappings, harness. E. xxxvii. p. 158,1.14. 
FUTILE, adj. T'alkativc. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . ii, xx. p. 84, 1 . 27. 


G. 


GADDING, adj. Going hither and thither. ** E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 2r. 

(rALLIARD, sh. A lively French dance. E. xxxii. p. 137, I. 25. 

(',ALLO-GRECIA, Galatia. Fb Iv'iii. p. 235,!. 19. 

GARNISHED,/./. Ornamented. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . iS. 

(j.AUDERIE, sb. Finery. E. xxix, p. 129, f. 29. 

GEMINATION, sb. A dmibling. C. 8. p. 260, 1 . 4. 

GERMANDIHv, sb. Tcjicriuni CAamo'dfys. E, xlvi. p. 
t86, 1. 19. 

GTNGLES, sb. Rattles. E. xxxiii. j). 142, I. 28. 

GINNl'riNG, sb. All c.arly apple. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 28. 

GLOBE, sb. A crowd, gathered runud any thing. E.. xi. 
p. 40, 1. 34. 

GL(ARI0US, ndj. Ostentatious. E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1 . 10, 
xdviii. p. 198, 1. 15, liv. p. 216, 1. 8. 

GLORY , sb. Ostentation, display. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 17, liv. p. 

^ 217, 1 . T2, Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 31. Lustre, xxxvii. p. 157, 1 , 19, 
p. 158, 1. 8. 

GO ABOU T, 7 '. t. To endeavour, C. i. p. 247, 1 . 10. 

GOE NEARE. The phrase ‘go near to’, followed by a verb, 
would now be replaced by an adverb, nearly, or almost. 
E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 5. 

GOING AB O y T. sb. Endeavotir. K. xv. p, 55, 1 . 21. 

GOINOnHIRTII, sb. An outlet, exit. E. xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 14. 

GOINGS, sb. Movements, E. i. p. 3, 1 . 30. 

GOODLY, adj. Fine, liandsome. E. xxxvii, p. 158, 1 . jjj 
xlv. n. 182, 1. 28. 

GOTTEN,/./. F.. ix. p. 34, 1 . 22, xv. p, 59, I. 27. 

GRACING, sb. Compliment. E. Ivi. p. 225, 1 . 10. 

GRACIOUS, adj. Graceful. E. xlili. p. 176, 1 . 18, liv. p, 
ti8, 1. 3. 

GRECIA, sb. Greece. E. xxix. p. 127, 1 . 20. 

GRECIANS, sb. Greeks. E. i. p, 1, 1 . 16. xiii. p. 47, 1 . 3, Hit. 
p. 214, 1 . 21. Comp. Joel iii. 6: Acts vi. i. 

GRINDED, /./. Grovind. E. xli. p. 171, 1 . 3. 

GROSSE, IN. In the gross or mass. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 9. 
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GROTTAy sh. Grotto. K. xlv. p, 184,1. 21. 

GROUNDED, p.p. Founded, well founded. E. iii. p. n, 
I ^ 3 ^ xix. p, 77» 2« 

GROUNuSs.'Soils.* E. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 2:5. 

GROW BEHINDE, v. i. To get in arrear. C. 10. p, 265, 
1 . IT. 

GROWEN, Grown. E. xxix. p, 126, 1 . 21, .xxx. p. 132, 

GROWING SILKE. Vegetable Silk, the produce of Botn- 
hax Ccibay the silk-cotton tree of S. America. E. xxxiii. 
p. 141, 1. 18. 


H. 

HABILITATTON, sh. Training. E. x.vlx. p. 125, 1 . 27. 

HALFE LIG HTS , AT . By twilight. The Lat. h.as Rituptam 
in crepuscutS. E. vi. p. j8, 1. 20. 

HALFES, sb. Halves. E. xxvii. p. no, I. 31. 

HAND, AT A DEARE. At a great price. K. xxv. p. 102, I. 4. 
,, AT EVEN. To come at e"z<en hand with another is 
be even with him. E. i.x. p. 30, 1 . 12. 

,, (JF EVEN. Equally balanced. Ncjrth’.s/V///. p. (a/^. 
“The battell was as yet 0/ enc7i hand." E. xxviii, p. m . 
h 13 * , 

HANDLE, V. t. To treat; which is it.self the Lat. traflart\ t.. 
handle. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 2, p. 34, 1 . 19. 

HANDY-CRAFTS-MEN, sb. Artisans. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 

HANDY-WORK, sb. Workmanship, manufacture. E. \Ki. 
p. 186, 1 . 5. Comp. I’s. xix. I. 

HANGED, p.p. Hung with tapestry. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . 7. 

HAP, z<.i. To happen. E. Iviii. p. 232, 1 . 5. 

HARDEST, adj. Hardiest. E. Ivlii. p. 236, 1 . i. 

HARDY, adj. Bold. E. xxvii, p. no, 1 . 13. 

HARMEFULL, adj. Hurtful, pernicious. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . <>, 
xxxvi. p. 155, 1. 12. 

HEALTH.S, sb. Toasts, E. xviii. p, 73, I, 26. 

HEARKEN, ZKt. 'I'o get information, ascertain. E. x.wiii. 
p. 142, 1. 12. 

HEIGTH, sh. Height. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5. 

HEI.PS, sb. Aids. E. xi. p. 41, 1 . 26. 

HERBA jlf use ARIA, sb. The Grapc-Hy.acinth. E. xl\i. 
p. 187, 1. 24. 

HEROICALL, adj. Heroic. E. v. p, 17, 1 . 7, ix. p. 30, t. 3 c 
xxxiii. p. 139, 1. 2. 

HER.SELIKE, adj. Funereal. K. v. p. 17, 1 . 13, 

HIACYNTHUS ORIENTALIS. sb. The garden hy.acinth 
brotight from the Levant in 159^1. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 2. 

HTERUSALEM, sb. Jcrus.alem. E. xxxiii. p. 140, I. iS. 

HIRELINGS, sb. Hired servants. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 34. 

HIS, pr. Its. E, xxxvi. p. 153, 1. 4. Used for the genitive 
case. E. xix. p. 78, I. 23, xxix. p. 128, 1 . 16. 
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HITHER, adj. Nearer. E. xlvi. p. 190, 1 . 28. 

HOLD, 7 KreJl. To adhere. C. i. p. 248, 1 . 9, 

HOLD _WrilH. To agree with. E. xv. p. 62, 1 . 10. 
HCTCPEN, Helped. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . i8, xxiv. p. 100, 

. I. 14, XXIX. p. 118, 1 . 8. Comp. Dan. xi. 34. 

HOLY DAY, sb. A saint’s day. C. 9. p. 259, 1 . 2. 

HOME, 7'0 KEEP. To keep at home. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 22. 
HON ESTER, adj. More honest. E. xlvii. p. 196, !. 25. 
HONNY-SUCKLE, FRENCH, sb. Hedysarum Corona- 
rinnt, formerly called the hatchet vetch. E. xlvi. p. 187, 

HONOURABLE 2 ST, adj. Most honourahle. E. xxxli. p. 136, 

1. 10. 

HORTATIVES, sb. Exhortations. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 17. 

H ()WSQ EV ER , adv. Although. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 24. 
HUMANi'i'Y, sb. Hvinian nature. E. xxvii. p. 107, I. 13. 
HUMOUi^ QUS. adj. Fanciful. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 3. 

JfXfNX)KED, Adj. Hundredth. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 15. 
HUSBAND, z>. t. To farrn, cultivate. E. xli. p. 169, 1 . 12. 

,, sb. An economist. E. Iv. p. 219, 1 . i8. 

H U SBA NDINQ, sb. Cultivation. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 5. 


tajMStry, painting, or 
Comp. Ez. viii. 12, 


lADE, v.t. To over-drive; and, metaphorically, to pursue a 
subjccl; of conversation to weariness. E'. xxxii. p. 136, 1 . 19. 

JEOPARDY, sb. Risk, peril. C. 5. p. 256, 1 . 6. 

ILL, adj. Bad. Eh xlv. p. 180, 1. 7. 

IMAGE'RY, sb. Devices or figures in 
sculpture. Eh xxvii. p. m, 1 . 34. 

Ecclus. xxxviii. 27. 

IMBASEh 7/. t. To make base, degrade. E. x. p. 38, 1 . 20. 

IMBOSMKNl'S, sb. Projedlion.s in architediure. E. xlvi. 
p. 191, 1. 14. 

IMPART, V. refl. To communicate. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . 7. 

IMPEIRTINENCES, sb. Things not belonging to a question, 
irrelevant. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . 14. 

IMPERTINE'NCY, ,sb. Irrelevance. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 26. 

I MPE'RTINENT, adj. Irrelevant. E. xxvi. p. 105, 1 . 9. 

, 7M. To be of importance. E. xxix. p. 120, 1. 15, 
p. ^23, 1. ^ 4 * 

IMPORTUNE, adj. Importunate. E. ix. p. 35, 1 . 10, xlviii. 
p. 198, 1. 5. 


,T JPQN- To lay a restraint upon 



sb. A tumor. Eh xv. 


13 * 


E. i. p. I, 1 . 
p. 61, 1. 4. 

ING, a€{J, Impressive. E. Hi. p. 211, 1 . 12. 
IMPROPRIATE, zr. i. To appropriate. E. xxix. p. 130, 1 . 3. 
IN, pr^p. Into. E. i. p. I, 1 . 14. 

IN GUARD. On guard. E. xxii. p. 94, 1 . 31. 


BB 
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IN THAT. Like tlie Lat. in co quad. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . t. 
INEOWl'T) WfNDOWLS. Bow-windows, or bay-windows. 
E. xlv. p. 1S4, 1 . 5. 

INCENSED, A/ Burnt. E. v. p. 17, 1. 26. 

INCEPTIONS, sh. C. p- 266, 1 . 14. 

INCOMMODi riES, .C-. I .mi.ijc-. K. xli. p. 168, 1 . 24. ^ 
JNCONFOR^^f'r Y, j/'. W.iuii *. E.xxiv. p. 100, 1 .1. 

INCUR. ‘ I'o incrtr into the note tif others’ is to come 

uni^r others’ observation. E. ix. j). 31, 1 . 25. 

INDIFEKRKNCY, sb. 1 ndifTercnce. E. xx. p. 87, I. 16. 

INplFFE R E N'P - <^dj. Impartial. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . 26, xiv. 

p. 51, 1 . 20, XX. p. 87, 1 . 15, li. p. 207, I, 14. 

INDIUNELi-, sb. An unworthy avil. E. xi. p. 39, 1 . ii, 
INE aMED. /./. Branded with infamy. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 18. 
INFANTERY, .vA Infantry. E. xxix. p. 122,1.16. 

INFLUpNCh..S» sh. A trace tjf tlic old belief in the p>ower 
e.vercTsetl Ly the stars over human destiny lingers in this 
word. Cornp. Job xxxviii. 31. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 11, Iviii, 
p. 233, 1. 8. 

INI'OR'i'UNATE, adj. Unfortunate. E. iv. p. 15, 1 . 31, xl. 
p. 167. 1. 6. 

INCtAGEI),/. y'. Set fast. E, -xxxi.x. p. 163, 1 . 24. 

1 N G R Q SS 1 NG . sb. Mtniopoly. E. xv. p. fo, 1 . 12. 

IN^Hx.DINA.TE, i^dj. Irregular, ungovernable. E. x. p. 36, 
~*T. 16. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 19. 

INQUfSrrK)NS, sb. Investigations. E. xxx. p. 132, 1 . 9, 
INSDLENCIE, sb. Insolence. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5, xv. 
j), 6 t, 1 . I. 

INSP IRE . /. To breathe in. E. i. p. 3. 1 . 4. 
INTTEEaCiENCii^ sb. Understanding. K. xlvili. p. ig8, I. 13. 
M'o have intelligence — to have an understanding, agree. 
E. X, p. 37, 1 . 13. 

TNTF'NIh 7'. t. To .aim at, strive after. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 31. 

1 N'l'EN'l'l f)N, sb. Endeavour. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 29. 

IN'I'F.RI'.SSKD, /./. Interested; the old form of the word. 
E. hi. p. vp I- 33 - ,, . 

INTERLACE, t. t. To mix up together, insert. E. xi. p. 41, 
T. 34, xI. p. 167, 1. 8. 

INI'ERL()CUTH)N. sb. A speaking hetween different per¬ 
sons, alternate si)eaklng, conversation. E. xxxii. pt 138, 
I. 19. 

IN'l'ERVENlENT, adj. Intervening, F.. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 4, 
INURE, IK t. '1 o make use of. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 . 34, 
INVOLVED,/./. Intricate. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . 25. 

I NWARD , ndj. Intimate. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 14, xx. p, 85, 1 . 

,, Interior. E. xliv. p. 184, 1 . 14. Hence, secret. E 

xxvi, p. 105, 1. 26. c 

lOY, v.i. To rejoice. E. xxvii. p. no, 1 . 33. 

IRRITATE, 70 t. To provoke. E. lii. p. 214, 1 . 30. 

ITERA TE, 7K t. To repeat. E. xxv. p, 102, 1 . 20. 
ITERATION, sb. Repetition. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 19. 
p. 266, 1. 18. 


C. 10. 
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cidj, Kxn.(ft. F,. XV. p, 58, 1. 28. 

,, sb. A tilt, tournament. K. x.xxvii. p. 158, 1 . 7. 
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K. 

KINDE, sh. Manner. E. xli. p. 171, 1 . 33. 

KINSFOLKS, sb. Relatives. E, vii. p. 74, 1 . 22, ix. p. 31, 1 . 19. 
KNAP, sb. A knoll. E. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 12. 

KNEE T 1 M 11 ER. sh. Crooked timber. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 28. 
FTNTTT t). t. fasten. E. xv. p. 58, 1 . 25. 

KNOWLEDGE OF, TO TAKE. To take cognisance of, 
observe. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 18. 


T.. 


LANDF.D, p.p. I’osscssed of landed property. C. 5. p. 254, 

1. II. 

LAUD.'VTIVES, sb. Eulogies, panegyrics. E. xxix. p. 129, 
*• 

L.V\ . re /. To lie. E. xxxviii. ifi'O. b 

Li'AId-MAN, sb. An owner of lead mines. E. xx.xiv. p. 14^), 

1 - 7 - 

LE.AT)S, .sb. A leaded roof; used by Bacon in the singular. 
K. xlv. p. 182, 1. 29. 

sb. .'^cience.s. E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 23. 
iE , V. t. 'To lose, cause the loss of. E. xix. p. 80, 1 . 2(', 
^xlx. p. T19, 1 . 20, xx.xi. }i. 134. I. 5, xxxiii. p. 139, 1. 11. 
lECtENI) . sb. Sec note. xvi. p. 64, 1 . 2. 

E, sb. Lilac. E. xK i. p. 187, 1 . 16. 

JO r, f'. t. Fo hinder. E. xlvi. p. 1130, 1 . 28. 

.EVTT\b sb. Lightness, fickleness, E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 12. 

.IFF. sb. 'I'hc step of .a hoi se. E. xxv, p. loi, 1 . 9. 

.IGHd', S', i. J o happen, turn out. E. xliii. p. 177, 1 . 25. 

,, adj. Slight, uiiiuiportaiit. IL iii. p. 9, I. 23. 

AGHTIA', nd':>. Easily. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 24. 

1 GH i'St ) ME, Light. E. V. p. 17, 1 . 22, xlv. p. iSi, 


LIKE, adj. T.ikcdy. F.. xx. p. 86, 1 . 5, xxii. p. 93, 1 . 24, xl\ii, 

f e 95, 1 . 17, xlix. ]). 203, 1 . 2. C. I. p. 248, 1 . 2. H,ui 
ike = was likely. 1''. xiii. p. 48, 1. 3. 

TAKE TO. Like. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . 20, xiii. p. 49, 1 . 28. 

LIKE UNTO. E. iii. p. 12, 1 . 16. 

I,ILIUM COA'I'ALLIUM. The lily of the valley. E. xKi. 
p. 187, 1. 25. 

LIVELY , adzj. Vividly, E. v. p, 17, 1 . i. 
nrVTNCL sb. Property. E. xlv. p. 181, 1 . 9. C. 5. p. 2';4, 1 . 9. 
LOADING , adj. Laden, Iiurdencd. ‘To be on the loading 
'■part^ Ts to aggravate. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 19. Comp, bchold- 
and heholdt'n. 

LODGING, sb. Sleeping apartment. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 28. 
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LOO SER Projjcrlv the letting loose an arrow from 

.string; hence applied to the adl of discharging any busihes^ 

The Latin has exit us. It is apparently used in the same 
sense as “deliveries” in Essay xix. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 , 25. 

LOT , sb. A spell, like Fr. sort. E. ix. p, 33, 1 . 32. The cus¬ 
tom alluded to by Tacon is illustrated by the following 
passage AtigloSaxon Home, p. 276 {Notes 

and QueHes, 3rd S. ii. p. 116) : “Diseases of which nothing 
was understood, such as epilepsy or insanity, were supposed 
to arise from the intluence of demons, ancf were dealt with 
accordingly. 'J'he Anglo-Saxons had a notion, common to 
many nations, that evil spirits could not be conjured out of 
one man unless they were conjured into anotlicr, or into 
something else. The disease was, therefore, commonly 
charmed into a stick, and the stick thrown into a high-way; 
that it might be effeii^ually separated from the sufferer. It 
was supposed that the disease, or evil spirit,’ would enter 
into the first person who picked it up.” 

LUCRE, sb. Gain. E. xvii. p. 6 q, 1 . 23. 

LURCH, V. i. To absorb; literally to gulp down, from a Med. 
Lat. word iurcare, to swallow food greedily. E. xlv. p. 
181, 1 . 8. ‘To Lurch, dcuour, or eate greedily. Ingurgito.' 
Baret, Alsoearie. 

LUTE, sb. A stringed Instrument of music, resembling the 
modern guitar. E. xxix. p. 118, 1. 5. 


M. 


AG NI F IE. V. f. To make great or unportant. E. xiii. p. 48. 
r.'i5. T!!omp. Josh. iii. 7, Job vil. 17. 

MAINE, adj\ Great, important. E. vi. p, 21, 1 . 12. 

MAINE, sb. The important part. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 22. 

MAINLYj adv. Forcibly, vigorously. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 30, 
.xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 18. 

MAINTAINED, v. t. To support, uphold, E. xxvii. p. 109, 
I. 28. 

MAKED FOR. To be for the advantage of. E. i. p. i, 1 . 19, 
xvl, p. 6','1. 0, xxix. p. 128, 1. 

MAKE FORTH. To proceed. lE. xli. p. irxj, 1 . 2. 

MALIGNE, adj. Malignant. E. xv. p. 61, 1 . 4, xxxvi. p. 

153* 1 - 5 - 

MANNAGE, 7/. i. A term of horseman.ship ; literally to m.akc a 
horse oHey the hand, and so to handle generally. E. vi. p. 
19, 1. 12, xxix. p. 119, 1. 9. 

MANNAGE, sb. Management. E. xlii. p. 174. 1 . it. 

MANNER, sb. Kinds; used as a plural. E. Iviri. p. 234, 1 . 28. 

MARISH, adj. IMarshy. K. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 18. 

MARRE, v.t. To spoil. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 , 14, .xxxvi. p. 155, 
1. 15. 






MARVELLED,/./. Wondered at. E, xliv. p. 179, I. 25. 

M ASTE RIES, TO TRY. To contend for mastery or supers 
onty.' xix. p. 77, 1. 3* ir < ^ ''.-".v'’ 'Of. 

MASTERY, jA Superiority. E. xXx. p. 133, 1 . 6. 

MATE. V. Literally, to stupefy or deaden; hence to over. ^ 
power (Fr. mater). E. ii. p. 6, 1 . 5, xv. p. 58, 1 . 7. 

MATERTALL, adj. Matter of fa( 5 l. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 30. 

MATTER, sb. Used like the Lat. materia in the literal sense 
fuel ; hence, cause generally. "E. xix. p. 77, 1. 5, xv. 

MATTER,' UPON THE. On the whole. E. xliv. p. 179, I. n. 

KTEAT ^Er s 5 . Means. E. xix. p. 77, 1 . 14, xlix. p. 201,1.9. 

" hledium, instrument. E. xlix. p. 203, I. 4. In a meane — 
moderately. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 4. 

MEANE, adj. Humble, inferior. E. xv. p. 57, 1 . 24. 

MEAT, sb. .Food of all kinds, not exclusively flesh. The iff eat 
offering of the Jews had no Jlesh in it. E. xxxiit. p. 140, 1 . 23. 

MEERE, adj. Absolute. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1 . 7. Comp. Shaks. 
M. 0/ yen. iii. 2 : 

* I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy.* 

MEERELY, Absolutely. E. Iviii. p. 231, I, 20. 

MEERE STONE, sb. A boundary stone; from A.-S. gemaere, 
a boundary. E. Ivi. p, 222, 1 . 15. 

MELIORITIE, sb. Superiority. C. 1. p. 248, 1 . 10. 

MELO-COTONE, jA A kind of peach. K. xlvi. p. 1S7,1.33. 

MEN OP" WARRE, sb. Warriors, soldiers. E. xix. p, 

I. 19, F. p. 240, 1 . 34. 

MERCHAN^IZINC^, sb. Trade. E. xll. p. 170, 1 . 2. 

M^RCUR.Y ROJQ, sb. The caduceus or rod twined with 
serpents with which Hermes is represented. E. iii. p. 13, 

1. 24. 

MEW, 7^.^. To moult or shed the feathers. Fr. inner. E. 
xxix. p. 121, I. 20. 

MEZERION, sb. Daphne Mezereuin, called also by Gerarde 
Dutch Mezereon, or Germane Olive Spurge. E. xlvi. 
p. 186, 1. 23. 

MTDDEST, so. Midst. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . 6, xlv. p. 182, 1 . 11. 

MILITAR, adj. Military. E. liv. p. 217, 1 . 10. 

MILITIA, sb. An armed force, army. E. xxix. p, 124, I. 29. 

MILKEN WAY, sb. The Mdky Way. E. xl. p. 166, 1 . 5. 

MINDE, sb. Intention. E, xiii. p. 50, I. q. 

MINISTERS, sb. Attendants. E. Ivi. p. 225, I. 28. 

^JJNTMAN, sb. One skilled in coinage. E. xx. p. 87, I. 26. 
^Hec tliat thinketh Spaine^ to be some great ouermatch for 
this Estate, assisted as it is, and may be, is no good Mini- 
man ; But takes greatnesse of Kingdomes according to their 
Bulke and Currency, and not after their iutrinsique Value.’ 
Bacon, Cons, touching a lyarre with Spaine, p, 2, ed. 
1629. 

MISLAIER, sb. One who misplaces. E. Ivi. p. 222, 1 . 15. 
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MISI^TKE, z>. t. To dislike. E. xli. p. 172, 1 . 12. 

M O DELL . sb. Plan. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 33. 

M'OTCTT.T-. L To labour. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 24. 

MONETH, sb- ]Momh: A.-S. IVIunittS. E. xlvi. p. r86, I. 11. 

MON EVES, sb. Sums of money". E. xli. p. 172, 1 . 25. 

MONOCULOS, sb. A unc-cycd person. C. lo. p. 264, I. 24. 

MORE, aiij. Oreater. E. xliii. p. 177, 1 . 3. 

AIORRIS sb. A d.ance formerly common in 

Engla^nd on festival days, and espcci.illy on ISIay I 3 ay’, ami 
not yet entirely out of use. The name appears to indicate 
that it was borrowed from the Moriscos or Moors, but no¬ 
thing is known of its origin. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 28. 

jyiO.ST, adj■ Greatest. E. vii. p. 23, 1 . 14, x.x. p. 86, 1 . 26, 

' xxxvii. p. T57, 1. 18. 

I^rOTrO>{. sb. Impulse. E. x. p. 3S. 1 . 14. Emotion, xiv. 
j). 52, 1 . 33. Movement, xliii, p. 176, 1 . it>. 

iV IO U Gtiy . Might, E. XV. p. 61, 1 . 5, -\xii. p. 92, 1 . 16, xxvil. 
p. no, 1. ly. 

iMOUNT, sb. Mound. E. xlvi. p. 19T, 1 . 11. 

MOVE, t. t'. T o excite. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 30. 

JvP^WhiN. Mown. E. .xv. j). ejo, 1 . 10. 

MUT.TlPLICATION UPON. K. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . 14. 

MUN7'. t. 'I'o fortify'. K. iii. p. 12, 1 . 9. 

ilLl^RTfiER, 7'. t. To murder, E. iii. ]). 13, I. 14. 

MUSK.E IVlELON, sb. The common melon, called .also by 
Parkinsiui and fierarde. Million. E. xK'i. p. 187, 1 . 31. 

IML^SKE-R(.)SE, sb. Rosa fnoschata. E. xlvi. p. 188, I. 24. 

MUSd'ER, v.i. To count. C. 5. p. 253, 1 . 2. 

MVSTERY, sb>. A hidden nxeaning, known only to the ini- 
, tlated. E. v, p. i6, I. i8. 


N. 

N.\ME, sb. Reputation. vi. p. ig, 1 . 10. 

NA'rURALI., adj. Native. K. xxix. p. 124, 1 . 22. 

NATURES, sb. Kinds. E. xlv. p. i8o, 1 . 23, .xlv'i. p, 187, 1 . ir. 

NAUCtH'I’, adj. liad. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 28, Iii, p. 213. 1. 4. 

NEASTLING, sb. Place ftir building nests. E. xlvi. p. 194, 
1. 23. 

NEEDS, adv. Of necessity' ; A. .S. nc&des the gen. of rnuld, 
need. E. i.x. p. 30, I. 17, ,\ii. p. 46, 1 . 4, xxiii. p. g6, 1 . 21. 

NEERE UNTO. i’\. .xv. p. 63. 1 . i. 

NEIERNES, sb. Intim.acv, C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 24. 

NEGLECTING, adj. Negligent. E. iv, p. 15, 1. 14. 

NEIGHBOUR, adj. Neighi>onring. K. xxix. p, 1-28, 1 . 10. 

NF 2 PHEW, sb. A grtindson. E. xxi.x. p. rio, I. g. 

NEVER A. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 24, xxii. p. 95, 1 . 23, xxxii. p. 138, 
1 - II, xliii. p. 177, 1 . 14. 

NI’ 1 WEI.„L, sb. “A pilhar of stone or vv'ood, where the steps 
terminate in a wimling staircase.’' Keniiett, MS. Lan.id. 
loi j, quoted in H alii well's Diet. E. xiv. p. 182, 1 . 33. 

\ ' U'cf > li. k/i uf /,/” d V i[ <S' f-, b 
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NEWES, sh. Used as a plural. E. xv. p. 54, 1 , 14, 

NJiW MEN, s6. Like the Lat. noz^i hoviineSy men who have 
newl^acquired rank. ^ We are obliged to resort to the Fr. 
parvenu to express this. E. ix. p. 30, I. 25. 

NIC 5 e, adj. Scrupulous. E. xxix. p. 123, 1 . 30, xxxvii. p. 156, 

NICkt^ESSE, sb. Fastidiousness. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . 16. 
NOBLESSE, sb. Nobility. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 16. 

NOTABLE, aiij\ Remarkable. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 3. 
NOTABLY, adv. Notoriously, remarkably. K. xv, p. 60, I. 2, 
xxix. p. 121, 1. 29. 

NOTE, sb. Observation. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 25. Information. 
E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 24. 

NOTHING NEARE. E. xxi. p. 89, 1 , 18. 

,, WORTH. C. 10. p. 265, 1 . 12- 

NOVELTIES* Innovations. E. xvii. p. 69, 1. 2^. 
troxTRlBH. V, i. To receive nourishment. E. xi.x. p. 80, 1 24. 


O. 


OBTECT, p.p. Exposed. C. 5. p. 254, 1 . 8. 

OBLIGED, p.P- Bound. E. xx. p. 82, 1 . 7. 

OBN OXIOUS yO . Exposed to, under the influence of; and 
hence, submissive, complaisant. E. xx. p. 8b, 1 . 12, .x.x.xvi. 
p. 155, 1 . 3, .xHv, p. 179, 1 . 16. 

OilTAll^:, ZJ. i. To attain ; to gain a cause in law. E, vi. p, 19, 
1. 2, m. p. 225, 1. 13. 

OES, sb. Round bright spots. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 17. Used 
by Shakspere of the stars [Mid. N.'s Dr. iii. 2) : 


Fair Helena, that more engllds the night 
Than all yon fiery ces and eyes of light. 


OR E. vi. p, 19, 1 . 10, p. 22, 1 . 2, xvii. p. 69, 1 . 21, xlx. p. 79, 

•"""I, 31, xxv. p. 102, 1. 28, xxvii. p. 109, 1. 34, XXX. p, 131, 1. 3, 
XXXV. p. 151, 1 , 31, li. p. 208, 1 . 29, liii. p. 214, 1. t. C. 3. 
p. 249, 1 . 24. In all these pass.agcs ‘ of' would b^^f'eplaced 
m modern usage by other prepositions, Avhich the reader 
will easily supply. In a partitive sense. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 
I. 32, xvi. p. 6s, 1 . 18. Of either side. E. .xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 29. 
Of long. E. Ivi. p. 224, I. 4. Of purpose. E. ix. p. 33, 

I. 17 . Of tlic other side. C. 2. p. 249, I. 10. 

OFFER, sb. An attempt. C. 10. p. 266, I. 16. 

OFFICIOUS, adj. Ready to serve, like tlic Ia\^. o^iiciosus ^ 
not in a bad sense. E. .xlviii. p. 199, I. 27. 

OFT, adzf. Often. C. i. p: 248, 1 . 4, 2. p. 248, 1 . 18. E. ii. 
p. 6, 1. 21, viii. p. 27, 1. 37, xxxiii. p. 142, 1. 32. 

OPINION, sb. Reputation. E. x.xvi. p. 105, i. 30. liv. p. 217, 
1. o. 

ORACULOUS, adj. Oracular. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . 34. 
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ORANGE-TAWNEY, tuij. Of a dark orange colour. In 
Knight’s Shakspere (ii. p. 250) it is said, Vecellio, a Vene¬ 
tian, “ expressly informs us that the Jews differed in nothing, 
as far as rerarcled dress, from Venetians of the same profes¬ 
sions, whether merchants, artisans, &c., with the exception 
of a yelliyjv bonnet, which they were compelled to wear by 
order of the government.” See also Sir W. Scott’s descrip¬ 
tion of Isaac of York in Ivanhoe, c. 5 : “ He wore a high 
square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nation to distinguish them from Christians.” E. xli. p. 168, 

ORDEli, TO TAKE. To take measures. £. xxxvi. p. 153, 
1. 20. 

ORDERING, sb. Arrangement, E. xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 10, p. 190, 
1. 32. Iviii, p. 237, 1. 33. 

OTHER, pi. Others. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . 15, xxiv. p. 100, 1 . 

OVERCOxME, V. t. In the phrase ‘ to oitercome a bargain,’ 
to master it, and make h one's own. E. xxxiv. p. 146, I. 15. 

OVER-GREAT, arlj. E.xcessive. E. xvii. p. 6g, 1 . 21. 

OVERGREATNE.SSE, sb. Excessive greatness. E. xx. p. 85, 
1. 16. 

OVER-LIVE. i. To survive. E. xxvii. p. too, 1 . 31. 

OVER-POWER, sb. Excessive power. E. Iviii.p. 236, 1 . 17. 

OVER-SPEAKING, adj. Speaking too much. E. Ivi. p. 224, 
1. 17. 

OVERTHROWEN, p.p. Overthrown. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 2. 

OYNTMENT, sb. Perfume. E. liii. p. 213, 1 . 19. 


P. 


PACE, V. i. To proceed. E. xxxiv. p. 145, I. 20. 

PA I RE, V. t. To impair. E. xxiv. p. 100, 1 . 13. 

PALME, A hanabreaclth. E. XIX. p. 78, 1 . z. 
f arable, sb. A proverb. E. xxvii. p. 110, 1. 22. 
PA RD O N , sb. Permi.ssion. E. xliii. p. 177, 1 . 20. 

PA R'r, sb. Party. E. xvi. p. 66, 1 . 13. 

PARTICULAR, adj. Partial. E. Iviii. p. 231, 1 . 22. 

,» sb. Used as a substantive, like ‘ private/&c. 

E. XV. p. 6t, 1 , 34. 

PASS, V. t. To surpas.s. F. p. 239, 1 , 14. 

PAS.SAGES, sb. Digressions. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 25. 
PASSING, adv. Surpassingly, exceedingly. E. vi. p. ig, 1. 13. 
PASTURAGES, sb. Pastures. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 13. 

PAWNES, Pledges. E. xli. p. 170. I. 17. 

PEECE, t/. i. To fit. E. xxiv. p. og, 1 . 21. 

PENURY, sh. Want. E. xxix. p. 123, 1 . 17. 

PENYWORTH, sb. A purcha.se. C. 9. p. 264, 1 . 3. 
PERCASE, adv. Perhaps. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . 7. 
PERCEIVING, sb. Perception. E. liii. p. 213, 1 . ri. 
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PEREMPTORY, adj. In its literal sense of deadly, destruc¬ 
tive. E. XV. p. 6i, 1 . 19. 

PERIOD, sb. Termination, completion. E. xlii. p. 174, 1 , 23. 

PERISH, v.t. 7 ’o destroy. E. xxvii. p. no, I. 18. 

i*ii£SPNAGJE, sb. A representation of the human face. 

^EITxIiII. p. 177, I. 4, 6. 

PERSUADE, V. t. To recommend, E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 32. 

PH AT^ITASME, sb. A phantom. E. xxxv. p. 150, 1 . 8. 

PINCK, sb. ‘The blush Pincke’ is merely a variety of the 
common Pink. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 18. ‘The Pinck' 

is called by Parkinson {Faradisus, p. 316, ed. 1629) Caryo~ 
phylilts minor ripens, and is described as “the smallest, 
both for leafe and flower of all o^Jrer Pinkes tluyj,i^e nou¬ 
rished in Gardens.” 'I'he same Latin name i^giveh 
Ray to the Maiden Pink, Dianthus deltoides. In the 
2nd edition of Gerarde, Parkinson'.s plate is copied, and the 
flower is called C. virgineus. Miller [Gard. Diet. 7th ed. 
1759) dc.scribes a kind of Dianthus as “the .small creeping 
or Maiden Pink, commonly called the mated Pink by seeds¬ 
men.” He afterwards say.s it was used for the edgings of 
borders. I cannot identify it. E. xlvi. p. 188, 1 . 32. 

PTNE-APPLE-TRPIE, sb. The Pine. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 17. 

PITIE, sb. Used like ‘reason’ for the corresponding adjec¬ 
tive. E. xli. p. 168, I. 2. 

PLACE, sb. Topic. F. p. 240, 1 . 6. 

,, TAKE. To have cffedl. E. xxxi. p. 134, I, ii, xli.v, 

p. 202, 1. 21. 

PLACED, p.p. Put in place, or position. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 10, 
li. p. 208, I. 20. 

PLACING, sb. Position. E. Iviii. p. 233, L id. 

PLAIE-PLEASURE, sb. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 17. 

PliANT, V. t. To colonize. E. xxxiii. p. 139, 1 . 22. 

PLANTATION, sb. Colony. E. xxxiii. 

PLASH, sb. A pool, or puddle. C. 4. p. 251, I. ii, 

Pr,ATP'ORM, sb. Plan. E. xlvi. p. 194. I. 25. 

adJ. Praiseworthy, deserving applause. E. ix. 
p. 34, 1 . 26, XV. p. 55, 1 . 12. In Ivi. p. 222, 1 . II, it seems to 
mean * courting applause,’ and so approaches to the modern 

5>crisc« 

PLEASURING, pr.p. Pleasing, E. xxxvi. p. 154, I. 27. 

PLENTIFUL, adj. Lavish. E. xxviii. p. 117, I. ^ 

PLIE, sb. Bend, twist. E. xxxi.x. p. 164, 1 . 3. 

POESY, sb. Poetry. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 18, v. p. 16, 1 . 14. C. 9. 
p. 264, 1. 9. 

POINT, V. t. To appoint. E. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 2, Iviii- p. 237, I. 26. 

POINT DEVICE, adj. Exaa. E. Hi. p. 212, 1 . 8. 

POLER, sb. An exadter of fce^. E. Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 17. 

POLING, adj. Exaiiting.* E. Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 2, 

1 ‘OLITICKES, sb. Politicians, E. iii. p. 9, 1.31, vi. p. 18, 1 . 5. 

POLIT^pUE. sb. A politician. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 28. 

,, adj. ‘ The Politique Body,’ the body politic, or 

state. E. xii. p. 45, 1 . 12. Politique Ministers, or Minis¬ 
ters of Slate. E. xxlx. p. 127, 1 . 6. Politique persons = 
politicians. E. ix. p, 32, 1 . 30. 
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POLL, sB. Head: vvlience ‘poll,' a reckoning or census of 
heads. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 15. 

POPULAR, ^ 0 . Democratic. E. xii. p. 45, I. 5. 
POPULARITIE, sB. A courting of populai-favour. E. xlviii. 
p. 19Q, 1. II. 

POPULARITIES, sB, Popular representations. Pref. to 
Colours, p. 245. 

PORTRAITURE, sB. Portrait. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . x. 

POSER, sB. An examiner, who />t>si’s or puts questions. Still 
in use at Eton and Winchester. E. xxxii. p. 137, 1. iq. 
POWER, sB. ‘To have power with’ is ‘to have iniiuence 
over.' E. xxvii. p. 108, 1 . 33. 

sB. Plot, plotting. E. iii. p. 12, 
1. iq, x^ii. p. 91, 1. 15, xlvii. p, 196, 1. 25. 

PRAY IN AID. To call in as an advocate. Comp. A(h>. of 
II. 17, § 9 : “ For it is a Rule, that whatsoeuer Science Is 
not consonant to presuppositions, must fray in ayde of 
Similitudes.” E. xxvii. p. in, 1 . 6. 

PR.ECEDliJ^LT, adj, Preceding, previous. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 13. 
PRECISELY, adv. With precision, exactness. E. xli. p. 170, 
1. 18. 

PREDICTIONS, sb. Prognostics. E. xv. p. 56, I. 33. 

PR FiDIGE.STION, .rA Premature digestion. E. xxv. p. loi, 

I 3 - 

PRRDO^IINANCIE, sB. Predominance. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 5. 
E, x.xxi.x. p. 163, 1 . 2. 

PREFER BEFORE. To make superior to, promote above 
E. xxiii. p. 97, 1 . 7. Comp. Esth, ii, 9. 
PREHE:kllN.^Ui, sB, Rank. E. i.x. p. 33, 1 . 7. 
PREO QCUPATK . Tf. t. 'J*o anticipate. E. ii. p. r>, 1. n. 
PR^ESCRTPTION, sh. Title, claim. E. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 12. 
PRESENCE, CHAMBER OF. Reception room. E. xlv. 
p, 183, 1. 28. 

PRESP>NT, AT THIS. At the present time, now. P’. xliv. 

p, 179, 1. 14. 

PREvSENTLY, adi'. Immediately. E. xli. p. 170, 1 . 7. Comp. 
I Sam. ii. 16: Matt. xxvi. 53. 

PRESIDENTS, sB. Precedents. E. xi. p. 41, 1 . lo, xxiv. 

p, 1. 6. 

PRESS, V. /. To press upon, oppress. Pi. xiv. p. 52, I. 2. 
I’RESSE^, f.f. Urged, enforced. E. xix. p. 76, 1 . 30, Ivi. 
p. 224, 1. 2. 

PRES'r, adj. Ready. E, x.vix, p. 127, 1 . 8. 

PREl'PiND, V. t. To put forward as a pretext. Pi, xxiv. 
p. 100, I. 21. 

,, V. I. To make pretension. P>. xxxii. p, 138, 1 , 3. 

PREVAIL, v.i. To succeed. Pi. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 9, 
PREVENT, V. t. To anticipate. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 23. Comp. 
P.s. cxix. 148, 

PRICE, sb. Value. C. 5. p. 236, 1 . 10, q. p. 264, 1 . 13. Comp, 
Prov, xxxj. 10: Matt. xiii. 46. 

PRICK, v.t. To set, plant. K. xviii. p. 74, 1 . 7, xlvi. p. 193, 

g. 
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PRTMEf slf. E. Iviil. p. 233, ]. 27. Sec the passage itself. 

PRIME, adj\ Best. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 15. 

. E-56a p* 209^ J. 17 ^ 

note on p. gf> - 

PRINCI i*I AI.Ti, ndj. Initial. E. xxxv. p. 151, 1 . 6. 

PRIVADOKS, si). Intimate friends, favorites. The Duchess 
of Burgundy, after in.strutting Perkin Warheck in his part, 
“sent him unknowne into Portugall, with the I.ady Bramp¬ 
ton, an English Imefie, tliat embarqued for Portugall at that 
time : with smne Frivndo of her owue to haue an eye upon 
him." Hist. 0/lien. 7, p. 117, ed. 1622. E. x.xvii. p. 108, 1 . 7, 

PRIVATE, sh. U.sed as a substantive. Comp. B. Jonson, 
Scjanits, iii. i: “ My Lord, this strikes at every Roman s 
privatt)." E. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 6. 

PRlVATENESSE, s6. Privacy. E. xi. p. 39, 1 . 18. 

PRIVIE, ndj. Private. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 29. 

PROCEED ING , sd. Course of adlion, policy. E. xv. p. 6r, 

I. 16, p. 6r^^I. 10. 

PROFIT, Z'.i. To make progress. E. xlii. p. 175, 1 . 7, xxi.x. 
p. 126, 1. 8. 

PROPER, adj. Peculiar. E. vil. p, 23, 1 . 9, Personal. E. 
xxvii. p. 115, 1. 15, Ivii. p. 230, I. 9. 

PROPOUND, 'Po propose. C. 4. p, 251, 1 . 13. 

PROPRIET Y, s/y. Property, peculiarity. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 14. 

PROSPECTIVE, sir. Pcr.sjieClivc glasses, which were appa¬ 
rently used to produce the same solid appearance as the 
modern stereoscope. E. xxvi. p, 104, 1 . 13. Chaucer, 

Talc’, 10548 ; 

“ Tliey speak of Alhazen and Vitilyon 
And Aristotle, that writen in her lyves 
Of (jueynte myrrours and prospcctyvcs." 

PROYNING, sir. Pruning. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 16. 

PULING, sb. A whining. Ek xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 13. 

PURC HASE, v.t. To acquire, procure. E. iv. p. 14, 1 . 16, 
--TTrpTai^1. 12. 

,, sir. Acquisition. C. 9. p. 263, I. 7. 

PURP( 3 SE, of. Purposely. E. ix. p. 33, 1 . 18. 

,, HAD A. Purposed. p. 241, 1 . 4. 

,, HAD IN. Purpo.sed. F. p. 240, 1 . 18. 

PURPRISE 1 , sb. An inclosine, procincL E. Ivi. p. 225, 1 . 30* 

PUT ABROAD. Spread out. E. xxvii. p. iit, 1 . 33. 

PUT UP. To offer as a pr.ayer, E. xxxix. p. 163, 1 . 18, 

PUTRIFIE, r/. t. To corrupt. E. xli.x. p. 201, 1 , 2. 

PYTflONJSSA, sb. 2V woman possessed with the spirit of 
Python, or divination. Sec note. E. x-xxv. p. 149, 1 . 5. 


QUADLINS, sb. Codlings. E, xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 29, 
QUALITIE, sb. Rank. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 17, liii. p- 213, 1 . 15. 
QUARREL^, sb. .Lit. a cause of complaint; hence any cause 
or reason, E. viri. p. a8, 1 . 5, xxix. p. 126, 1 . 30. 



(^UARTERjl TQ .KE-EP. To keep one’s proper place, and so 
Be on good terms wuR another. E. x. p. 38, 1 . 5, xxii. p. 94, 

L 1. 

QUEECHING, sb. Crying out. But see note. E. xxxix. 

QUH:KNING,*^ 3 . a gWing life to. E. xli. p. 171, I. 6. 
QUIDDITIE, sb* Lit. somethingness, opposed to ‘nullity,’ or 
nothingness: an old scholastic term denoting essential sub¬ 
stance. C. 10. p. 264, 1 . 23. 

QUIRE, sb, A choir. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 . 16. 


R. 

RACES, sb. Breeds. E. xxix. p. 120, I. 10. 

RANGE, •zf. t. To set in order, arrange, E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 28. 

RANGED, Planted in ranges or rows. E. xlvi.' p. 194, 

1 - 5 - . 

RANGES, sb. Rows. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 28. 

RASPES, sb. Raspbcrrie.s. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 22. 

RATHEST, adv. Soone.st: superlative of ratlu^ early, used 
adverbially. C. i. p. 248, 1. 1. 

ICAVENING, adj. Plundering. ‘Ravening fowde’ are ‘birds 
of prey’. E. p. 240, 1. 2. 

RAVISH. V. t. To sweep hastily away. E, xvii. p, 6g, 1 . 4. 

KEAbON, sb. In the .phra.ses ‘ it is reason‘ it were reason 
where we should use the adjeclive ‘ rea<>onableE. viii. 
p- 26, 1 . 8, xi. p. 39, I. 17 , xiv. p. 52, 1 . 26. 

KECAMERA^ sb. A baclc chamber. E. xlv. p, 184, 1 . 33. 

RECEIPT, sh. Receptacle. E. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . 24. 

RECIPROQUE, adj. Reciprocal, E. x. p. 37, I. ar. Used 
as a substantive. E. ix. p. 37, I, 23. 

RECONCILEMENT, sb. Reconciliation. E. iii. p. 10, I. 17. 

RECREATIVE, adj. Recreating, refreshing. E. xxxvii. 
p. 157. 1. 32. 

REDUCED,/./. Brought within bounds. E. Iviii. p, 238, 1 . 8 . 

REFERENDARIES, sb. Referees. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 13. 

REFLECT, v.i. To l>e rcHedted. Used as an intransitive 
verb. E. xxix. p, i2(), 1. 10. 

REFRAINED, /./. Bridled, restrained, held in chock. 
E. Ivii. p. 228, 1 . 10, See note on p, 119, 1 . 9. 

REFRAINING, Bridling, restraining. E. Ivii. p. 229, 1 . 32. 

REGARD, IN. Becau^^:. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 23. 

REGIMENT, sb. Regimen. E. xxx, 

REIGLEM EkT . sb. Regulation. E. xli. p. 170, 1 . 31. 

rix ^’he kidneys (I.at. refus). E. 1 . p. 205, 1 . 30. 

RELATION, sb. Narrative. E. x. p. 37, 1 . 27. * 

REMEMBRING, adj. Mindful. K. xi. p. 43, 1 . 17. 

REMOVE, sh. Removal. C. 6. p. 256, 1 . 31. 

REMOVER, sb. A restless man. E. xl. p. 166, 1 . 23. 

REPOSED,/./. Settled, calm. E. xlii, p. 173, 1 . 17. 

RKPU TED, /./. Well reputed of, of good reputation. E, 
XV. p. 63, 1 . xo. 
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RESEMTIT^ANCE, s^. Comparison. E. Ivi. p, 226, I. 18. 

RESEMBLED . A P. Compared. E. xx. p. 83, 1 . 34. 

RESORT, Apy)arently used in the sense of a spring or 
fountain. In this case the phrase ‘ resorts and falls’ is illus¬ 
trated by the following quotation from Fuller {Holy State^ 
xxv) : Mr Perkins “was born the first, and died the last 
year of Queen Elizabeth, so that his life streamed in 
equal length with her reign, and they both had their 
/oiiniains and falls t(igether.” See the note. In the De 
Au^. the tme reading is probably /antes for fotnites. 
E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 21. 

RESPECT, v.t. To regard, consider. E. xxx. p. 132, 1 . 26. 

T, sd. Consideratio n. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 23, xiv. p. 51, 

1. 17, x.xiii. p. 97, 1, 25, liiT p. 212, 1. r. 

,, IN. In case. E. xxviii. p. 116, 1 . 20. 

REST, jA Have .set up their rrj/‘ = have staked their all. 
Nates {C/ossayy] thus explains it: “A metaphor from the 
once fashional)lc and favourite game of primero ; meaning 
to stand upon the cards you have in your hand, in hopes 
they may prove better than those of your adversary.” E. 
xxix. p. 128, 1. 27. 

REST, V. t. To remain. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 . 16. 

RESTRAINED,Restricted. E. x.xvii. p. 112, 1 . 3. 

RETIRING, sIk Retirement. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 3. 

RETURNES, sd. Parts of a house built out at the back. 
E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 7. 

REVEREND, adj. Venerable, deserving of reverence or re- 
kpecfl. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 15, xx. p. 86, 1 . 10, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . 10. 

RIBES, sb. Probably the Ribes rubrutn^ or red currant. 
E, xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 22. 

RICH, adj. Valuable, precious. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . i. 

KID, v.t. To get rid of, dispose of. E. -xxix. p. 125, 1 . 11. 

RKiHT, adv. Very. E. xxiii. p. 96, 1 . 9. 

RIGl'ER, sb, A riotous or dissolute person. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 25. 

RISE, sb. Origin, source, E. xxxiv. p. 147, 1 . 24. 

RISING,/r. p. Arising. E. vi. p. 21, 1 . 10. 

ROJUIjJD, adj. Plain, straightforward. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 25. 

,, ^ adv. Swiftly, uninterruptedly. E. vi. p. 22, 1 . 2, 
xxiv. p. 100, 1. 4. 

RUN A DANGER = run a risk. E. .xxvit. p. 113, I. 30. 


SACIETY, sh. Satiety. E. ii. p. 6, I. r6, Hi. p. 211, I. 20. 
SAD, adj. Sober, grave; dark coloured. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 21. 
IT. p. 240, 1 . 4. 

SALTNESSE, sb. Wit.. E. xxxii. p. 137, I- 9 - 
SANCTUARY-MEN, sh. Men who had claimed the privilege 
of san< 5 luary. C. 7, p. 259, 1, 19. 

SARZA., sh. Sarsaparilla. E. x.xvii. p. 107, I. 20. 
SATYRIAN, sb. The orchis. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 23. The sweet 
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satyrian with the white flower is probably the butterfly 
orchis. 

SAVE, adv. Except. E. xx. j). 87, 1 . 23, xlv, p. 1S5, 1 . 15. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely. C. t, p. 247, I. j6. 

,, V. t. To limit. E. xlv, p. 181, I. 10. 

SCANTLING, s^. Limit, dimension. E. Iv. p. 221, 1 . ir. 
SCUTCHION, s 3 . Escutcheon. E. xxix. p. 129, 1 . 16. 

SEAT, sfi. Site. E. xlv. p. iSo, 1 . 7. 

SEA-WATER-GREENE, a( 0 '. Sea-green. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 
1. 17. 

SECRET, adj. Silent. E. vi. p. 19. 1 . 31. 

SEC RETTED, /./. Kept secret. E^. vi, p. 18, 1 . 19. 

SEEK, TO. At a loss. 1 ". .xli.^. 171, 1 . ii. 

SEELED, /./• Having the eyes closed. Hawks were t.amed 
by sewing up their eyelids till they became traiftable. E, 
x.xxvi. p. 154, 1. 10. 

SELLINGS, jA Wa inscottings. E. liv. p. 217, 1 . 29. 
SENSIBLE OE. Sensiti^e to E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 4. 
SEN.SITIVE, a<(/. Sensible. B. Jouson, Sejanus, V. 10. 
C. 10. p, 265, 1. 33. 

SENSUAL, at/;. AtTeeVing the senses. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 19. 
SENTENCE, si\ Sentiment, opinion. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . 31, Iviii. 
p. 2 31, 1. 4. 

SEQUE.STER, re /. To withdraw. E. x.wii. p, ic>6, 1 . 12. 
SET UPON, 7 >./. To attack. E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 22. 
.SEVERALI^, adj. Separate, different. E. vi. p. 18, 1 , 16, xlx. 

p. 81, 1. 6, xli. p. 171, 1. 8. 

SHADOW, sd. Shade. E. xi. p. 3rt, 1 . 19. 

SHAPEN, p.p. .Shaped, formed. E. xxiv. 1 . 2. 

SHEEPE-MASd'ER, sb. An owner of sheep. Comp. 2 K. 

iii. 4. E. xxxiv. yx 146, 1 , 5. 

SHEW, sb. Apj)earance. E. liii. p. 213, 1 . ii. 

,, 7'. t. To cause to apj)ear. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . 2. 

SHEWED, p.p. Shewn. J'b vi. p. 18, 1 , 20. 

SHINE, V. t. 'I'o cause to shine. E. xiii. j). 48, 1 . 29. 
SHREWD, adj. Mischievou.s. E. xxiii. p. 1 . 2. 

SHRIFT, sb. Confession. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1 . 27. 

SHUT OUT, v.i. To exclude. E. xli. p. 171, 1 . 23. 

SIDE , V. i. To stand by. E. xi. p. 43, 1 . 8. v. rejl. To range 
oneself. E. li. yx 209, 1 . 2. 

,, ON THE OTHER. On the other hand, E. xx.p. 86, 
1 . I, xli. p. 169, 1 . 34. 

SIGNE.S, sb. E. Iviii. 234, 1 . 29. Used as in the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

SIMILrj'UDE, sb. Compari.son, parable. Comp. Hos. xii. 10. 
K. xvii, p. 60, 1. 32. 

SIMULATION, sb. A pretending to be that which one rs note 
E. vi. throughout, 

SINGULAR, adj. Single, E. xxix. p. 124, 1 . 11. 

SIT, v.i. In the phrase ‘to sit at a great rent,’ for *to be 
subjedl to a great rent,’ E. xli. p. 169, 1 . 12, 

SKIRIS, sb. Train. K. vi. p. 21, 1. 4. • 
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SLIDE, s/k Smooth motion. E. xiv. p. 53, 1 . 4, xl. p. 167, 
1. 13. 

SLIGHT, V. t. To pass shghtly. E. xii. p. 45, 1 . 28. 

SINOPE, adj\ Sloping. E. xlvi. p. 190, I. ig. 

»SLUOGE, sb. Hindrance, E, xli. p. 169, 1 . 30. 

'smother, sb. ‘ To keep in is ‘to .stifle:’ and ^to 

pass in stnother' ‘to De stifled.’ E, xxvii. p. 112, 1 . 11, 
xxxi. p, 134, 1. 22. 

SO. Such, E, xxvii. p. no, 1 . 2. 

SOHERLY, adv. Moderately. E. xxix. p. 121, 1 . ii. 

SO FARRE FORTH. So far. E . xlix. p. 202, 1. 21, 

SOFl'LY, adv. Gently. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . 7, xv. p. 56, 1 . 21. 
Comp. Gen. xxxiii. 14: Is. viii. 6. 

SOME, pr. One, some one. E. ix. p. 3=^, 1 . 14, xxviii. p. 117, 
1 . 6 . 


SOMF 2 TTME, adx>. Sometimes. E. x. p. 38, 1 . 18. 
SOOTHSA YE R, sb. Literally, ‘truth-teller;’ a teller of future 
cvenVs 7 E.^xxxv. p. 150, 1, 6. 

SOPHY, sb. The shah of Persia. E. xliii. p. 176, 1 . 14. 

To agree. E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 6, xxvii. p. 115, 1 . 20, 
^**ocxxviii. p. 160, 1 . 34. To associate, consort. E. vii. p, 24, 
I. II. To result, issue. E. xxvii. p. 108, 1 . 5, xxix. p. 124, 


1 . 4. To arrange. E. xlv. p, 181, 1 . 15. 

,, sb. Class, kind. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 20. 

,, IN A. In a manner, E. xli. p. 172, 1 . 30. 

SPAKE. Past ten.se of ‘speak.’ E. i. p, 2, 1 . 23. 

SPANGS, sb. Spangles. F^. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 17. 
SPECIALLY, ndv. Especially. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 14. 
S PECUI ,A | T 1 V E. adj. Inquisitive. E. xx. p. 86, 1 . 2. 
sTwn; 7'. t. To consume. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . 3. 

SPEW OUT, v.t. To rejedl with loathing. E. Ivi. p. 223, 


1 . 15. Comp. Rev. iii. 16. 

SPIALI^S, sb. Spies. K. .\liv. p. 179, 1 . 19. 

SPIRITS, sb. ‘ High and great spirits^ men of high courage. 

E. ii. p, 6, I. 23, xliii. p. 176, 1 . 15. 

SPOKEN TO, /./. Discussed. E. xx. p. 87, 1 . 5. 
SPONNE, p.p. Spun. E. xxxv. p. 151, 1 . 3. 

SPREAD, adj. Wide spreading, C. 7. p. 2s8, 1 . 28. 
STAPLISHED, p.p. Established. E. xxxlv. p, 148, I. 9. 
^TADDLES , sb. Young trees left standing in a wood after the 
’ ' uncLerwood has been cut away. E. .vxix. p. J 32 , 1 . 10. 


S’l'AID, p.p. Steady. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 34. 

S'l’AI.E , sb. Stale m.ate at chess. E. xii. p. 46, 1 . 7- 
StaWD, sb, A standstill, stagnation. E. xli. p. 170, I. 7. 

,, AT A. At a loss. E. i. p. i, 1 . 17- 
STAND UPON. To insist upon. E. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 9. 

,, • WITH. To be consistent with. E. xxxiii. p. 139, 1 - 18. 
STATE, sb. Stability. O. 9. p. 262, 1 . 12. Estate. E. xxviii. 

p. 117, 1 . 21, xxxiv. p. 148, I. 7. 

STATELY, adv. In a stately manner. E. xlvi, p. 186, 1 . 8. 
STATUsb. Statue. E. xxvii. p. 112, 1 . 10, xxxvii. p. 157> 
1. 28, xlv. p, 182, K 29. 
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STAY, STAND AT A. To stand still. E. xii. p. 46, I. 7, xiv. 
p. 52, 1. 32, xix. p. 76, 1. 5, Iviii. p. 231, 1. 16. 

,, TO, GIVE. To check, hinder. E. Iviii. p. 234, 1. 6. 
STICKE, zKi. To hesitate. E. xxii. p. 95, 1. 2, Ivi. p. 222, 1, 6. 
ST I FEE, (uij. Stubborn. E. li. p. 207, 1. 20. 

STILE, sb. Title. E. xxix. p. 129, 1. 22, xxxv. p. 151, 1. ii, 
STIRPS, sb. Races, families; literally, stems, stocks. Lat. 
sitr^es. E. xiv. p. 51, 1. ii. 

STIRRE, v.t. To move, excite. E. xi. p. 41, 1. 20, liii, p. 214, 
1. 18. 


STOCK-GILLY-FLOWER, sb. The common .stock. E. xlvi. 
p. 187, 1. 10. 

STOND, sb. Stop, hindrance. E. xl. p. 165, 1. 16,1. p. 205, 1. 26. 
STOOVED, p.p. Warmed by a stove. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 21. 


STOPPINGS, sh. Stoppages. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1. 17. 
STORE, sb. Quantity. E. .xxxiii. p. 140, 1, 26. 

STOUT, adj. Strong, vigorous. E. xxxi. p, 131, L 13, xxxvi. 
P- 155. 4- 

STOU'lEST, adj. Most vigorous. E. xxxi. p. 13^ I. ii. 
STRAIGHT, adv. Immediately, diredlly. E. xxii. p. 
STRAIGHTWAIES, adv. Dire(5lly. E. xix. p. 78, 1. a/3txTi. 


p. 95, 1. 14. 

STRAIN, sb. *To take too high n, strain' to make too great 


an eftbrt. Comp. Adv. 0/L. ii. 22, § 10: “The first .shal 
bee. that wee beware wee take not at the first either to 


High a strayne or to weake." K. xlii. p. 175, L 31. 

STRAfT, adj. Stricl. E. xv. p. 60, 1. ii. 

SUBMIT, V. reji. ‘Submit,’ like many other word.s, as as¬ 
semble, emieaifour, repent, retire, was formerly used with a 
reflexive pronoun. E. xxxiv. p. 147, 1. 31. 

SUCCE.SSE, sb. The result, gfXKi or bad. The word ‘success’ 
now by itself used always in a good sense, was generally 
accompanied by a qualifying adjective. Comp. Jo.sh. i, 8. 
E. xlvii. p. 195, I. 19. 

SUDDAINE, X/PON THE. Suddenly. E. xxix. p. 134, 1. i. 

SUFFICIENCIE, sb. Ability, capacity. E. xi. p. 42, K 33, 
XX. p. 82, 1. 10, Iv. p. 221, 1. 15. 

SUFFICIENT, adj. Able. E.'lii. p. 211, 1. 32. 

SUGAR MAN, sb. The owner of a sugar plantation. E. xxxiv. 
p. 147, 1. 10. 

S URCHARGE . sb. Overcharge, excessive burden. The fol- 
lowing qu'Station from lilackstone’s Comm. rii. 16, illustrate.s 
Bacon’s usage of the word : “ Another disturbance of com¬ 
mon is by surchareing' it ; or putting more cattle therein 
than the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the party hath 
a right to do.” E. xiv. p. 52, 1. 9, xxxiii. p. 142, 1. 15. 

SURFET, V. t. To gorge oneself, E. vii. p. 24, 1. la. . 

,, sb. Excess of eating r'r drinking, and its conse¬ 
quences: here used metaphorically for that which causes 
loathing or disgust. £. Ivi. p. 223, 1. 16. 

SUSPEC*!^ sb. A thing suspedied. E. xxiv. p. 100, 1. 33, liii. 
p. 213, 1. 22*. 
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SUSPECT,Suspcdled, suspicious. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 32. 
SUSTENTATION, si^. Sustenance. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 28. 
.SUTE, sb. Order, succession. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1. 24. 

SWAY, BEAR. To have influence. E. xvii. p. 69, I. ro. 
•.SWELLING, sb. Bombast, arrogance. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 18. 
SWEET WOODS, sb. Spices. K. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 21. 

• SWITZERS, sb. Swiss. E. xiv. p. 51, 1 . 15. 

SYBILLA, sb. The Sibyl. Compare Adv. of L. ir, 23, § 28. 
“A.S Tarquinius that gaue for the third part of Sybillaes 
books the treeble price, when he mought at first liaue bad 
all three for the simple.” C. 10, p. 264, 1 . 29. 


proposition. 


TAKE, V. t. To catch, captivate. E. xxxvii. p, 156, 1 . cr. 

TARRASSES, sb. Terraces. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . 23. 

TEjyrjEJi, sb. Mi.xture, temperament. E. xix. p. 76, 1 . 17. 

TEMPERANCE, sb. Moderation. E. v. p. 17,L 5. 

TEMPERATE, adj. Moderate. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 2. 

TEMPERATURE, sb. Temperament. E. vi. p. 22, I. 10. 

TEND, V. t. To attend to. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 13. 

TENDER, adj. Delic.atc. E. xv, p. 62, 1 . 27, xxii. p. 93, 1 . 4, 
xivii. p. 195, 1. n. 

TENDERING, sb. Nursing. E. xxx. p. 132, 1 . 30, 

TENDERLY, adv. Delicately, scrupulously. E. xv. p. 

TER^, The subjedl or predicate of a logical 
E. iii. p. II, 1 . 30. 

TEXT, sb, A quotation. Society (saith the text] is the 

* nappiness of life.” Shaks. Loves L. Losty iv. 2. E. xii. 

TH^jt pr. That which. E. vi. p. ig, 1 . 28, xii. p. 44, 1 . 7, 
xiii. p. 47, 1. 2, xxii. p. 92, 1. 20, Ivii. p. 228, 1. 19. 

THEN, conj. Than. 

THEOLOGUES, sb. Theologians. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 2. 

THOROW, prep. Through. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 3, xlv. p. 184, 1 . xi. 

THOROW-LIGHTS, sb. Lights or wmdows on both sides of 
a room. E. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 31. 

THROUGHLY, adv. Thoroughly. E. xvi. p, 65, 1 . 6, Ivii. 
p. 228, 1. 17. 

TILLER, sb. Cultivator. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 

TIMBER MAN, sb, A proprietor of timb^ E. ^xxxiv. 
p. 146, 1. 6. 

TO, prep. For. The usage of ‘ to' in this sense, as indicating 
the obje< 5 l, is still common in the north. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 .1. 

TOUCH, V. t. To refer to. glance at. E. xxix. p. 130, 1 . 17. 

TOUCH, sb. Reference. “Speech of touch'* is speech that 
touches or affetfks another. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . 3. In E. 
Ivii. p. 229, 1. 28, it seems to mean sensitiveness. 

TOUCHING, prep, ^ With reference to. E. ix. p. 35, 1 . 8, 
xi. p. 41, 1. 26. 

c c: 
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TOURNEY, si. A tournament. E. xxxvii. p. 158, I. 7. 

T QWARDNESSE. si. ^ Docility. E. xix. p. jg, 1 . 5. 

TOWWKiSMEN, so. Citizens. “Here come the iownsmen on 
t)rdC 85 Sl 0 ll.**^ Shaks. 2 Hen. 6, H. t. E. xi. p. ^9, 1 , 20, 

TQVj xA A trifle. E, xix. p. 75, 1 . 16, xxxvh. p. 156, 1 . i, 
fviii. p. 233, 1, 19. 

TRACT, sb. * TraSl of yeares’ is length of years, like the La*. 
iraSlus seneiJutis. E. xlii. p. 175, 1 . 23. Trait. E. vi. 
p. 20, 1. z8. 

!^SCE N DENCES| sb. Extravagances. E. v. p. 16, 1 .14. 
iH, sFr Any thing worthless; used as a cant word for 
money: ** Pelie, trashy id est, money," Florio, p. 63. E. 
Xlii. p. 50, I. 9. 

TRAVAILE, sb. Toil, labour. E. xxix. p. 125, I. 6. 

T^AYEXiS, sb. Labours. E. ix. p. 32, 1 . 25. 

TREATIES, sb. Treatises. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 5. 

TRENCH TO. To trench on. E. Ivi. p. 227, I. 9. 

XRUSUNITipUS, adj. Lit. like a tribune, and so, violent, 
turbulent. TI. xx. p. 87, 1. 29. 

TRIUMPH, sb. A festival shew. E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 5. 

T RlVlA ifiitL- adj. Trite. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 29, xii. p. 44, 1 . 1, 
XXXV. p. 150, 1 . 34. 

TRIVIALLY, ndv. Tritely. E. xxix. p. 121, 1 . 4. 

TRO y H . sb. Truth. E. vi. p. 21, 1 . 30. 

TRYTT , TO- To contend. E. xix. p. 79, J. 26. 

TUUPPA. x^._Tulip. In Parkinsons Tneairum Botanicuvi 


S74Sf pp. 48—50, cd. 1629) mentions 15 varieties, 16 of the 
early purple, n of the early red, and 7 of the early ycTfbw.* 
TURK, THE GREAT. The Sultan of Turkey. F.p. 240, i. 3^. 
TURNE, FOR THAT. For that purpose. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . 5. 
TURQUET, sb. Perhaps a puppet dressed as a Turk. E. 
xxxvii. p. 157,1. 27. 

TUSH I ifd. A scornful interjedlion. C. 3. p. 250, 1. 22. 


U. 

UNAWARES, AT. Uncxpc< 5 lcdly. E. xlvii. p. I. 27. 
UNBLES.SED, euij. Accursed. E. xxxili. p. 139, 1 . 19. 
UNCOMyELiL adj. Unbecoming. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . 8. 
UNJDEKfWjT. Below the true value. E. xH. p. 170. I. 12. 
UNDER-SHERIFFRIES, sb. The offices of undcr-sherifTs, 
E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 7. 

UNDERSTANDIN^G, adj. Intelligent. E. Ivi. p. 226^ 1 . 23. 
UNDERTAKER, sb. A contradlor. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 1. 
UNDERTAKING, adj. Enterprising. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . 6. 
UNLIKE, €idv. Unlikely. E. iviii. p. 236, 1 . 13. 
UNPLEASING, adj. Unpleasant. E. i. p. 2, I. i6, xxii. 

unFr^^pe^ , adj. Improper. E. xxvii. p. 113, h 4- 
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UNREADY, adi. Restive. E. xlii. p. 174, I. 19. 
UNSECRETING, sb. Divulging, disclosure. E. xx. p. 

1. 24. 

UPERAID UNTO. To reproach with. E. ix. p. 31, I. 22. 
UPQJI. In the following phrases : Upon a wearinesse. E. ii.^ 
p. 6, 1 . 20. Upon Negligence, xxviii, p. 116, 1 . 18. Upon 
the suddaine. xxix. p. 124, 1 . x. Upon vaine Confidence, 
p. 128, 1 . 20. Upon Speed. E. xxxiv, p. 145, 1 . 27. Upon 
neccssitie. xxxvi. p. 153, 1 , 22. Upon Bravery. E. xxxvi. 
P* i 55 > I- 33* Upon affedlion. xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 10. Upon 
Conscience. E. xxxvi. p. 1^5, I. 32. Upon regard. Hi. 
p. 211, 1 . 23. Upon facilitie. lii. p, 211, 1 . 23. Upon recovery. 
F. p. 240, 1 . 3t. Redundant in E. xxxviii. p. 161, I, 4. 

*T JRU . sb. Use. E. vi. p. 21, 1 . 15. Ore. E. xx.xiii. p 141, 1 , 14. 
USE, sb. Interest. E. xli. p. 170, i, 17, Rracticc. E. li. 
p. 208, l.^ 19, 

,, V. i. To be accustomed. E. xxti. p. 92, 1 . 7, xxvii. p. 
Ill, 1. 3, XXXV. p. 150, 1. 7, xl. p. i66, 1. 31. 

USED, /./. Practised. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 4. 

V. 

sb. Used metaphorically in the .sense of 
isposition. E. i. p. 1, 1 . 8, ix. p. 31, 1 . i8, xxxii. 

p. 137, 1. 5. 

VALEW, ?/./. To give a value to; and so, to represent as 
trustworthy. E. xxxiv. p, 147, 1 . 

VANTAGE, sb. Advantage. E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 34. 
VEC TURE. sb. Carriage. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 30. 

P ORJ'^. E. xix. p. 80, 1 . 21, xli. p. 169, 1 . 9. See 
' note to p. 80. 

VEND! W.E, adj. Saleable. E. xv. p. ^9, 1 . 6. 

VER ST ONy sb. Turning, direeflion. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1 , 16. 
VESTURE, sb. Garments, dress. E. iii. p. 11, 1 . 6. 
VICTUAL, sb. Viifluals. E. xxxiii. p. 140, I. 11. 
VINDICATIVE, adj. VIndiaive. E. iv. p. 15, 1 . 29. 

VIZAR, sb. A visor, or mask. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 22. 
VOICE, V. t. To proclaim, report. E. xi. p. 41, 1 . 22, xlix. 
p. 202, 1. 31. 

VOTARY, adj^. * Votary resolution’ is the resolution of a 
devotee. E, xxxix. p. 162, 1 . 21. 

VOUCH ^ V. t. To quote, appeal to as authority. E. iii. p. 9, 


VULU 

1. 17 


m. 


adj. Common. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 20, xxix. p. 125, 

W. 

^ sb. A jok e. E. xlii. p. 48. 1. 4* 

1 1 V- T-o ^yatch. E. xxii. p. 92, 1 . 1, xxxiv. 
p. 146, 1 . 24, Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 12. 

WANTON, sb. A dissolute person. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . 6. 

IVARDENy sb. A large baking penr. E. xlvi. p. 187, I. 34. 
WARME. Warmly. E. xlvi. p. 286, 1 . 21, 

WAX, V. i. To prow. E. xlii. p. 175, 1 . 15. 
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WAV, GIVE BEST. To succeed best. E. li. p. 207, 1 . 18. 

,, KEEP. To keep pace. E. xl. p. 165, 1 . 18. 

,, PUT IN. We use the article, ‘put in the way.* E. 
xxvii. p. 114, 1. 8. 

P* ,, sb. Course. E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 21. K.oad. E. xK. 
p. r8o, 1. 19. 

WAVES, NO. In no way. E. x. p. 38, 1 . 9, xxii. p. 95, 1 . 26, 
xxix. p. 123, I. 9. 

WEAEE, sb. Advantage. E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . 2, x.xi.x. p. 119, 1 . 6. 

WEATHER, s 6 . Storm. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . ig, Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 20. 

WELT, sb. Border, edging. .vlvi. p. 191, 1 . 5. 

WERE BETTER. We should say ‘had better.’ E. xxvi. 
p. 105, 1. 32, xxvii. p. 112, 1. g, xlix. p. 203, 1. 12. 

WHILE, sb. Time. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 4. 

WHISPERER, sb. A detradlor, malicious informer. E. xHv, 
p. 179, 1. ig. 

WHIT, sb. A bit, small portion. Never a wAzV = not at all. 
E. xii. p. 45, 1 . 23. No vkfhitf in the same sense. E. xli. 
p. 172, 1. 16, xlv. p. i8i^, 1. 24. 

WHO, pr. He who. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . g, xxviii. p. 117, 1. 21. 

WHO SO, pr. Whoever. E. ix. x'- 30, 1 . 10. 

WILL, V. i. To desire, wish. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 18, xix. p. 2^, 
I. lo. C. 5, p. 255, 1 . 22* 

WINDFALL, sb. Anything blown down by the wind. E. 
xxix. p. 124, 1 . I. 

-WISE. A termination denoting way, manner, fashion. E. 
xxxvii. p. 156, 1. 18. 

WISHED, Desired. E. v. p. 16, 1. 3. 

WIT, sb. E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 3, xliv. p. 179, 1 . 12. 

WITH, sb. A branch of the willow-tree, which was formerly 
called 9. withy. E. xxxix. _p. 163, 1 . 20. 

WITH ALL, adv. Besides# E. Iviii. p. 234, 1 . n. 

adj. Ingenious. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 17, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . 10. 
I. p. 205, 1. 22, witty corresponds more nearly to the 
Fr. spirttuel than to any modern English word. 

WON, p-p- Gained. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 22. 

wonderful, adv. Wonderfully. E. xii. p. 44, 1 , 18. 

WONDERMENTS, sb. Surprises. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 . 22. 

WONT, p.p. Accustomed. E. xliv. p. 179, 1 . 14. 

WORKE, v.t. To produce. C. 10. p. 2C6, 1 . i. E. x.xvii. p. 
no, 1 . 30, liii. p. 213, 1 . 8. Influence. E. xlvii. p -. ^ 4 q6. 1 . gp. 

WORKE, sb. Pattern. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 22, xlv. p. 183,’!. 27. 

WOULD = SHOULD. E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 29, xxii. p. 9c, 1 . 5. 
xxxi. p. 135, 1. 21, xxxii. p. 137. 1. 6, xxxiii. p. 141, 1. 18, 
xxxvii. p. 156, 1. 13, xlvi. p. 193, 1. 29, 

WROUGHT, p.p. Worked. E. Ivi. p. 1 . 27. ^ 

YEELDED, Given, renderecl. C. 7. p. 258, 1 . 6. 

Z. 

ZELANT, sb. Zealot. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 10. 

ZEALES, sb. Zealous efforts. £. Iviih p. 232, I. 31. 
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